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THE HELLENISTIC MYSTERY RELIGION AND 
THE OLD TESTAMENT’ 


JULIUS A. BEWER 
UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


HE study of the relation of the mystery religions to the 
New Testament and early Christianity has been carried 
on for a number of years with most valuable results. But 
hitherto nobody had brought the Old Testament into direct 
connection with them. This has now been done by Kittel in 


an extremely interesting and thought provoking little book on 
Die hellenistische Mysterienreligion und das Alte Testament 
(1924) in which he attempts to show that Judaism influenced 
the hellenistic mystery religion decisively in Alexandria and 
contributed to its development. 

He thinks that there were four sets of ideas which the Jews 
brought with them to Alexandria: 

1) the idea of a divine child, born by a virgin, raised in 
the manner of a son of god, who was also to bring in the 
new age; 

2) the idea that God is eternity, aion, and eternity is God; 

3) the idea of union, identification of God and man, in the 
prophet, who is possessed by God and out of whom God 
speaks, and in the king, who by his anointment becomes a son 
of God, is filled with God’s spirit and power, and is himself 
like a God or an angel of God; 

4) the idea that every deeply religious worshipper may 
experience immediately the presence of God, enjoy union with 


1 Presidential Address given before the Society of Biblical Literature 
and Exegesis, December 28, 1925, 
1 
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Him, and attain to the vision of God,—=in the cult or even 
independently of the cult,— either by special rites or by pro- 
found meditation upon God and by immersion in God. With 
this belongs the firm confidence in immortality. 

The Jews had therefore all that is essential in the mystery 
religion when they came to Alexandria. In their active 
missionary propaganda there could be nothing more effective 
than the injection of their ideas into the mystery cults. 

The question is whether the Jews actually did have these 
ideas before they came in contact with hellenistic religion in 
Alexandria. 

J. The idea of the virgin born divine child, the bringer of 
the new age, Kittel finds in the Immanuel prophecy in Isa. 7, 
which he connects with the prophecies of the ideal king in 
Isa. 9 and 11, so that Immanuel is the same person as the 
king, the bringer of the new age. He maintains that the idea 
was so familiar that there was even a well established style 
in which the expectation of the savior was expressed at, and 
even considerably before, the time of Isaiah. Since the child 
was to be fed with “milk and honey,” the food of the gods, he 
must be a heavenly wonder child, a son of God, as becomes 
the bringer of the new era of the world. To this wonderful 
child the LXX by its translation of MOIVM by 4 wapbévos, 
“the virgin,” adds the wonderful mother. This was not part 
of the original hope, but it was a firmly established idea at 
the time of the translator ca. 200 B. C. and may be carried 
back, in all probability, to the latter part of the Babylonian 
exile. 

The myth of the birth of the divine child who was the 
bringer of the new age played an important part in the 
hellenistic mystery religion. Kittel uses here the results of the 
recent investigations of Karl Holl* and Ed. Norden*®. After 
showing that the festival of the winter sun, on December 25, 


2 Der Ursprung des Epiphanienfestes in Sitzungsbericht der Berliner 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1917, pp. 402—438, and his edition of 
Epiphanius, 2nd volume, 1922, in Die griechischen christlichen Schrift- 
steller der ersten drei Jahrhunderte. 

3 Die Geburt des Kindes, 1924. 
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was observed in Palestine in Maccabean times (Hanukkah), in 
Alexandria in the third century B. C. (Kikellia) and earlier 
as “the birthday of the sun,” Kittel illustrates how it was 
celebrated by quoting, in the absence of early sources, from 
Macrobius (fifth century A. D. in Saturn. I 18), who says that 
“the Egyptians at the time of the winter solstice (Dec. 25) 
brought the image of a little boy from the Holy of Holies” 
(ex adyto). The little boy is here the new-born sun, Helios. 
A scholion (8th century) in Gregory Nazianzen says that the 
Greeks have celebrated the day from ancient times and 
concludes: “When they come out they call” —(evidently at the 
sight of the new daylight (Kittel)]— “the virgin has born, the 
light increases.”* The festival was also celebrated in Syria 
and Arabia. Parallel with Helios is the god Aion, of whose 
birth Hippolytus tells. When the+officiating priest at Eleusis 
performs the inexpressible mysteries, he breaks forth into the 
ery,© “a holy boy the mistress has born, Brimo Brimon, i. e. 
the strong one a strong one.” Hippolytus proceeds, “This is 
the virgin who is pregnant and has conceived and is bearing a 
son.”® This refers to the birth of Aion.’ Epiphanius describes 
the celebration of the birth of Aion in the Koreion at Alex- 
andria in the night of Epiphany, Jan. 5—6, thus, “They spend 
the whole night with songs, which they sing to the image of 
the god, accompanied by flutes. After they have thus completed 
the nocturnal celebration, they proceed after the first crow of 
the cock with torches in their hands to a subterranean sacred 
chamber and carry about on a barrow a wooden naked idol 
which has on its forehead a seal of a golden cross, also on 
both of its hands two other such seals, also two others on both 
knees, altogether five seals made of gold. This wooden image 
they carry as they go about the innermost temple seven times 
with flutes and drums, then they bring it back to its place in 
a bacchantic procession. If one ask them, what does this 
mystery mean? they reply and say, At this time to-day the 


4 ‘H wapOévos réroxev* aiter pas. 

5 ‘Tepdv érexe morma xodpov, Bow Bpyuoy, rouréstw isxupa ioxupdv. 

6 Touréstw 7 mwapOévos 7 ev yaorpl Exovea Kal cu\\auBdvovea xal rixrovoa vidv, 
7 Aléva alder. 


1* 
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young woman, that is the virgin, has born Aion.”*® As the 
sun god is the son of the great mother of the gods who is also 
almost everywhere a virgin, for only a virgin was worthy to 
perform the wonder of all wonders, the birth of the divine 
child, so the mother of Aion must also be a divine virgin. 
The roots of the Aion idea are very old in Iran and India, 
and in the Egyptian mysteries of Osiris. But the blending of 
near-Asiatic, ultimately Iranian and Indian, and Egyptian with 
Greek elements does not explain entirely the hellenistic mystery 
religion, according to Kittel. A decisive Jewish influence must 
be taken into account. 

He maintains that the myth of the birth of the divine savior- 
child was known in Israel in the eighth century and that Isaiah 
used quite unconsciously but also quite inevitably, the phraseo- 
logy of the myth, for he could find no more appropriate form 
when he wanted to predict the coming of the savior, the mira- 
culous birth and raising of the divine child by a divine mother. 
Later, probably as early as the latter part of the exile, the Jews 
regarded the divine mother as a virgin, like the Accadian Ishtar. 
And in this form, as the LXX suggests, they brought the idea 
with them to Alexandria. 

The very first claim, that Immanuel of Isa. 7 is the same as 
the ideal king in Isa. 9 and 11, is untenable®. Since Kittel 


8 Ta’ry ri Spa onuepov 7 Kbpn (rouréorw 7 mapOévos) éyévynce rov Aidva, 

9 The child in chap.7 “shall be called Immanuel”, the child in chap. 9 
“Wonderful counsellor, Mighty God, Everlasting Father, Prince of Peace.” 
Why is it called by a different name? Are these merely epithets in ad- 
dition to his real name “Immanuel”? Why is this not indicated? From 
the Immanuel passage itself we certainly cannot conclude that Immanuel 
is a saving child, or one destined to be a savior. Isaiah does not say 
that Immanuel will make the land of the enemies desolate. Immanuel 
does nothing, either in this chapter or elsewhere to merit the title of 
savior. God himself is the savior. The idea of Immanuel’s saviorhood 
is imported into this chapter by connecting it with chap. 9 and 11, 
Kittel adduces, of course, the usual argument that in Isaiah 8 Immanuel 
is addressed, in the prediction that the Assyrian shall pour like a mighty 
flood also into Judah, “and the stretching out of his wings shall fill the 
breadth of thy land, O Immanuel.” But 5x ts» belongs to the following 
and is not a proper name, but a phrase, which must be translated here 
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relies on the LXX as his star witness for the prevalence of the 
myth among the Jews, it is important to note that the LXX, 
although it read ON 130Y “TS, did not interpret it as “thy land, 
O Immanuel,” but translated “and his camp shall be [so as to 
fill] the breadth of thy land. With us is God!” This shows 
that about 200 B. C. Isa. 88 was not understood as meaning 
that Immanuel was the destined ruler of the land. LXX did 
not connect 88 with 714. The messianic interpretation of Isa. 714 
was thus not beyond question at this time. 

The second argument is the use of a definite style in which 
the expectation of the coming savior had come to be expressed 
habitually. Now it is true, if the characteristic style of the myth 
can be seen in every story which tells of the birth of a savior 
under extraordinary circumstances, the presumption is that the 
myth was prevalent for quite a long time. Was this the case 
in Israel at and before the time of Isaiah? Because a son was 
promised to Hagar (Gen. 16 11); to Samson’s mother (Judg. 13 3); 
and to the young woman in Isa. 7 14 in nearly the same words,” 


Behold, thou hast conceived, and shalt bear a son, and shalt call his 
name Ishmael; 


Behold now, thou art barren and bearest not, but thou shalt conceive 
and bear a son;!! 


Behold, a young woman shall conceive, and bear a son, and shall call 
his name Immanuel. 


Kittel thinks we have here a definite style, and more particularly 
the style in which the expectation of the savior, who was to be 
born in an extraordinary manner, was expressed in Israel and 
elsewhere. Of Samson it was said “he shall begin to save Israel 
out of the hand of the Philistines” (Judg. 155b). For Immanuel 
Kittel gets the savior from the other passages with which he 
connects Isa. 714. For Ishmael he is compelled to import this 
element by suggesting that we have here an Ishmaelite tale and 


just as at the conclusion of verse 10 by “God is with us.” 338 was 
originally FYI or *3D:y~ INF. 
10 Sapa iow neip) 12 A TD BT Gen. 161 
13 AWN HT HT aby MPH HS RTT Judg. 13s 
Se spy tow meipy ya Id AY AEdyT maT Isa. 714 
11 Judg. 135 is a better parallel, 2 AIS Ma 437 Behold, thou shalt 
conceive, and bear a son. 
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that to the Ishmaelites their ancestor was the ideal of a hero. 
The passage itself says nothing of Ishmael’s saviorhood, nor of 
his miraculous birth, The angel simply states that Hagar is 
with child [present, not future] and will bear a son, and that 
she shall call his name Ishmael, because Jahweh had heard her 
affliction.” Samson’s case is different, his mother had been 
barren and the angel told her that she would conceive [here it 
is the future, not the present] and bear a son. Here is indeed 
a miracle according to the narrator, but no miraculous con- 
ception is hinted at, as though she had been impregnated by the 
word of the angel.—If there really was a definite style for such 
stories, why was it not used in the more extraordinary case of 
Isaac, where Jahweh himself announced to the aged, barren Sarah 
the birth of a son who was not of less importance to the Israelites 
than Ishmael was to the Ishmaelites?** And why was Samuel’s 
story not told in it? His mother also was barren, she also 
received the divine promise through the priest Eli, and Samuel 
certainly was more of a savior according to 1 Sam. 7 than 
Samson. But there is not a trace of the style. 

The third argument for the prevalence of the myth of the 
divine savior child is his food of “milk and honey.” Kittel, 
following Usener,** sees in them the food of the gods, with 
which the heavenly child is fed quite appropriately. Usener’s 
demonstration is confined to the Greek world and even there for 
the early times it is not unchallenged.” But what was true of 
the Greek world was not necessarily true of the Semitic world. 
Neither in Babylonia nor in Israel were milk and honey regarded 
as the exclusive and characteristic food of the gods. Both are 


12 There is nothing in the Hebrew term ja to forbid taking it in the 
sense of “a child,” but since the angel speaks we may grant that he 
knew that it would be “a son.” 

13 The analogy of Isaac is especially important because it is not 
impossible to argue from his name pny’ “he laughs” that the original 
story told of the birth of a divine child, for only such a one would laugh 
at his birth (cf. Norden, /.¢., p.59ff.) and thereby prove his divinity. 
But why was the transformed myth not told in the well established style? 

14 Das Weihnachtsfest, 1913. 

18 Cf. Karl Wyss, Die Milch im Kultus der Griechen und Rémer, 
1914, pp. 39 ff. 
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used in Babylonian sacrifices but not in Jewish. The late 
references to them as the food of the righteous in the golden 
age in the Slavonic Enoch (8 5 ff.) and the Sibylline oracles 
(3 744 ff.) are not due to ancient Jewish tradition. And while 
it is true that the phrase which describes Canaan as a land 
“flowing with milk and honey” (Ex. 3 8.17 etc.) expresses over- 
flowing divine blessing, it is significant that in this chapter (Isa. 7) 
milk and honey are explicitly defined as the food of “everyone 
that is left in the midst of the land,” for it will be so utterly 
devastated that there will be nothing else to eat but the food 
of nomads (Isa. 7 21f.). Kittel knows this, but he thinks that 
in connection with Immanuel the eating of milk and honey 
expressed the idea that he was fed with the food of the gods as 
the heavenly wonder child. 

There remains the fourth and most important point, the 
question of the virgin, the rap@évos of the LXX. Kittel con- 
cludes from this rendering that the idea that the mother of the 
savior was a virgin was prevalent at the time of the translator 
ca. 200 B. C. at Alexandria, for it was to him a matter of course 
to translate MOSYA by 7 map0évos, and not by 7 veaus. But the 
translator did not understand that the boy was to be born 
miraculously by a virgin or that he was the divine redeemer 
king. For though he translated rapOévos, the virgin is not 
according to his understanding pregnant at the time of the 
prediction, but she will conceive, in the future, Ajuera 5, 
eer 8A Q. Nothing is said to indicate that this will be done in 
a miraculous fashion. She will bear a son and Ahaz will give 
to him the name Immanuel (LXX pointed AND cadéces). 
Since according to Hebrew usage the father names the child, 
Ahaz will be his father. This is also the interpretation which 
we know from Justin Martyr’s Dialogue with Trypho c. 67. 71 
as the Jewish interpretation of his day, according to which the 
child was Hezekiah, the son of Ahaz. The LXX translator 
rendered zapévos because he believed that the young woman 
was Ahaz’s queen, and he understood VJ as future (Aju eran); 
she was still a virgin at this time.” 


16 This was quite as natural for him as it had been for the translator 
of Gen. 2443 in Eliezer’s prayer, “let it come to pass that 9 mapSévos 
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Of course, this interpretation is wrong, but the important 
point here is that this is the LX X’s interpretation. For it shows 
that the LXX of Isa. 714 cannot be used to prove that the 
idea of the virgin birth of the Messiah was a current Jewish 
conception at the time of the translator. He thought as little 
of “the wellknown divine virgin” as Isaiah himself had done. 
Indeed he did not interpret Immanuel as the Messiah either, 
for, as we saw, he did not regard oN WY in Isa, 88 as a proper 
name but translated it and did not connect Isa. 7 with Isa. 9 
and 11. Moreover, he avoided in his translation of Isa. 9 even 
the suggestion of a mythical element, for he translates as follows, 
(i. e. the oldest translator whose work we have in cod. B): 
peyarns Boudijs ayyedos aEw yap elpiny ext Tous apxovras = 
“Angel of great counsel, for I will bring peace to the princes.” 
Then comes a variant translation of Diy followed by the 
succeding b= tnd kal vyelav a’t@ = “and health to him.” 
That this is manifestly an inferior text is not of so great moment 
here as that there is nothing in it that might be used for mythical 
speculations. The LXX avoided a direct translation of N33 D8, 
and read apparently a different Hebrew original for TY "SX. 
It gives as the boy’s name “Angel of great counsel” and then 
says “I [Jahweh] will bring peace to the princes.” The oldest 
translator (represented by cod. B) translated WW TY “SN or 
rather Ww 5y N'D8, as he read the Hebrew original. Did he 
do this, because he knew the myths of Osiris and of Aion, which 
he wished to avoid? If so, he did not seize the opportunity 
offered to him to bring out the mythical elements in his religious 
thinking which were akin to the mysteries so that he might 
thereby inject these Jewish ideas into the hellenistic mystery 
cults. 

Kittel thinks that he did not dare to translate it, but why 
should he have balked at it? If he could paraphrase W323 58, 
he could do the same with TY “AS if necessary, but he read 
SY NON instead Oy = 5N). Kittel adopts Wutz’s suggestion 


(maby) that comes forth to draw..., let the same be the woman whom 
Jahweh has appointed for my master’s son.” But that the young woman 


would still be a virgin when she became the mother of Immanuel, he 
nowhere indicates, 
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that a€w yap eipyyyy goes back to aBee cap cadwp, a tran- 
scription of nibw “Ww NON, but clearly the LXX text had 5y 
for IY, as éwi proves, and that is just the crucial point. But 
he was not the only Greek translator. Others corrected his 
rendering, and wrote Oavuacrns stuBoudos eds ioxupos éFou- 
ciacTIs apxwv eipiyys TaTnp Tod wéANovTOs ai@vos, which is 
now inserted in cod, 8° A in the older rendering. Here 
23 58 is translated literally by eds icxupos, “a mighty God” 
and SY “AN by ratyp Tot uédXovTos atevos, “father of the age 
to come.” This translator interpreted the text in accordance 
with the later messianic idea of the age to come. But do we 
have even here the same idea as that at the basis of the mystery 
religion? 

II. This leads us over to the second set of ideas which the 
Jews brought to Alexandria, according to Kittel, and with 
which they influenced the hellenistic mystery religion. Isaiah 
predicted a new age with the coming of the ideal king, whose 
reign is to be DAY Ii AMO. When he called him IP “3N 
he did not use the term, as the later Greek translator did, as 
meaning zatTyp Tov uéAXovTos aiwvos, “father of the age to 
come;” not even the earlier translator had done that. And 
yet Kittel believes that this idea is quite old in Palestine. He 
connects ndy by Gen. 22 33 (J) “God of old” or better “God 
of eternity,” Qeos aimvos, with the Aion idea, comparing also 
the Phenician deity Xpovos ayjpatos = “ Ageless time,” and 
maintains that it implies that time itself or time and eternity 
are thought of as God (as Aion was in Alexandria), and thinks 
that the interpretation M78 WES AIS (Ex. 3 13) of the name 
ms means the one who remains permanently the same, the 
Eternal,” as expressing Jahweh’s essential being. Deity and 
eternity are the same: Jahweh is eternity, is the Aion. In the 
mystery religion Aion is a special God, in Israel Jahweh is 
Aion. 

Of course, Jahweh appropriated the names of El ‘oldm and 
El ‘elyén in the process of assimilation, but it is unlikely that 


117 This is of course not the original meaning of mm but the one 
attached to him later. 
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the abstract reasoning, which Kittel assumes, was familiar to 
the Jews in early times. Jahweh is eternal, but not Jahweh 
is eternity nor eternity is Jahweh. The Messiah is even 
according to the later Greek translator the father of the age 
to come, i. e. the bringer or the ruler of the age to come but 
not Aion himself. Thus here, too, the characteristic Aion idea 
of the mystery cults is absent. 

IIT. About the third or fourth sets of ideas not much need 
be said. As regards the third, the idea of union or identification 
with God in king and prophet, it is quite uncertain, however 
interesting and ingenious the theory as worked out by Volz 
and Mowinckel may be, that the psalms that celebrate Jahweh 
as having become King (e. g. Psalm 47, 93, 95100) refer to 
the cultic festival of Jahweh’s enthronement on New Year’s 
day rather than to the time of the future when Jahweh shall 
actually reign as King over the whole world. In other words, 
the eschatological interpretation of these psalms has not yet 
been proved to be wrong. Moreover, we do not know that 
Israel’s idea in celebrating New Year’s day as the day of 
Jahweh’s enthronement was that the human king also celebrated 
his own enthronement, and that Jahweh and the king were one 
in ascending the throne, so that in the mimic representation 
of Jahweh’s enthronement the king experienced in reality a 
mystic union with God, whose experience is his own. If this 
was the case, it cannot be proved and it is unlikely. This in 
spite of the fact that there was an extremely close connection 
between the deity and the king, as is manifest from the phrase 
in Ps. 2, “Thou art my son, this day have I begotten thee;” 
from the address of the king as “Elohim” in Ps. 45; from the 
comparison of David with the angel of God in 2 Sam. 1417; 
and from the sacred character of the Anointed of Jahweh, 
which made an offence against him as serious as one against 
God himself. There was such a strong, determined opposition 
to the deification of the king in Israel that we need much 
stronger proofs. What Kittel says of the union of God with 
the prophet (nab?) is true, the prophet is possessed by God 
and the earlier neb?im aimed at union with God in the ecstatic 
state. But the great prophets are never concious of mystical 
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identification with God; on the contrary they differentiate 
between Jahweh’s and their own speech more and more. 

IV. In the fourth set of ideas it should not be overlooked 
that while the intimate communion of some of the Psalmists 
(e. g. 16, 17, 27, 63, 36, 49, 73) with God has a certain mystical 
character, yet it is not of the kind that we have in the mysteries. 
Only one passage can be adduced in which the psalmist may 
be suspected of speaking of “the mysteries of God” 73 17 
ON ‘Wipd. But it seems quite clear that the use of special 
mystery rites for the attainment of the divine light and life is 
antecedently unlikely in this connection; if they should however 
be referred to, we should have to assume an influence on their 
part on the psalmist, not vice versa, as Kittel must agree. 
The firm confidence in immortality which Kittel, with others, 
finds in Ps. 73 and 17 is not so manifestly present that inter- 
preters are agreed on it. It is true, whether it is directly 
expressed or not, the psalmists (73 and 16, 17) are quite close 
to it in their strong conviction that nothing can interrupt the 
communion with God which is to them the highest good in the 
world. And Kittel is right when he points out how different 
the active mysticism of the Jews with its ethical oneness with 
God, the union of the will with God’s will, was from the passive 
mysticism of the mystery religions and that immortality by itself, 
apart from communion with God, is valueless. 

The conclusion is that it does not seem likely that the Jews 
had the essential ideas of the mystery religion when they came 
to Alexandria. It is not that they had not assimilated ancient 
myths and transformed them—that is too firmly established to 
admit of any doubt. That the Jews knew the Tammuz and 
Adonis myths at least as early as Ezekiel (8 14), yea even as 
Isaiah (17 10), and practised their cults, is certain. But that 
they had the particular myth of the divine virgin born child, 
who should bring in the new age, together with the Aion myth, 
has not been demonstrated, at least not yet. There is no proof 
that this belief was entertained at the time of Isaiah, or in the 
Babylonian exile, or at the time of the LXX translator in 
Alexandria, by genuine Jews. Again, the mystic union in the 
sense of identification with the deity on the part of the king 
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in Israel and Judah, if it was entertained under the monarchy, 
had given way to a strong opposition to the deification of the 
kings. As to the union of the prophets with God, the great 
prophets especially had more and more distinguished between 
Jahweh’s and their own words so that the prophets are never 
thought of as God himself, even when they speak in His name; 
they are only his messengers or servants. And the character- 
istic element of the mystery religions, that the worshipper must 
pass through the same experiences, especially of dying and 
rising, as the deity and gain in mystic union with God deification 
and immortality, is absent from the Old Testament. There is 
a difference between myths and mysteries. Even if Israel had 
those myths of the virgin born divine child and savior and of 
Aion, that would not necessarily imply that they also had 
mystery cults connected with them. 

But assuming that the Jews had actually brought these 
ideas with them to Alexandria, what did they contribute to 
the hellenistic mystery religion and how did they influence it? 
Kittel does not tell us anything about this, although this should 
be an important part of his demonstration. Are there traces 
in the hellenistic mystery cults that we must explain as due to 
Jewish influence? Is it enough to show that the Jews had all 
the important elements of the mystery religion in higher forms 
when they came to Alexandria and to assert that in their 
propaganda among the Hellenists they must undoubtedly have 
used them and influenced the mystery cults with their own 
spirit, without stating just how their influence can be detected 
and just what particular new element they imparted? Take 
those myths of the virgin born divine savior child and of Aion. 
Just what did the Jewish belief add to the hellenistic cults? 
Can we point out a single idea or usage that is characteristic- 
ally Jewish in them? If the Jewish festivals of the winter 
solstice (Hanukkah) or of the Spring equinox were celebrated 
with ancient mystery rites, which is very improbable, we know 
nothing of them and it would be vain to suggest that they 
were similar to the hellenistic mysteries. If the LXX in its 
translation of 4 map@évos actually did show the unconscious 
evidence of the mythical divine virgin, it would be easier to 
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believe that the mysteries influenced the LXX than vice versa, 
because the translator was opposed to the mythical and did 
not intend to influence the mystery religion by his translation. 
The distinctive contribution of the Jews in their missionary 
activity was their insistence on monotheism and morality, but 
it would be difficult to prove that they influenced thereby the 
hellenistic mystery cults. 

And yet the Old Testament in Greek was destined to play 
an important part in the history of the mysteries, not however 
in the Jewish propaganda in Alexandria, but in the Christian 
church. The Christians connected with the Greek “Behold 
the virgin shall conceive and have a son” the Virgin Mary, 
the Mother of Jesus (Mat. 1 23). They made, later on, the 
connection between the birth of Jesus and the birth of Helios 
and Aion. It seemed to them that the heathen had instituted 
the festival of their birth as an involuntary tribute to the truth, 
in order that they might not lose all their adherents. The 
church adopted later in its cult of Christ all the important 
features of the cult of Sol invictus. And the Mother of Christ, 
the Virgin Mary, became the Mother of God and the Queen 
of heaven in cult and in theology. Here the Old Testament in 
the Greek rendering of 7 zapOévos made indeed a contribution 
to the mystery cults in the Christian church. It facilitated the 
fusion of the Christian religion with the mysteries, its adaptation 
of them, and its victory over them. But that is entirely different 
from Kittel’s theory. 
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JESUS AND SEPPHORIS 


SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


ODAY no one will question the propriety of interrogating 

the social environment of Jesus’ youth for knowledge of 
the heritages and stimuli that shaped his later attitudes. But 
Nazareth has commonly been assigned the role of a secluded 
village, almost lost behind the surrounding hills. It is assumed 
to have been so cut off from the rest of the country that its 
inhabitants had no intimate contact with the varied interests 
of contemporary Galilean society in the larger centers of 
population. Sometimes Jesus is permitted a wider outlook 
as he makes imagined ascents to the top of the encircling 
hills where the panorama might refresh his memory of Old 
Testament history. Or his imagination might have been stirred 
by sight of the peoples and caravans moving along the busy 
highways of Galilee. But in this portraiture he remains 
detached, an individual apart, contemplating the passing scene 
from a position of isolation. That he himself actively parti- 
cipated in the life of a going society which included in its 
maelstrom many diverse currents is rarely or never imagined. 
His recent Jewish biographer, Klausner, is quite in style when 
he says: “This Nazareth, tightly enclosed within its hills, 
hearing but a faint distant echo of wars and conflicts, a 
charming corner, hidden away and forgotten, could create 
only the dreamer, vne who would reform the world not by 
revolt against the power of Rome, not by national insurrection, 


1 EB. g., G. A. Smith, The Historical Geography of the Holy Land, 
4th edition (London, 1896), pp. 4832—435. 
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but by the kingdom of heaven, by the inner reformation of 
the individual.”? 

That the village of Nazareth was a bare hour’s walk from 
Galilee’s largest city, Sepphoris, and but a half hour from its 
largest village, Japha, are facts whose import in this connection 
may be far greater than has ordinarily been supposed.* With 
the freedom of movement characteristic of Palestinian society 
in the time of Jesus, it is very doubtful whether the inhabitants 
of even a small village so near to two comparatively large 
centers of population, could have maintained anything like 
the seclusion that has been commonly assumed for Jesus prior 
to his public activity. The modern traveler, approaching 
Nazareth from the south by way of Japha cannot imagine 
that there ever was any serious barrier separating the two 
places. And if he approaches Nazareth from the north, by 
way of the modern village marking the site of the ancient 
Sepphoris, he will realize how easily accessible it was to the 
people of Nazareth when travel by foot was the ordinary 
means of locomotion. Certainly Nazareth was not so “tightly 
enclosed within its hills” that the villagers were not within 
easy reach of both Japha and Sepphoris. Even had they not 
been impelled by business or curiosity to visit these neigh- 
boring communities, it is still improbable that they could have 
remained completely immune from urban influences. Travel 
between these centers would have touched at least the out- 
skirts of Nazareth. According to Josephus, Japha‘ lay on 
the shortest road from Galilee to Jerusalem, leading through 


2 J. Klausner, Jesus of Nazareth: His Times, His Life and His 
Teaching. Translated from the original Hebrew by H. Danby (New 
York, 1925), pp. 236 f. 

3 The physical fact of Nazareth’s proximity to important centers of 
population is recognized clearly by G. Dalman, Orte und Wege Jesu, 
3. Aufl. (Giitersloh, 1924), pp. 68f., but the question of its social signi- 
ficance for the experience of Jesus is not broached. In G. A. Smith, 
The Historical Geography of the Holy Land, the whole matter is ignored 
and in the Index neither Japha nor Sepphoris is listed, although the 
latter is mentioned at least once in a footnote (p. 414, note 4). 

4 Data about Japha are given by Josephus, War II, 289 ff, 578; 
Life 188, 230, 233, 269. 
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Samaria. Since this was only a three-days journey, undoubt- 
edly much of the intercourse between Sepphoris and Jeru- 
salem would follow this route. Not every Jew, it must be 
remembered, would carry religious scruples to the limit of 
avoiding the more convenient road through Samaria, and for 
non-Jews it would be a matter of indifference. 

The proximity of Nazareth to these two centers of popul- 
ation, and particularly to Sepphoris, suggests the possibility 
of important social contacts for Jesus during his youth and 
early manhood. While explicit data are lacking, it would 
seem quite as legitimate to theorize about the type of social 
experience acquired by Jesus living in what was virtually a 
suburb of the largest city of Galilee, as to picture in the 
common fashion of many of his biographers the type of person 
he must have been, because he lived in the imagined seclusion 
of a village among the hills. 

According to Josephus, from early in the first century B. C. 
Sepphoris figured conspicuously in Jewish history. In the 
time of Alexander Jannaeus it had been so strong a fortress 
that his enemy, Ptolemy, was unable to take it.2 A gener- 
ation later, when the Romans divided Palestine into five 
administrative regions, Sepphoris was chosen as the capital 
of Galilee.© When Herod the Great was struggling for pos- 
session of his kingdom, this city offered him no resistance, 
but he found here much-needed supplies for his army.’ 
Evidently it remained under Herod an important military 
post where arms and provisions were stored, for after his 
death the revolutionary leader Judas equipped his followers 
with weapons from the royal palace in Sepphoris, and made 
this region the center of his operations.* Presently its citizens 
were to pay dearly for their seditious inclinations. When 
the Romans, assisted by Aretas of Arabia, fell upon the city 
they burned it and made slaves of its inhabitants.® But 


5 Ant. XIII, 338. 

6 War I, 170; Ant. XIV, 91. 

7 War I, 304; Ant. XIV, 414. 
8 War II, 56; Ant. XVII, 271. 
9 War II, 68; Ant. XVII, 289. 
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afterwards a new and more brilliant city arose from the ruins. 
It was so splendidly restored by Herod Antipas that it became 
the “ornament of all Galilee” and was called avroxparopis,” 
whatever that may mean. Until the founding of Tiberias 
shortly before the year 30 A. D., Sepphoris was the royal 
residence, but not even the loss of this distinction seriously 
impaired its standing. Its prominence in the time of the 
revolution of 66 A. D.," and in still later Jewish history," 
is further testimony to its prestige. 

It cannot have been without significance that Jesus grew 
to manhood in the neighborhood of Sepphoris. In Jesus’ day 
its population included both Jews and foreigners, although it 
passed for a Jewish rather than a Greek city. It was not 
reckoned among the cities of the Decapolis. In its neighbor- 
hood there were, according to Josephus, also many villages. 
Had he listed them by name likely enough Nazareth would 
have been included in the group. It would not be from lack 
of opportunity if the young men of these adjacent villages did 
not become familiar with the many-sided life in a commercial 
and political center ranking in importance second only to 
Jerusalem. All the varied interests characteristic of Galilean 
society in the early Imperial Age were present in the cosmo- 
politan atmosphere of Sepphoris. 

Jesus was a lad perhaps five years old when the Romans 
wreaked on Sepphoris their vengeance for its connection with 
the revolution of Judas. Apparently Antipas began the work 
of reconstruction about ten years later, but at what date it 
was completed is unknown. A heap of ruins could not be 
converted into the “ornament of all Galilee” in a single day. 


10 Ant. XVIII, 27. 

11 This is much stressed by Josephus. See War II, 511, 574, 629, 
645 f.; III, 30 ff., 59, 61, 129; Life 30, 37 ff., 64, 82, 103, 123f., 188, 203, 
282 f., 346, 873 f., 379 f., 384, 394—396, 411. 

12 Talmudic references may be found in literature cited by E. Schiirer, 
Geschichte des jiidischen Volkes, 4. Aufl. (Leipzig, 1907), II, 209, note 489. 

13 Life 346, The wept airy xéyas txovca wodAds may mean no more than 
“its many neighboring villages,” or it may signify villages lying within 
the city’s jurisdiction, like the xdmac Kawapelas rijs Bidlrrov of Mark 827. 

2 
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One may surmise that the task was not finished until about 
the year 25 A. D. and that its completion, and the accom- 
plishment of a similar rebuilding program at Betharamatha, ™ 
released laborers who could now be employed upon the new 
foundation at Tiberias.'® 

That a vigorous building enterprise was in progress at 
Sepphoris while Jesus was still a youth, and at the same time 
the main support of a family of at least six younger children 
and a widowed mother, compels one to ask whether Jesus 
himself may not have sought an opportunity to ply his car- 
penter’s trade in the city. It has been maintained with a 
high degree of probability that “carpenter” as applied to Jesus 
meant not simply a worker in wood but one who worked at 
the building trade in general,'® and it requires no very daring 
flight of the imagination to picture the youthful Jesus seeking 
and finding employment in Sepphoris. But whether or not 
he actually labored there, his presence in the city on various 
occasions can scarcely be doubted, and the fact of such con- 


tacts during the formative years of his young manhood may 
account for attitudes and opinions that show themselves con- 
spicuously during his public ministry. Had his earlier experience 


14 Josephus, War II, 59, 168; Ant. XVIII, 27; but written ’Apudda 
in the usual text of Ant. XVII, 277. Elsewhere in Josephus it is called 
Julias (War IV, 438, 454). This Perean city had perished also in the 
seditions following the death of Herod the Great. Its reconstruction 
would seem to have gone on contemporaneously with that of Sepphoris 
(Ant. XVIII, 27). The parallel reference in War II, 168, which mentions 
Julias after Tiberias, probably is in the nature of an afterthought and 
should not be taken to imply chronological sequence. That the city had 
first been rechristened Livias—it is so called by Eusebius and Jerome — 
in honor of the empress shows that it was rebuilt before the death of 
Augustus (14 A. D.), after which his widow acquired the right to member- 
ship in the gens Julia (Ovid, Fasti I, 536; Tacitus, Annals I, 8; Cassius 
Dio LVI, 46). From the order of events listed in Josephus, Ant. XVIII, 
26—28 it would appear that the work on Sepphoris and Betharamatha 
was not begun before the year 7 A. D. 

15 One infers from the context in Josephus, Ant. XVIII, 35 f. that this 
work was begun early in the procuratorship of Pilate (26—36 A. D.), 
and certainly not before Tiberius became emperor. 

16 See O. Holtzmann, Das Leben Jesu (Tiibingen, 1901), p. 3. 
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been confined within the narrow limits of a secluded village, 
certain traits of his character are exceedingly difficult to 
explain. They become more readily understandable when we 
assume that in his youth and early manhood his outlook had 
been shaped by wider contacts with a more varied environment. 

The unconventionality of Jesus in mingling freely with the 
common people, his generosity toward the stranger and the 
outcast, and his conviction of the equality of all classes before 
God, perhaps owe their origin in no slight degree to the 
proximity of Nazareth to Sepphoris. Had Jesus spent his 
youth in a remote village amid strictly Jewish surroundings, 
he would have been less likely to acquire these generous at- 
titudes which later characterized his public career. But if in 
Sepphoris he had come in contact not only with Jewish fellow- 
laborers but also with artisans of other nationalities, or if only 
on brief but numerous visits to the city he frequently encountered 
a mixed population on the streets and in the shops, and thus 
grew accustomed to freedom of intercourse, one can a little 
better understand the genesis of that spirit of toleration which 
caused him to be called the friend of publicans and sinners. 

Still another distinctive feature about the career of Jesus 
was his method of effecting reform. He quite reversed the 
program of the contemporary Jewish reformer, such as one 
meets in the Zadokite sectary, the Essene, a Bannus, or a 
John the Baptist. The representatives of these movements 
summoned people to separate themselves from their customary 
pursuits as a condition for realizing a better righteousness. 
In order to be especially pleasing to God one must withdraw 
from the ordinary contacts of daily life. Jesus, on the other 
hand, did not call upon his followers to sever relations with 
their fellows, nor did he perpetuate in his own practice even 
the distinguishing mark of the Johannine baptismal rite. In 
his view religion was something that could function to the full 
while people were engaged in their normal activities. His ideals 
of righteousness were realizable and to be realized in close 
contact with society in the actual process of everyday living. 
Had he arrived at his ideals in the seclusion of a small village, 
from which occasionally he withdrew to the quiet of the sur- 

Q* 
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rounding hills to perfect his meditations, probably he would 
have demanded of his disciples a similar isolation as the con- 
dition necessary for attaining true righteousness. If, on the 
contrary, Jesus’ own deepest religious experiences had been 
evolved amid the multifarious contacts of a complex society, 
such as residence in the neighborhood of Sepphoris provided, 
one can the more readily understand why he was no voice 
crying in the wilderness, but was the companionable teacher 
equally at home in the crowded streets of Capernaum, among 
the fishermen on the shore of the lake, among the laborers in 
the fields, or with the travelers on the highways. They had 
all been a part of his earlier experiences and nothing about 
these relations seemed strange or unnatural to him now, or 
inconsistent with genuine piety. 

Perhaps the influence of Sepphoris is to be seen in an 
even more pronounced degree in shaping Jesus’ attitude toward 
the Roman government. The people of Sepphoris and its 
vicinity were three-quarters of a century earlier than the 
people of Jerusalem in learning by sad experience the utter 
futility of a revolution against Rome. When at the time of 
his first insurrection Judas had taken possession of the royal 
treasures and arms at Sepphoris, evidently the citizens were 
not unsympathetic with his action, for when the Romans sup- 
pressed the revolution they burned the city and enslaved the 
inhabitants. But the residents of the new city were distinctly 
opposed to all revolutionary movements. Not even its Jewish 
population could be persuaded to take up arms against Rome. 
When at the time of the census Judas instigated a fresh 
revolt he had to find a new center for his operations.” Again, 
during the early stages of the uprising of 66 A. D., when 


17 That this Judas, “a Galilean from the city of Gamala” (Josephus, 
Ant. XVIII, 4), was the same Judas “son of Hezekiah” who had got 
Sepphoris into trouble a decade earlier is not to be doubted. The family 
had a very persistent revolution-complex, if Josephus is to be trusted. 
The father himself had been an “arch-robber,” Judas’ sons, James and 
Simon, were crucified for sedition during the procuratorship of Tiberius 
Alexander, their brother, Manahem, was a martyr-leader in the revolt of 
66 A. D., and still another relative, Eleazar, was commander of the 
Sicarii (Ant. XVII, 27; XX, 102; War II, 56, 433 ff.; VII, 253). 
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Josephus was busy fortifying Galilee to resist the Roman 
armies, he found the citizens of Sepphoris entirely out of sym- 
pathy with his enterprise, although the city was recognized 
by all concerned as quite properly a part of the Jewish domains. 
Notwithstanding the fact that it was strategically situated and 
could have offered formidable resistance, when the Romans 
appeared upon the scene, Sepphoris, with its surrounding vil- 
lages, immediately declared itself opposed to the policy of 
revolution.'* The citizens pledged fidelity to the Romans and 
were given a Roman garrison for their protection.” 

That shortly before the year 30 A. D. a carpenter from the 
neighboring village of Nazareth should have had his own at- 
titude toward the Roman government influenced by this 
characteristic psychology of the people of Sepphoris is, of 
course, only a conjecture. But the attitude which this city 
and its outlying villages took in the year 66 A. D. had been 
in force for three quarters of a century. After the restoration 
by Antipas the inhabitants realized how futile had been the 
attempt of their predecessors to wrest independence from the 
Romans by force of arms. Those persons who participated in 
the work of restoration, whether laborers, merchants or residents 
in general, had no desire that history should repeat itself. It 
required no very extraordinary powers of foresight on their 
part to perceive that further revolution would issue only in a 
new disaster to life and property. But in holding to this at- 
titude, they were entirely out of harmony with other sections 
of Galilee, where Judas and his kinsmen continued the agitation 
that issued in the uprising of 66 A. D. 

On the other hand, Jesus, living in the environment of 
Sepphoris and facing life’s problems in the light of its expe- 
riences, shared the conviction that the kingdom of God was 
not to be established by use of the sword. Deliverance for 
the chosen people was to come in some other way. Throughout 
his career Jesus maintained this attitude of non-resistance to- 
ward Rome. But this was not the characteristic psychology 


18 See significant remarks in Josephus, War II, 511; III, 30ff.; Life 
37 ff, 103 ff, 124, 232, 346, 
19 Josephus, War III, 31; Life 346. 
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of other parts of Galilee. When his enemies induced him to 
admit the propriety of paying tribute to Caesar they executed 
a skilful manoeuver for undermining the loyalty of his followers 
from Galilee.” His state of mind was hard even for his most 
devoted followers to comprehend. Up to the very end they were 
expecting him to restore the kingdom of David and give them 
positions of honor in his cabinet. The hope that Jesus would 
ultimately effect Israel’s deliverance by assuming the role of 
a new and more successful revolutionist clung to his disciples 
until the crucifixion. When this took place they fled from 
Jerusalem with the conviction that God had forsaken him. 
But Peter, James and John were from that region of Galilee 
where the psychology of revolution still flourished. As yet 
they had not learned the lesson that had been taught Sep- 
phoris and its neighborhood a generation earlier, and had not 
appreciated the full measure of Jesus’ inherited conviction that 
God had no intention of asking his people to initiate their 
own desired redemption by a revolt against Rome. 


20 Mark 12 13 ff. and parallels. 
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THE Q SECTION ON JOHN THE BAPTIST AND 
THE SHEMONEH ESREH' 


BENJAMIN W. BACON 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


F there be any problem of vital interest in the domain of 

New Testament research it is The Question of Q. The normal 
method of procedure for recovery of the pre-canonical source 
we have come to designate Q has been, inevitably, the juxta- 
position, sometimes in Matthean, sometimes (with better reason) 
in Lukan order, of those sections of gospel material which 
coincide verbally in the two later Synoptic Gospels, but are not 
found in Mark. As a first step this procedure is correct. By 
general consent these sections must be derived from some pre- 
canonical source, because the verbal identity they exhibit between 
Matthew and Luke is closer than between Mark and either 
transcriber. If Mark was the ‘First’ source of Matthew and Luke 
this other was also a document, and their ‘Second.’ To escape 
the inference we should have to maintain the extreme impro- 
bability that one of the two has borrowed directly from the other. 

The ‘Second Source’ exists. It was a real document. To 
avoid ambiguity let us speak of it as S, reserving the symbol 
Q to designate the Mattheo-Lukan blocks, or paragraphs, drawn 
from it, sometimes called ‘double-tradition’ material. Harnack 
counts fifty-nine indisputable fragments of this material, besides 
a few which might be questioned. Fifty-nine acknowledged 
fragments would seem to offer a fairly secure basis for the 
reconstruction of S. The Didaché was reconstructed by Kra- 


1 Read at the meeting of the SBLE in New York, Dec. 28, 1925, 
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wutsky out of parallel extracts in The Apostolic Constitutions 
and The Apostolic Epitome, in advance of its discovery by 
Bryennios. Zahn had a similarly gratifying experience after 
reconstructing The Acts of John from the Vita by Pionius. 
Both Zahn and Harnack have reconstructed Marcion’s Evan- 
gelion from Tertullian’s refutation, and Rendel Harris has 
found The Apology of Aristides underlying Barlaam and Jo- 
saphat. Why cannot we have similar successes in the most vital 
instance of all, the primitive record of the teaching of Jesus? 
But no; with vastly greater effort on the part of a host of 
scholars, results here have been disappointing in the extreme. 
Mere juxtaposition of the Q fragments does not produce 8, nor 
anything like it. The fragments survive. Their sequence appears 
hopelessly lost. Primitive tradition, corroborated by the Preface 
of Luke, indicates that Mark’s order was not highly esteemed. 
But Matthew and Luke have treated it as almost sacro-sanct as 
compared with their ruthless destruction of the order of their 
Q material. S they have torn limb from limb. Moffatt’s Intro- 
duction tabulates no less than sixteen vain attempts to solve 
the riddle, and several more “reconstructions” have since 
appeared. The verdict pronounced on one applies fitly to all: 
“We are promised a writing: we are presented with a heap of 
ruins.” 

To none of these attempts at synthesis does the verdict more 
justly apply than to Harnack’s in his well known Beitrag entitled 
Spriiche und Reden Jesu, oder Die Zweite Synoptische Quelle. 
(Engl. Sayings and Discourses of Jesus). This is the most 
systematic and elaborate of the reconstructions. It is also the 
most frankly pessimistic. Harnack is sure that S was “not a 
gospel.” It began, he admits, with an introduction to the sacred 
drama, wherein the Baptist played the part of forerunner, and 
the principal figure was seen in the act of receiving and inter- 
preting his vocation. There was a prologue, but no correspond- 
ing epilogue. The hero was brought on the stage, but no “exit” 
was provided. He was left there to disappear, perhaps by 
evaporation. The Q Temptation story foreshadows the sort of 
fate a Christ “according to the things of God” must expect to 
suffer. But Harnack holds that S had no account of the ministry, 
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above all “no passion story.” In the business ‘world such a 
confession of voluntary bankruptcy could hardly be made without 
exciting the suspicion of “concealed assets.” Why is it that 
gospel critics are so singularly willing to acknowledge that they 
can analyze but cannot reconstruct? The truth is they have 
not found that which more or less consciously they had set their 
hearts on discovering. 

Against the almost unanimous protest of Continental scholars, 
ranging in ecclesiastical standing from Loisy to Zahn, appeal 
is made by nearly all our searchers in defense of their verdict 
of non liquet to an alleged statement of Papias. Harnack no 
less than the rest informs us that Papias described this Source 
as a “Compend of the Oracles of the Lord” (cWvragts Tov xupia- 
kav Noyiwv). Ergo we must think of it as a formless agglomer- 
ation of apothegms. This was Schleiermacher’s application of 
the famous Papias fragment. Refuted by Hilgenfeld, Schleier- 
macher was nevertheless followed in the main by Lightfoot; 
then Sanday gave new impetus to the reaction, and has been 
followed by Moffatt, Streeter, and the rest. Oxford, they tell 
us, is the place where German theories go when they die. In 
this case the moribund theory took refuge first in Cambridge, 
then Oxford, then rejuvenated spread its wings for Scotland, 
America and the ends of the earth. 

Who, then, was this Papias; and what was his testimony? — 
Papias was a corrector of Gnostic misinterpretations of “the 
commandments (évroAai) delivered by the Lord to the Faith.” 
The false interpreters may be exemplified by Basilides of 
Alexandria, who wrote about 130-135 twenty-four books of 
*Egnyyruxa on the Gospel of Luke. Papias wrote in 140-150, 
relying for his more orthodox “exegesis” on the “living and 
abiding voice” of apostolic tradition, obtained from “elders” 
who in Papias’ youth, when he probably had personal contact 
with them, and subsequently while two survivors of the group 
could still be consulted at second hand, could report actual 
“words of Apostles.” In the preface to his Interpretation(s) of 
the Lord’s Oracles (Egnyjces tov xupiaxav Aoyiwv) Papias 
asserted that the ‘Oracles’ (Adya) in question were to be found 
by Greek readers in authentic compilation in the Gospel of 
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Matthew. This ‘compend of the oracles,’ though no longer extant 
in the original language of Jesus and the Twelve, nor even in 
an ‘authorized version’ such as Mark had provided for the 
utterances of Peter, was really the work of Matthew himself. 
For while Peter in his preaching had had “no design of making 
a compend of the Lord’s precepts” (ovx éorep civragtw Tav 
Kuptax@v ‘ovovmevos Aovyiwv), Matthew had actually “compiled 
the precepts” (cuvérafev ra Adyia) in the original language. 

The compend here referred to by Papias was unquestionably 
our canonical Gospel of Matthew, nothing else. No other terms 
can more exactly describe what this Gospel was to his generation. 
To imagine an orthodox writer in this period aiming to correct 
what Irenaeus calls the “bad interpreters of things well said” 
(Irenaeus is referring to these very “oracles of the Lord” [Aya 
Tov kupiov}), and applying these terms: “Compend of the Oracles,” 
“compiled the oracles,” to any other work than our own canonical 
Matthew, is an absurdity; a double absurdity when we further 
observe that no single early writer ever dreamed of any other 
application for Papias’ words, though many possessed his work 
entire, and most depended on it for all they knew regarding 
gospel origins. It was reserved for nineteenth century critics to 
discover, on the basis of the single phrase just quoted, that 
Papias was not speaking of the well known Gospel of Matthew, 
which in his time is the supreme reliance of all Church writers 
for the Lord’s “commandments” (évroAai) or “precepts” (Ady:a), 
but of the Source which modern critics have unearthed as a 
substructure of the Gospels! Hilgenfeld promptly pointed out 
this absurdity, and Continental critics, including those as opposed 
otherwise to Hilgenfeld as the conservative Zahn, are keenly 
alive to it. But advocates of the ‘two-document’ theory of gospel 
origins have been loath to lose so splendid a witness for their 
discovery. They shifted their ground, maintaining that while 
Papias personally might perhaps have had only our Matthew 
in view, yet his informant “the Elder” must have been speak- 
ing of S. 

As a ‘blue-sky’ foundation for the theory this might have 
served fairly well save for one unfortunate fact, viz, that Papias 
does not give the statement about Matthew as a tradition received 
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from “the Eider,” or from any body else. He merely asserts 
it as a bit of current information which no-one would think of 
contradicting. Misinformation it certainly is, embodied in the 
title which we can trace to Papias’ time, but no earlier. Why 
this Gospel, composed in Greek, on Greek wnapostolic found- 
ations was ascribed to the Apostle Matthew, the difference of 
language being accounted for by a theory of translation, is not 
our present concern. We merely deny the alleged reference to 
S. Neither Papias nor his informant knows of its existence. 
There is no trace of any utterance of “the Elder” regarding 
any writing whatever save Mark (our own Greek Mark), also 
very correctly described by the Elder from the current point of 
view. Papias refers to our canonical Matthew. In all antiquity 
there is not the faintest trace of a suspicion of the existence of 
S. Conceptions of it, therefore, which rest, avowedly or other- 
wise, on ancient utterances intended to apply to another writing 
are simply a delusion and a snare. Take, for example, the three 
assertions which Papias is supposed to have made about it. We 
are told (1) that it was an Aramaic document; (2) that it was 
a collection of apothegms, or logia; (3) that it was the work of 
the Apostle Matthew. All we know about S is derived from 
the intrinsic evidence of the Q fragments. Our systematic study 
of these is still to come, but they already afford enough to 
contradict squarely every one of the above three assumptions. 
Here is what we can know. 

1) When used by Matthew and Luke S was not an Aramaic 
but a Greek document. Ultimately, of course, all gospel material 
goes back to the language spoken by Jesus and his Galilean 
followers. It may therefore be expected to retain more or less 
recognizable traces of translation from Aramaic. Professor 
Torrey’s services in the recovery of such evidences have been 
conspicuous. But the phenomenon we are dealing with at present 
is word for word coincidence in two mutually independent Greek 
writers for whole paragraphs of their material. For that there 
is no other possible explanation than dependence by each on 
the same Greek document. 

2) S was not a compend of logia. Besides its Vorgeschichte 
relating the ministry of John as introductory to that of Jesus, 
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it contained stories of healings like that of the Centurion’s 
Servant (Mt. 8 5-10 = Lk. 71-9), which are indistinguishable, as 
respects narrative character, from the tpay0évra of Mark, The 
characteristic feature of S was not apothegms, but discourses 
on set subjects; not Adya, but drarpiBai. 

3) S was not the work of the Apostle Matthew, nor of any 
authoritative eye-witness. Had it been so, its relative neglect 
by Mark, and its subordination to Mark by the two later Syn- 
optists, would be inexplicable. 

Let us return, then, to the Q fragments, freed from the 
handicap of false assumptions. 

I have said that the order of the Q fragments in Luke had 
been found on the whole preferable to that of Matthew. Harnack, 
under the spell of the Papias delusion, adopted as his working 
hypothesis that our Gospel of Matthew (so-called) would natur- 
ally reflect more nearly the character and order of S, because 
(on this false assumption) it inherited its name from it. Streeter 
and other critics, though still under the same delusion, have 
found this hypothesis to be negatived by the facts. The result 
should have been foreseen. Notoriously Matthew’s order is 
artificial. For the sake of presenting the “commandments,” 
which for Matthew constitute the essence of the message (1917; 
28 20), this evangelist assembles his material in the form of five 
agglutinations which we may call Sermons (cc. 5 —7; 10; 13; 18; 
23—25), each of which has its appropriate narrative introduction. 
In the interest of this arrangement Matthew has reduced Mark’s 
order for the Galilean ministry to chaos. The “mighty works” 
are all combined in a single group of ten (cc. 7—9), which 
introduce The Mission Charge to the Twelve (c. 10). Matthew’s 
treatment of S has been equally arbitrary. His agglutinated 
Sermons destroy what little Luke retains of the historical settings 
of the discourses. These are reduced to fragments in order to 
be rebuilt into the five books of “commandments.” 

Luke, on the other hand, has been faithful to the engagement 
of his Preface to present an orderly narrative of the course of 
events. We may have occasion more than once to wish that he 
had not attempted corrections of the order of his sources; but 
on the whole we must admit that he has shown extraordinary 
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conservatism in correcting that of Mark, and that. if he has 
changed that of S, it has been in the bona fide effort to tell 
things in chronological sequence. He gives the teaching of Jesus 
. in the form of discourses (not “oracles,” commandments, or 
precepts), uttered on various appropriate historical occasions. 
His knowledge of the actual course of events is obviously deficient, 
and he is timid about deserting Mark; but so far as he can Luke 
does tel] his story “in order.” As between the two it should 
have been our working hypothesis from the start, that Luke, 
who presents most of his Q material in two great blocks inserted 
at two separate points of the Markan narrative, has done less 
violence to the order of his sources than Matthew. Having tried 
the détour it may be hoped that critics will henceforth keep to 
the straight road. 

But as yet our devotees in the Quest of Q have not worked 
themselves free from the Papias delusion, and the high example 
of Harnack has unfortunately served only to rivet their fetters. 
Nothing will suit unless it can be called in some sense “Matthean.” 
Moffatt tells of “the Logia spoken of by Papias.” W. C. Allen 
talks about “the Matthean Logia” meaning the Second Source. 
Streeter continues to affirm that this was “not a gospel,” and 
contained no account of the final scenes in Jerusalem. All are 
bent on finding logia! 

On the other hand B. Weiss advanced a theory of a pre- 
canonical source traceable in all three Synoptists, only more 
freely employed by Matthew and Luke. It met no favor. The 
same grounds were justly urged against it as against the old 
Urevangelium theory. How, it was asked, could a document of 
such standing, an apostolic record, have been later eclipsed by 
our canonical Gospels; and so completely as to vanish without 
a trace? The objection is fatal—to Weiss’ theory. An apostolic 
proto-gospel could hardly have disappeared without trace. But 
what if S were not apostolic? We may suppose, if we like, 
that its author was that friend of Paul at Caesarea known to 
Luke as “Philip the evangelist” (Acts 218). A non-apostolic 
record of the teachings of Jesus in the form of dtatp:Bai connected 
by a very slender thread of story could easily be displaced by 
a Gospel emanating from Rome under the august name of Peter 
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(to Justin Martyr Mark is “the Memoirs of Peter”), understood 
to be an authoritative report of “both sayings and doings of 
the Lord” (7 AexOévra » wpaxGevra), by Mark, once a “minister 
of the word” (Lk. 12; Acts 135) under Peter, and afterwards 
under Paul (2 Tim, 411). The more vital elements of the Ur- 
evangelium would then survive only as later evangelists might 
rescue them from oblivion by combining them with Mark. 
Certain phenomena of Luke and Acts lead me to believe that 
Luke knew S§ not only in its original Caesarean form, but in a 
later, Jerusalem form, which had received expansions from Mark. 
Matthew, perhaps, knew only the Caesarean form. That, of 
course, is merely a working hypothesis. I am only concerned now 
to show that the eclipse undergone by S after utilization by our 
three Synoptic evangelists furnishes no argument against its being 
a true “gospel,” so long as we do not assume it to have carried 
dominant authority. 

And it is high time that we had both a working hypothesis 
and a method, if our efforts at reconstruction ofS are not to issue 
in the old bankruptcy. What I desire to present is a sample of 
such a method, making application of it to a single typical case. 

Criticism must begin with simple juxtaposition of the Q 
fragments, by preference in the Lukan order. Analysis must 
precede synthesis. But we have no need to stop there. The 
method of reconstruction does not displace analysis, but sup- 
plements it. The blocks of Q are its raw material. We may 
call it the Method of Implication. 

It is not really new. Even Harnack gives it limited application. 
But it has habitually been held subordinate to ideas inherited 
from, if not avowedly imposed by, the delusion of “Matthean 
Logia.” The newness has reference only to the critic’s right 
to apply it without reference to these ‘idols of the cave.’ 

Harnack, too, applies Implication when he admits that between 
the Q section on The Preaching of the Baptist and its sequel 
relating the Temptation there must have stood in § some account 
of the Baptism and Vocation of Jesus; because the temptations, 
which begin “If thou art the Son of God” imply such a vision 
and heavenly Voice as Mark actually relates. We cannot sup- 
pose, however, that Harnack would allow the application of 
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analogous reasoning to Q section 39, where Jesus promises to 
the Twelve “the thrones of the House of David” (Ps. 1225), 
apparently as part of the story of The Institution of the Supper. 
That might easily lead on to the supposition that something of 
the final scenes in Jerusalem was related in 8S. One might 
begin to question whether the final tragedy was not related in 
S also, Matthew following what he regarded as the more authori- 
tative record of Mark, while Luke preserves the ancient Source 
in that very large element of his passion narrative which has 
no parallel in Mark. All this is dubious. I am not attempting 
to demonstrate the fact, but only the possibility. Implication 
will be more or less cogent. Each case must stand or fall on 
its own merits. It is enough to show that there are some cases 
in which it must be admitted. All we now ask is complete 
freedom from the Papias delusion. § is there. It is proved by 
the Q fragments. What do these fragments imply, on intrinsic 
evidence alone, as to their original context? 

I may turn to Streeter for two further examples to show why 
it is illogical to stop with the mere juxtaposition of Q fragments. 
Incidentally the examples will show how needful it is to distinguish 
between Q and S, as Streeter unfortunately fails to do. 

In 1911 Streeter contributed to Sanday’s volume of Ozford 
Studies in the Synoptic Problem two valuable articles entitled 
respectively “St. Mark’s Knowledge and Use of Q,” and “The 
Original Extent of Q.” The term Q is here employed in 
the sense which I deprecate as ambiguous and misleading, and 
the author has since modified his views. Nevertheless the two 
essays give full examples of what I mean by the Method of 
Implication. “St. Mark’s Use of Q” shows at the same time by 
its self-contradictory title the need for a better nomenclature, 
since by common definition Q means something “not found in 
Mark.” However, Streeter justly treats it as reasoning in a 
circle to reconstruct S without regard to material which may 
have been removed from consideration by the mere accident 
that Mark had employed it already. The essay proves quite 
easily that some ‘triple-tradition’ material (M) also appeared 
in 8S. Whether actually derived by Mark from S, as Streeter 
formerly held, or as he has restated the case in The Four 
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Gospels (pp. 186ff.), by mere coincidence of Mark and 8, does 
not affect reconstruction. In either case 8 included the material. 
The Baptism story is a case in point. The formula for S 
therefore requires to be extended. The equation must read: 
S=Q-+Mks, 

Streeter’s second essay entitled “The Original Extent of Q” 
carries us further still toward an Urevangelium theory. It proves 
the necessity of including in our formula for S some elements 
peculiar to Matthew (MtP) and some peculiar to Luke (LkP), 
or ‘single-tradition’ material so-called. The formula must there- 
fore again he extended to read: S=Q + Mks + MtPs + LkPs; 
and no means exists for the determination of the factor § save 
the implications of Q. Of course to avoid circuitous reasoning 
from 8 to s utmost caution will be required. Q alone must be 
the standard. Indeed implication need not always tend to ad- 
dition. It may compel subtraction also if different elements of 
Q appear incompatible. Wernle, in his Synoptisches Problem, 
has actually applied such reasoning. Imbued with the idea 
that S must have consisted of a compend of logia (in spite of 
a vigorous repudiation of the Papias fallacy), he maintains the 
necessity of distinguishing an S' from an S°* on the ground 
that the Q material describing the Preaching of John is adapted 
only to serve as the introduction to a narrative. True enough; 
but why assume that S was not a narrative? 

‘Triple-tradition’ material as well as ‘double-tradition,’ as we 
have just seen, may require to be included in our formula for S. 
Let me return to Streeter’s second essay for an example of 
‘single-tradition’ material which we may also be driven to include. 
Matthew’s first Sermon presents certain Antitheses of the Higher 
Righteousness (Mt. 5 21 ff.) which fail to appear in Luke’s ac- 
count of the same discourse. They form a series of five illus- 
trations (“They of old time said ... But I say”) which lead 
up to the principle: The Righteousness of Sons should be an 
imitation of the unlimited goodness of the Father. The five 
illustrations are not invented by Matthew but transcribed from 
some source. Proof of this can be found in his editorial sup- 
plements, which always interrupt, and frequently distort the sense 
of the context. Much of this added material being found in 
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Luke in more appropriate setting it is clear that Matthew is 
intercalating it in a pre-existing framework. But whence has 
he the framework? Should we include the Antitheses in S? 

We might, of course, postulate another Teaching Source 
unknown to Luke, and thus escape the necessity for explaining 
the omission on his part. If explanation of Luke’s silence 
proved impossible we might be driven to such an unwelcome 
complication. But explanation, in this case at least, is not 
difficult. Luke habitually omits material which might suggest 
opposition between the teaching of Jesus and the religion of 
his fathers. For Luke it was vital to show the falsity of the 
charge which declared Christianity a religio illicita, a nova 
superstitio (Acts 18 12-17; 26 2-7, 22). For this among other 
reasons Mk. 7 1-23 is omitted in Luke and Mk. 10 1-12 is reduced 
to a single verse quite altered in application. Objections to 
the supposition of deliberate omission by Luke thus disappear. 
The Antitheses may be from S. 

But Implication furnishes the positive and conclusive argument. 
Luke as well as Matthew states the positive principle as to the 
Righteousness of Sons. What the rabbis call the “ornaments 
of righteousness” (gemiluth chesadim), distinguishing between 
“the law of holiness” and “the law of goodness,” are based on 
“imitation of the goodness of God.” These alone, according to 
Jesus, are worthy of reward. Luke agrees with Matthew in 
stating this principle of “thankworthy goodness.” But unlike 
Matthew he fails to describe that contrasted and inferior tit- 
for-tat morality that passes for righteousness among men, but 
has no right to be called the righteousness of “sons,” nor to 
expect the rewards of the Kingdom. Luke’s version is thus 
seen to lack the original basis of comparison. It is no adequate 
substitute for “They of old time said... But I say” of the 
Antitheses, for Luke to proceed after the Beatitudes and Woes: 
“But unto you that hear I say.” 

I have ventured to restate and reenforce Streeter’s reasoning 
in including this ‘single-tradition’ material of Matthew in the 
formula for S. It appears to be valid, and is endorsed by many’. 

2 In his Gospels (p. 185) Streeter expresses “less confidence than 


before” in some of his conclusions under this head. 
3 
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Of course it applies equally to ‘single-tradition’ material in 
Luke. If cogent reason can be assigned for omission of the 
section by Matthew, and in addition it is presupposed or implied 
in one or more of the Q fragments, sound reasoning demands 
that it be assigned to S. The formula for S must therefore 
remain as stated, even if it involves an Urevangelium theory. 

The foregoing examples will suffice to show that there is 
nothing new in principle in what I have called the Method of 
Implication. It has always been in use. It has played a great 
part in Pentateuchal criticism. Only in the Synoptic problem 
it has been held unduly subservient to the efdwAov of “Matthean 
logia.” Under appropriate safeguards, sufficient to exclude 
unwarranted inference and subjective fancy, it is admissible. 
More than that. In the impasse where we are left after mere 
juxtaposition of the Q fragments, no other method is available. 
Let us see how it works in a specific case. 

As a test instance I select the two Q fragments 14 and 15 
in Harnack’s list. Fragment 14 is the longest of the fifty-nine, 
and is continued by Fragment 15, nearly as long, after a break 
of four verses in Matthew, two in Luke. The two fragments 
describe respectively The Question of John’s Disciples (Mt. 
11 2-11 = Lk. 7 18-28), and Jesus’ Complaint of the Rejection 
of John (Mt. 11 16-19 = Lk. 7 31-35). Taken together the two 
form a Q section which Matthew and Luke agree in placing 
toward the close of the Galilean ministry. W.C. Allen (Intern. 
Crit. Comm. on Matthew, p. lviii) assigns it en bloc to what he 
calls “The Matthean Logia,” and accounts for the “close verbal 
agreement” between Matthew and Luke in all parts save the 
opening description, and the interjected verses not here under 
consideration, by the supposition that “Luke had seen Matthew” 
(p. 114). Streeter (Gospels p. 183) has finally disposed, we may 
hope, of the supposition that Luke uses Matthew. A different 
explanation of the variation in the opening description will be 
given presently. 

In Matthew’s Gospel the section we are discussing opens a 
group of narratives (cc. 11—12) which serves as introduction 
to his third Sermon, the Discourse in Parables (c. 13), a dis- 
course constructed on the basis of Mark’s, and viewed from the 
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same standpoint as intended to differentiate the teachable dis- 
ciples from the “outsiders” who “having ears hear not.” 

In Luke the setting of the section is identical, so far as prag- 
matic values are concerned. The two fragments form part of 
a group (Lk. 7 1-8 3) attached after the closing parable of the 
Sermon on the Mount, and separating it from the Markan 
Parable chapter, from which Luke transcribes the Parable of 
the Sower and its interpretation. The closing parable of the 
Sermon (Lk. 6 47-49) contrasts the man “that heareth and 
doeth” with the man “that heareth and doeth not.” The 
Parable of the Sower (Lk. 8 4 ff.) is taken (as in Mark) to apply 
to obdurate Israel, of whom Isaiah had predicted that “seeing 
they should not see, and hearing they should not understand” 
(Lk. 8 10). The Q section, pointing to the mighty works which 
the disciples of John could “see and hear” and recording Jesus’ 
Complaint of the Rejection of God’s Messengers, formed thus 
an appropriate nucleus for the group. Luke did not leave it 
to stand alone, but prefixes two examples of the “mighty works” 
which evoked the enquiry, The Healing of the Centurion’s 
Servant (7 1-10), and The Raising of The Widow’s Son at Nain 
(7 11-17). After the section Luke adds a touching example of 
Jesus’ “friendship for sinners” in the story of The Penitent 
Harlot (7 36-50), and substitutes for Mark’s introduction to the 
Parable chapter an account of Ministering Women (8 1-3). 
Mark had a version of the saying on Spiritual Kindred, which 
Luke has placed after the parable instead of before it. 

Thus both Matthew and Luke use the Q section as the 
nucleus for a group introducing Mark’s Parable of the Sower, 
which in all cases is taken as intended to justify the complaint 
of Isaiah against the people which “having ears heard not” and 
refused to understand. Fragment 14 (Message of the Baptist) 
is regarded as a mise en scéne for the principal subject, the 
Denunciation of Fragment 15. This is directed against un- 
repentant Israel, which had turned a deaf ear to God’s two 
messengers, the Baptist with his warning of impending wrath, 
and Jesus with his winning invitation, rejected by all save 
Wisdom’s children. Each excerptor of S has supplied charac- 
teristic supplements, consideration of which we defer. Both 

3* 
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follow Mark in applying the extract to the great problem of 
early apologetic, the problem treated by Paul in Rom. 9—11 
and by Mark in his Parable Discourse (Mk. 4 1-34). In Pauline 
phrase it is The Stumbling of Israel (Rom. 9 32f.; 11 7-11), the 
people who “having eyes see not, and having ears hear not,” 
but always reject the messengers of God. 

Matthew and Luke, I repeat, both take the Q section as 
directed to this rejection of the Messiah by his own people, a 
serious obstacle to Christian propaganda. They prefix it to 
Mark’s parable chapter which was similarly directed. And in 
the main the excerptors are right. The closing word of Jesus’ 
message to the Baptist “Blessed is he that shall not be stumbled 
in me” is not a mere riddling cryptogram for the prisoner. In 
S it prepared the way for the Discourse. And the Discourse 
was an arraignment of Israel’s blind leaders, who had shut eyes 
and ears to clear evidences that God’s promise of mercy, for- 
giveness, deliverance, restoration from the grave, given of old 
to his suffering people, was being visibly fulfilled. Only the 
lowly and poor, the outcast publicans and sinners, had hearkened 
to the message. Scribes and Pharisees had taken exception to 
the person of the messenger. John, they maintained, was pos- 
sessed, Jesus a loose-liver. Deliverance of Satan’s captives, so 
that he that had had the dumb devil spake, they ascribed to 
collusion with Beelzebub. The healings and forgiveness, the 
repentance of publicans and harlots, meant nothing to these 
blind guides. To win credence from them the Coming One must 
bring “a sign from heaven.” As Paul says, “They were stumbled 
in him.” 

The motive of the section, accordingly, as it stood in 8, can 
only have been to show that these objections to the personality 
of God’s agent were no more than the predicted blindness and 
deafness encountered by all Jehovah’s messengers to his people. 
The divine Wisdom had been justified only in her “children,” 
the penitent outcasts, who rightly perceived in Jesus’ works of 
healing, accompanied by his proclamation of forgiveness and 
restoration to God’s favor, fulfilment of the Isaian prophecies 
of “the consolation of Israel.” John’s messengers appear upon 
the scene in order that the proto-evangelist may have opportunity 
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to point the moral of his story. Jesus bids them take note for 
themselves how the Isaian promise is truly being fulfilled in 
works of healing, cleansing, and forgiveness, glad tidings of 
peace proclaimed to the nation in its humiliation, release from 
its captivity, restoration of its national life. Only let not the 
personality of God’s agent prove a stumbling-block. Herewith 
the speaker turns to his application, or, as the New England 
divines would have termed it, his “improvement.” Mark’s parable- 
chapter is a substitute for this Q discourse. 

Permit me to dwell fora moment on the seemingly unimportant 
matter of the relation of the two consecutive Q fragments to 
one another: for it has a distinct bearing on the nature and 
structure of the Source. I have called the brief description of 
the Coming of John’s Disciples a mise en scéne for the Discourse 
which follows. No disparagement is meant for its historical 
character or value. The phrase only aims to express the particular 
value found in the incident by the precanonical evangelist, whose 
aim is, not so much to give information to historical critics, as 
to convince contemporaries that Jesus was the true Christ of 
God. A few parallels will show that similar introductions were 
not the exception for the discourses of S but the rule. The 
parallels are taken mostly from Luke, for the simple reason 
that Matthew, in combining most of the separate discourses into 
his five Sermons, has inevitably cancelled their separate settings. 
But take the Lukan discourses on Prayer, on Wealth, on The 
Urgency of Repentance—all have settings of the same type, in 
many cases followed by a story parable, usually omitted by 
Matthew along with the setting. Let us take a few examples. 

1. The Discourse on Prayer in Lk. 111. begins: “It came 
to pass as he was praying in a certain place that when he ceased 
his disciples said to him, Lord, teach us to pray, even as John 
also taught his disciples.” Then follows The Lord’s Prayer, 
transcribed by Matthew in 69-13, and the homely, humorous 
story of The Importunate Friend, omitted by Matthew along 
with the equally homely and humorous companion parable of 
The Importunate Widow, which Luke for easily traceable reasons 
has removed to 181-8. The brief narrative and story parable(s) 
form the setting for the sublime assurances of Answer to Prayer 
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which Matthew inserts further on in his first Sermon (Mt. 7 7-11 
= Lk. 11 9-13). 

2. The discourse on Abiding Wealth (Lk. 12 13-34) has the 
setting: “And one out of the multitude said unto him, Teacher, 
bid my brother divide the inheritance with me.” Jesus answers 
with the story parable of the Rich Fool (omitted by Matthew) 
followed by the great discourse incorporated by Matthew into 
his first Sermon (Mt. 6 25-33 = Lk. 12 22-34), 

3. The Eschatological Discourse of Lk. 13 begins: “Now 
there were some present at that very season which told him of 
the Galileans whose blood Pilate had mingled with their sacri- 
fices.” Jesus’ answer embodies the story parable of The Barren 
Fig Tree, which Matthew transmits alone, and only in the form 
it has been given by Mark of an actual event (Lk. 13 e—9 = Mk. 
11 12-14 = Mt. 21 18-22), 

4. The discourse on the Urgency of Repentance (Lk. 13 23-30) 
incorporated piecemeal by Matthew, and rewritten in adaptation 
to certain characteristic interests of his own, begins in Lk. 13 23: 
“And one said unto him, Lord, are they few that be saved?” 
The stock question, a bone of contention to II Esdras also, 
becomes the text for Jesus’ heartsearching warning against false 
confidence in racial immunity. 

5. The Q parable of The Slighted Invitation (Mt. 221-10 = 
Lk. 1416-24) which Harnack lists only with a(?) in Q because 
of wide divergence in language between Matthew and Luke, is 
introduced in Lk. 14 15 by the exclamation of a hearer*: “Blessed 
is he that shall eat bread in the kingdom of God.” 

6. The saying on Spiritual Kinship, used by Mark in com- 
bination with The Rebuke of Those who Blasphemed the Spirit 
(Mk. 3 20-35) to introduce the Preaching in Parables (41-384), 
appears in Lk. 1127f. as an introduction to the Denunciation 
of the Evil Generation who Reject the visible witness of the 
Divine Spirit, and Demand a Sign from Heaven. In Luke’s 
order, as in Mark’s, the saying follows instead of preceding The 


3 Luke describes him as a fellow-guest at a Pharisee’s table: we may 
suspect, however, that the exclamation was originally evoked by the 
utterance of 1330, and that the clause “sitting at meat with him” which 
groups it with the table discourses of 141-14 is editorial. 
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Blasphemy of the Scribes. It takes the form: “And it came to 
pass, as he said these things, a certain woman out of the multitude 
lifted up her voice and said unto him, Blessed is the womb that 
bare thee, and the breasts which thou didst suck.” 

I know that our third evangelist is held personally responsible 
by a number of critics for all these little mises en scene whose 
mutual affinity is so apparent, though in some cases, such as 
the supper group (Lk. 141.7.12.15), their present context is 
inappropriate. I confess myself too conservative for the theory 
of editorial fabrication. And if I had the audacity to regard 
the settings as due solely to literary invention, I should expect 
more cautious critics to demand that I point to anything similar 
in those portions of the Lukan writings where we have no reason 
to suspect the use of 8S. I might further be asked to explain 
how the Gentile Luke (he was a Gentile even if his name was 
not Luke) could be expected to know that a Rab, speaking in 
the synagogue, would naturally be called upon to decide a 
disputed application of the law of inheritance, or how he could 
originate a scene so true to Jewish environment as the pious 
exclamation (to avert the ill omen of the warning Lk. 13 28-30): 
“Blessed is he that shall eat bread in the kingdom of God,” 
that is, take part in the messianic Feast. But perhaps the 
hardest question of all to answer would be, why, if these settings 
belong to our third evangelist, we should meet an instance so 
closely akin in the Q material. For Matthew, in spite of his 
rewriting the beginning of Fragment 14, reducing it to about 
half its length by omitting the needless repetition of the Baptist’s 
question, just as he constantly reduces the redundancies of Mark, 
has the same setting as Luke for the great Discourse on the 
Stumbling of Israel. It was introduced by the brief mention of 
the delegation from John with their question, “Art thou he that 
should come, or look we for another?” 

Matters of form, style, and mode of composition are far from 
negligible when we are studying a fragment with a view to the 
reconstruction of its original context. But I must not dwell on 
these. The analogies of the Platonic Dialogues, the Clementine 
Homilies and Recognitions, the Petrine discourses of Acts, and 
the discourses of the Fourth Gospel, all using a slender thread 
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of narrative to bring in set discourses on subjects of religious 
or philosophic interest, have probably already occurred to your 
minds. Let me pass to matters of substance. But here the 
prime requisite is correct exegesis. I must delay you with a 
few words on the key-phrase of the section, the term “the 
Coming one.” 

McNeile, in his recent admirable Commentary on Matthew, 
has done me the honor of referring to, and in part adopting, 
an article I published in The Expositor for July, 1904, entitled 
“The ‘Coming One’ of John the Baptist.” I have nothing to 
retract of what I then wrote, but I could wish I had seen twenty 
years ago the implied Christology of S as clearly as I now see 
it. For to understand the Christology of a gospel writing is to 
hold the key to its real nature. The statement (endorsed by 
McNeile) that the term 6 épxépevos is not a title traceable in 
current Jewish literature may stand, even if we concede to Eisler 
his contention (ZNW. XXIV, 3/4, 1925) that its correlate 
"aphikomen (a designation for a fragment of the loaf of Passover 
mazzoth called “Levi” hidden till its consumption after the 
banquet) probably meaning “He who has come,” was already 
current. We cannot in any case imagine that the reader was 
meant to understand that the reports of Jesus’ ministry of 
healing and glad tidings reaching the Baptist’s ears had suggested 
to his mind that this might be that dread figure whose “coming” 
John had himself announced, the Executioner of Judgment, 
sent to gather in Jehovah’s harvest and to burn up the chaff 
with unquenchable fire. As between the two alternatives McNeile 
concludes (p. 35): “It is only possible to say that John looked 
forward to an undefined, but divinely sent Personality.” 

Were it our problem to probe the mind of the Baptist for 
his real thought we should doubtless have to be satisfied with 
this vague answer, or perhaps better, renounce the attempt 
altogether. Fortunately our problem is less remote. The proto- 
evangelist was not concerned to throw the clearest possible light 
on the mind of John, but to persuade John’s disciples and other 
contemporaries that Jesus was Israel’s God-sent Redeemer. 
The question raised is the Baptist’s only as the Christian writer 
has availed himself of it for his own purposes, and its phraseo- 
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logy is dictated by the answer he, the Christian apologist, has 
in view. The Baptist disappears, once he has served this pur- 
pose, just as the man who asks for a division of the inheritance 
disappears, or the man who asks “Are there few that be saved?”. 
As the evangelist’s question, or perhaps more exactly the question 
the evangelist would have liked the disciples of John to ask in 
order that he might supply the convincing answer, the problem 
of its meaning is not obscure. It can be solved from the answer 
itself. 

It is impossible to mistake the Isaian type of phraseology in 
the description of Jesus’ ministry placed in the mouth of the 
Savior himself. The reference to the Servant Songs, with their 
theme of “the consolation of Israel” is as obvious here as in 
the “programmatic discourse” prefixed by Luke to his account 
of the ministry. After his baptism with the Spirit, says Luke, 
Jesus proceeded to Nazareth where he had been brought up, 
declaring the fulfilment of the prophecy: 


The Spirit of the Lord God is upon me 


Because he hath anointed me to proclaim glad tidings to the 
poor: 

He hath sent me to heal the broken-hearted, 

To preach deliverance to the captives, 

And recovering of sight to the blind, 

To set at liberty those that are oppressed, 

To proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord. 


He met, however, the same rejection of which complaint is made 
in our Q fragment. Some would go so far as to accuse Luke 
of repeating in slightly altered form what he found in 8. But 
in that case why include the original section only three chapters 
further on? 

No commentator fails to perceive the Isaian background, 
either here or in the Message of Jesus to John. Unfortunately 
for our appreciation of the implied Christology none seem to 
notice the use of the same conceptions in the so-called Amida 
prayer, one of the best known examples of ancient Jewish liturgy. 

It has long been held by scholars such as Schiirer (GJV. 
§ 27, Appendix) that at least the first two Blessings (Berachoth) 
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of the eighteen (in the present form nineteen) which give to the 
litany its title Shemoneh Esreh (“Kighteen”), must be older 
than our era. In point of fact these two seem to form the basis 
for Jesus’ argument against Sadducean rejection of the doctrine 
of (national) resurrection. Only recently have actual proofs 
been found of the early use of the Amida prayer in all its 
essential features. In the Thanksgiving appended to Eccle- 
siasticus in the recently discovered Hebrew text Jehovah is 
called “The Shield of Abraham,” “the Rock of Isaac,” and “the 
Mighty one (Abir) of Jacob.” Thanksgivings 5—8 are offered 
“to the Redeemer (Goel) of Israel,” “to Him that gathereth the 
outcasts of Israel,” “to Him that buildeth His City and His 
Sanctuary,” and “to Him that causeth a horn to sprout for the 
house of David.” Abrahams brings these into comparison with 
the Shemoneh Esreh (Amidah) in the following terms (Com- 
panion to the Authorized (Jewish) Prayer Book, p. lvii): 


There can be no doubt that these six Benedictions (the first three 
and the last three of the Amidah or Shemoneh Esreh) are very old in 


their primitive content, perhaps they originated early in the history 
of the Second temple. The priests recited daily some at least of these 
six Benedictions with the Decalogue aud the Shema... It is the 
opinion of several competent scholars that the Amidah is rather older 
than that period (the Maccabean age), for the Psalm discovered in 
the Hebrew text of Sirach (Ecclesiasticus LI 12 ff.) was imitated from, 
and not the source of the Amidah. 


Benedictions 1 and 2 are called in the Mishnah respectively 
Fathers (from the appeal to the “piety” of the patriarchs), and 
Powers (sc. of God). The scriptural passages on which the 
latter is based are given by Abrahams as Is. 633; Ps. 14514; 
Ps. 146 7f.; Ps. 146f.; Dan. 122 and 1Sam. 26. 

We note first of all that the two Benedictions known as The 
Fathers, and The Powers of God, have as their principal theme 
the coming “Redeemer,” and that their phraseology, like that 
of the Q fragment, reproduces the symbolism of Isaiah. In fact 
it is only with respect to the current use of this symbolism of 
Isaiah and Ezekiel concerning a dead people of Jehovah restored 
to national life by being again made the agent of Jehovah's 
purpose.of blessing to the world, that we can make sure of the 
sense of the Q fragment. When, therefore, Jesus bids the 
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messengers of John report that “the dead are raised up,” he 
means more than Luke seems to think; for Luke prefixes the 
story of the Raising of the Widow’s Son (711-17). But Jesus’ 
message to the Baptist does not refer primarily to miracles of 
individual resuscitation, but to the divine restoration of Israel’s 
national life, of which he, the simple mechanic of Nazareth, 
has been made the agent. The Shemoneh Esreh will prove 
this.— But let me recall to you this most beautiful and most 
touching of all the surviving prayers of the Synagogue of Jesus’ 
time. Readers familiar with such prayers as these cannot have 
been in doubt as to the meaning of “he that should come.” 

1. Blessed art thou, O Lord, our God, and our fathers’ 
God, the God of Abraham, God of Isaac, God of Jacob, the 
great God, the mighty and dreadful, the Most High God, 
who bestowest gracious favors and createst all things, and 
rememberest the piety of the patriarchs, and wilt bring a 
Redeemer to their posterity, for the sake of thy name in love. 
O King, who bringest help and healing and art a shield. 

Response: Blessed art thou, O Lord, the shield of Abraham. 

2. Thou art a mighty champion (gibbor) forever, O Lord. 
Thou restorest life to the dead, Thou art a mighty champion 
(gibbor) to save; who sustainest the living with beneficence, 
quickenest the dead with great mercy, supporting the fallen 
and healing the sick, and setting at liberty those that are 
bound, and upholding thy faithfulness to those who sleep in 
the dust. Who is like unto thee, Lord the Almighty; or who 
can he compared unto thee, O King, who killest and makest 
alive again, and causest salvation to spring forth? And faith- 
ful art thou to quicken the dead. 

Response: Blessed art thou, O Lord, who restorest the 
dead. 

It can hardly be doubted that Jesus had these two Berachoth 
in mind when he rebuked the unbelief of the Sadducees by 
recalling the promise to “Abraham, Isaac and Jacob,” of a God 
who is not a God of the dead, but of the living. For the point 
of the argument is that God may be trusted to “uphold his 
faithfulness to those that sleep in the dust.” Similarly in the 
Q saying Lk. 7 29f.— Mt. 21 32 he maintains that the Great 
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Repentance which the religious leaders of Israel were witnessing 
should have been to them a sign from heaven that the divine 
restoration of the nationai life had already begun, “The dead 
are raised up” means more than merely “I can resuscitate corpses 
by a touch.” 

I will not pause with Berachoth 3 and 4, which are prayers 
respectively for sanctification of the divine Name, and for the 
gracious gift of Wisdom, as in Jas. 15. I will also merely 
mention by subject the next two Berachoth, which are for “per- 
fect repentance” unto (national) restoration, and for divine par- 
don. But for the sake of the Isaian imagery, and the certain 
reflection of the hope of those who in Jesus’ time where “waiting 
for the consolation of Israel” as described in Luke’s opening 
chapters, I must quote in full Berachoth 7, 8 and 10: 

7. Look, we beseech thee, upon our affliction, and plead 
our cause, and redeem us speedily for the sake of thy name; 
for thou art a mighty Redeemer (goel). 

Response: Blessed art thou, O Lord, the Redeemer (goel) 
of Israel. 

8. Heal us, O Lord, and we shall be healed; save thou us 
and we shall be saved; for our praise art thou; and bring 
forth a perfect remedy for all our infirmities; for a God and 
King, a faithful healer, and most merciful art thou. 

Response: Blessed art thou, O Lord, who healest the 
diseases of thy people Israel. 

10. Sound with the great trumpet to proclaim our freedom, 
and set up a standard to collect our captives, and gather us 
together from the four corners of the earth. 

Response: Blessed art thou, O Lord, who gatherest the 
outcasts of thy people Israel. 

If there were any question as to the currency in New Testament 
times of these Isaian figures of the sounding of the great trumpet 
(the shophar of Is. 2713) and gathering of the scattered exiles 
to the standard of their Deliverer (Is. 4922) it would be well 
to recall Paul’s expectation of “the trump of God,” and the 
gathering together of the elect, or (for verbal coincidence) to 
compare the eucharistic prayer of the Didaché: 

As this. broken bread was scattered upon the mountains 
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and being gathered together became one, so may thy Church 

be gathered together from the ends of the earth into thy 

kingdom. 

The figure of the scattering and gathering again of God’s 
people is no less characteristically Isaian than those of healing, 
deliverance, and restoration to national life. Is. 44 and 27 12 
are the basic passages reflected both in primitive Christian 
and contemporary Jewish religious teaching. As Eisler reminds 
us, this gathering of the scattered elements of Israel is still 
symbolized in Passover observance by the breaking and eating 
of the Passover loaf called “Israel.” The gibbus galioth 
(Pesach. 88/9) is the great “gathering” which precedes the 
messianic age. One need hardly point to individual passages 
from the Gospels to prove how fully primitive Christian sym- 
bolism reflects the Jewish. The Day of Jehovah of which the 
Baptist gives warning will witness not only a winnowing which 
scatters the chaff, but a “gathering” of the wheat into the 
garner. Jesus summons his first followers to use their nets 
in a fishery of men, their new object will be to “gather the 
scattered sheep” of Jehovah’s flock. After Calvary this 
“gathering” is extended world-wide. Above all is the theme 
made prominent, as we should expect, in the Christian Passover 
ritual. The “scattering” of the Twelve is to be followed by 
their reunion effected by Christ himself in Galilee according to 
Mk. 14 27¢. According to the Jerusalem form of the tradition, 
(Lk. 22 31¢f.) the “scattering” is a winnowing of the Twelve by 
Satan. Peter rallies them to the standard of the risen Christ. 
The preceding context, vv. 2s—30, which embodies the Q frag- 
ment 59, speaks of reunion at the messianic feast in the glorified 
Jerusalem. There the Twelve are to occupy the “thrones of 
the house of David” of Ps.1225. In Jn. 1632 the “scattering” 
of the Twelve reappears, but the reunion is spiritual. 

It is a noteworthy fact that in the Shemoneh Esreh, as in 
the basic passages of Isaiah and in the Q fragments, the con- 
ceptions of the Coming one which have to do with “the Son of 
David” are disconnected from those which refer to the work of 
healing, deliverance, forgiveness, and restoration. In this work 
no attention is paid to the personality of the “Redeemer.” He 
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is simply to be “brought.” The primary work is not that of 
government, but of deliverance and restoration. The righteous 
rule of the Son of David does not here come into view. So 
far as the personality of the agent is concerned it is barely 
possible to see that there is any apart from the divine King, 
Jehovah himself, who is alone looked to as the Healer and 
Deliverer. Such is of course the case with the great prophecy 
of the Consolation, to which the figure of the Son of David, 
prominent in the pre-exilic Isaiah (Is. 11 1-12), is a stranger, 
save for the reference to the “sure mercies of David” in 55 3f. 
In the opening Berachoth of the Shemoneh Esreh, which deal 
with Jehovah’s deliverance in the very language of the Consol- 
ation prophecy, there is in like manner no mention of the 
righteous Ruler. It is only in Berachoth 14f. that prayer is 
offered for the establishment of “the throne of David,” after 
the conception of Ps. 72 and Pss. 17 and 18 of the Psalms of 
Solomon. These two Berachoth are as follows: 
14. Return with compassion to thy city Jerusalem, and 
dwell therein as thou hast promised: and rebuild her speedily 
in our days, a structure everlasting: and establish speedily 
the throne of David therein. 
Response: Blessed art thou, O Lord, the Builder of 
Jerusalem. 
15. Cause the offspring of David thy servant to flourish 
speedily, and let his horn be exalted in thy salvation; daily 
do we hope for thy salvation. 
Response: Blessed art thou, O Lord, who causest to 
flourish the hope of salvation. 
Needless to point out the close affinity of these two Berachoth 
with Q fragment 59, and the two prefatory chapters of Luke. 
Once the Consolation prophecy had become united to the pre- 
exilic Isaiah we should not expect’ the two messianic figures 
of Redeemer and Ruler to remain disconnected. But we are 
concerned with the work of healing and restoration which Jesus, 
in harmony with the Amidah, ascribes to God himself. 

If, then, we return to the opening Berachoth, comparing 
these with Fragment 14 of the Q material, we shall have no 
difficulty in identifying the Isaian Redeemer as the figure the 
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proto-evangelist has in mind in the phrase “he that should 
come” (6 épxduevos). This will place in our hands the pre- 
eminently important key to his Christology. At the same time 
it will be well to observe that in the Discourse of Fragment 15 
and the connected dialogue Jesus lays stress upon the distinction 
between himself as the mere agent of the deliverance, and 
Jehovah who is the actual Deliverer. Just as in the basic 
passages of Deutero-Isaiah constant emphasis is laid on the 
fact that it is Jehovah’s “own hand” that accomplishes the 
deliverance, and that he does not give this glory to another 
(Is. 41 10, 13 f., 17-20, 28; 42 8, 13 f.; 43 11, 25; 446; 47 4; 48 11; 
49 24-26), so Jesus calls blind and deaf Israel to witness what 
“the Spirit (Luke “finger”) of God” is accomplishing in their 
midst, warning them that their evil imputations against the work 
are not uttered against any mere Son of man, but against “the 
Holy One of Israel.” 

It would be easy to trace back some of the poetic figures of 
the Berachoth, such as the divine champion (gibbor) sent to 
deliver the captives of death from their prison-house, far back 
of the times of Isaiah, connecting them with the Babylonian 
figure of Marduk, light-hero of the gods, delivering humanity 
from captivity under the dragon-power of darkness and death, 
or even further back to Iranian prototypes. I will leave all 
that to those better versed than myself in these remote fields 
of comparative religion. I am concerned now only to prove 
that in the time of Christ these Isaian figures, of Jehovah as 
Healer, Restorer, Gatherer and Deliverer of Israel, were in 
familiar use in the liturgy of the Synagogue in adaptation to 
the national hope of redemption, and that in this contemporary 
adaptation we may find the key to their meaning in the Q frag- 
ments. The proof is not difficult. The material lies ready to 
hand. All we require is a delicate discrimination of types of 
messianic expectation which shall not confuse, for example, the 
conception of the royal Son of David of Ps. 72 and Pss, 17 
and 18 of Psalms of Solomon, with the “Redeemer” of Deutero- 
Isaiah and Berachoth 1 and 2 of the Shemoneh Esreh. For 
the function of this “Redeemer” differs widely from that of the 
Righteous Ruler, though it is scarcely distinguishable from that 
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of the Coming One of the Q fragments. Here, then, in the 
Shemoneh Esreh, lies the key to our exegetical problem. The 
“Coming One” our proto-evangelist aims to depict in his answer 
to the question of John’s disciples is the vessel of Jehovah's 
Spirit in the poem of “the consolation of Israel.” Whether he 
also conceived him as “the offspring of David, Jehovah’s servant” 
must be decided from other material. 

Historical exegesis has done us no small service in elucidating 
the key-term of the whole Q section, and incidentally suggesting 
that the story of the Raising of the Widow’s Son, which fails 
to appear in Matthew, formed no essential part of the original 
context. But it has a further service to render before we shall 
be ready to take up the crucial question of what our bit of 
ancient gospel composition implies by way of presupposition or 
anticipation. Certainly Mark, whose use of this Q section can 
be proved for his prologue (Mk. 1 1-13), if not also in the section 
on the growth of opposition (1 40—3 6), would seem to have 
misunderstood the meaning of Jesus’ reply. 

To some extent this would seem to be true of Matthew and 
Luke also. All three evangelists bring into nearer or remoter 
connection with the Discourse on the Stumbling of Israel (frag- 
ment 15) the Rebuke of the Scribes who said “He hath Beel- 
zebub.” At least in the case of Mark the onus of the offence 
lies in the fact that the blasphemy is uttered against Jesus per- 
sonally. It was “because they said, He hath an unclean spirit.” 
At least Mark gives no adequate consideration to the distinction 
Jesus’ answer makes between words spoken against himself, 
which would be pardonable, and words spoken against the Spirit 
of God, which are not. In the parable of The Strong Man, 
whose possessions are carried off by the Stronger than He, Jesus 
convicts the scribes of blasphemy (in which it was needful to 
show that the utterance involved the divine Name) on the ground 
that the deliverance of the victims of Satanic possession is not 
his work, but (like that claimed by the Pharisees for their own 
exorcisms) the work of “the Spirit (Luke “the finger’’) of God”. 
In other words Jesus personally is only the agent. The bene- 
ficent deliverance is from God. In calling it the work of Beel- 
zebub the scribes are speaking not against the Messenger, but 
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against God himself. Mark unfortunately leads the way to an 
obliteration of this distinction by omitting an essential link in 
the logic of S, which the Q material retains, viz, the verse: 
“And if I exorcize by Beelzebub, by whom do your sons ex- 
orcize? But if I exorcize by the Spirit of God, then the divine 
sovereignty has overtaken you unaware.” When this is omitted 
it is pardonable to interpret the parable of the Strong Man 
Armed as if Jesus were referring to himself as the Mightier 
than He, who overcomes the Mighty one and spoils his house. So 
far as I know this is in fact the interpretation uniformly adopted 
by the commentators. But it is certainly wrong. The context 
itself should suffice to show the error, but it becomes unmistak- 
able when we turn to the Isaian pattern in Is, 49 24-26, im- 
mediately following the paragraph on the gathering of Jehovah’s 
scattered people to the standard he sets up for them. One 
cannot then fail to see whom Jesus meant by the Stronger than 
the strong man armed and keeping guard over his captives. 
This is the Isaian model for the parable: 


Shall the prey be taken from the mighty one? 

Or the lawful captive be delivered? 

But thus saith Jehovah: 

Even the captives of the mighty shall be taken away, 

And the prey of the terrible shall be delivered: 

For J myself will contend with him that contendeth with thee, 
And I will be the Savior of thy children. 


And all flesh shall know that J, Jehovah, am thy Savior, 
And thy Redeemer the Mighty One of Jacob. 


The charge “He casteth out by Beelzebub,” answered by the 
Parable of the Mighty Deliverer, is not one of the two Q frag- 
ments we have taken for our specific example of the Method 
of Implication. It is only a paragraph which all three evangelists 
bring into close connection with the Q section. It belongs to 
the Source only by Implication, but may be adduced to show in 
what way the two fragments under consideration must be under- 
stood. Precisely the same distinction between God as the real 
source of the redemptive power, and Jesus as merely his agent, 

A 
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underlies the whole, and determines the sense in which the 
proto-evangelist makes his appeal to the “mighty works.” Jesus 
does not claim them as evidences of his own power or goodness, 
but of the goodness and power of God. This differs widely from 
the sense in which Mark adduces them; indeed I think we might 
add from Matthew’s and Luke’s as well. Only here and there 
does Luke tell us that the power of God was “with” Jesus to 
heal. It is only from an exceptional case (Mk. 6 5) that we see 
it to be the fact, even in Mark, that Jesus did not treat the 
gift of healing as his own power, and hence felt no embarrass- 
ment when its manifestation failed. Failure was simply a 
consequence of the petitioners’ “unbelief.” The “mighty works” 
are, then, indeed, as viewed in 8, “signs from heaven.” So is 
the repentance of the publicans and sinners at the warning of 
John. These are not wonders performed by Jesus, but mani- 
festations of “the Spirit of God.” The blindness of Israel’s 
religious leaders to these great “signs of the times” is to Jesus 
the culminating proof of the disaster that awaits those who 
submit blindly to their guidance. Hence the Woes on Scribes 
and Pharisees, blind guides, blind followers, which in Luke’s 
Gospel conclude the section. In our canonical Gospels this 
important distinction tends to disappear. 

We are ready now to turn back to the two consecutive Q 
fragments chosen for the application of our constructive method. 
They are (1) the Question of John’s Disciples and (2) its sequel, 
the Arraignment of the Evil Generation, a people which, like 
sulky children refusing to play either funeral or wedding, 
rejects both the awesome warning of John and the winning 
entreaties of that Wisdom of God whose message Jesus con- 
veys. At this bit of ancient gospel composition, universally re- 
cognized as pre-canonical by all who admit the right of criticism 
to distinguish sources at all, we take our stand like excavators 
beside some block of ancient masonry laid bare beneath the 
foundations of later structures. For the time being we con- 
centrate attention on this section alone. We note its composition 
and style, its orientation and apparent purpose with relation to 
the environment, and lastly its affinity and connection, if any, 
with blocks of similar structure and kind. There is nothing 
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half so mysterious about the process as the deciphering of a 
fragment of message in code. All we need guard against is the 
delusion of preconceived ideas. If we are guided solely by the 
implications of the fragments themselves we shall not fail to 
find among the fifty-nine enough lines of cohesion to guide us 
to some sure results. 

Mere juxtaposition of Q material did not carry us far, even 
after we had dropped the fallacy of preferring Matthew’s order 
to Luke’s. Both these later Synoptists have transposed, sup- 
plemented, rearranged their Q material, each with his own con- 
ception of how best to combine it with Mark. Both have re- 
written certain sections obliterating thus the original identity of 
language. The fact is disconcerting but not irremediable. Just 
as the sections of S can be studied for their orientation and 
structure, so the editorial work of Matthew and Luke can be 
studied for its characteristic notes. It is not impossible, having 
before us the actual changes each has made in transcribing 
Mark, to predict many of the changes each would be apt to 
make in a Second Source. Some changes betray themselves by 
their very language. Luke has a vocabulary of his own. Matthew 
has certain phrases, borrowed and stereotyped, which he uses 
over and over again in his editorial recastings. We may be 
compelled (I am disposed to think we are compelled in the case 
of Luke) to assume, if not a third source, at least an expanded 
form of § besides the form known from the Q material. Some- 
thing analogous seems likely to have occurred in the case of 
Matthew’s transcript of Mark. Matthew has certain supplements 
which are related to Mark, but (as Streeter well says) can never 
have stood alone. Their relation to Mark is that of the mistletoe 
to the oak, not a separate tree. Yet he postulates for Matthew 
another complete source to be designated M. Streeter inclines 
us also to think of what Feine long ago called the “precanonical 
Luke” (Der vorkanonische Lukas) as a form of S which had 
already undergone expansion under influence from Mark, a 
document L. But to leap from a two-document to a “four- 
document” theory is a desperate expedient, from which we shall 
find ourselves preserved, let us hope, by a little better under- 
standing of the known quantities before us. Certainly a better 

4* 
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appreciation of Matthew's methods of editorial composition 
would eliminate many of the supposed grounds for a document 
M, leaving the question of L for future determination. New 
unknown quantities will only complicate our equation. The 
solution will be reached only as we advance step by step from 
the known toward the relatively unknown. 

In the case of the Q section on the Question of John’s 
Disciples and Jesus’ Arraignment of the Generation Blind to 
the Work of God and Deaf to His Messengers we are dealing 
with a relatively known quantity. In the introductory fragment, 
which we have characterised as a mise en scene, a considerable 
narrative is already presupposed. Jesus has already performed 
many mighty works, the rumor of which has come to the ears 
of John, evoking his enquiry. The Galilean ministry is not at 
its beginning, but at, or near, its close. The second fragment 
proves this; for how could Jesus justly arraign his generation 
for rejection of Jehovah’s messengers, if the rejection has not 
yet taken place; and how can he have incurred rejection for the 
reasons stated, if he has not yet shown the genial manner of 
life which his opponents contrast with the Baptist’s asceticism? 
Possibly the Q fragment on Denunciation of the Cities of Galilee 
which Believed Not did not form part of this context of S. 
Matthew attaches it to Fragment 15, but Luke places it else- 
where. In that paragraph we have specific reference to mighty 
works done “in Bethsaida” as well as Capernaum, and “in 
Chorazin,”’ which is not even mentioned elsewhere. Are we to 
suppose that our proto-evangelist was so inept as to leave his 
readers totally in the dark as to these significant occurrences? 
Are we to imagine him leaving his readers by tacit reference 
to pick up what they could from outside report? What we 
have of Q elsewhere does not indicate such lack of literary skill. 
Neither does it indicate silence or indifference as to the witness 
of the “mighty works.” The Source once contained them if the 
proto-evangelist wrote as normal authors write, including doubt- 
less those mighty works, now forever lost from all our narratives, 
whose scene was Chorazin. 

But other Q narratives of healing are not wholly lost. Some 
of the implications of our fragment are specific. The healings 
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referred to in Jesus’ answer to John are intentionally conformed 
to the language of Isaiah. The phrases “the blind receive their 
sight, the lame walk, the deaf hear, the poor have glad tidings 
proclaimed to them” reproduce freely Is. 355f.; 611. The rais- 
ing of the dead is also, as we have seen from comparison of the 
Shemoneh Esreh, a current adaptation of the prophetic figure 
for the restoration of the national life. But where shall we find 
a parallel to the clause “the lepers are cleansed?” Isaiah has 
no such prediction. The Shemoneh Esreh has nothing of the 
kind. We might conjecture that the speaker uses the expression 
to typify the restoration of the outcast element, the publicans 
and sinners, pariahs of the Jewish social order. But surely 
Jesus is talking of actual miracles of healing when he says “the 
blind receive their sight, the lame walk, and the deaf hear.” 
The cases are not less real because treated as also symbolic. 
Nor can we interject between these the statement “the lepers 
are cleansed” without assuming that some actual case of restor- 
ation of a leper outcast had been in fact related. 

Turn now to the series of anecdotes briefly summarized in 
Mk. 140—2 20 to illustrate how opposition was kindled against 
Jesus till “the Pharisees went out and conspired with the Hero- 
dians to destroy him” (36). The series begins with the Healing 
(more exactly the “cleansing”) of a leper. Next we learn how 
at the word of Jesus the lame man was made to “walk.” With 
this story Mark interweaves (2 5—10) a parallel to Luke’s account 
of the “sinner” to whom Jesus declared the forgiveness of her 
sins, scandalizing the Pharisees. Next Mark relates how Jesus 
“ate and drank with publicans and sinners” (213-17). Finally 
he tells of the protest of “John’s disciples and the Pharisees,” 
and of Jesus’ reply which compared his disciples to the “sons 
of the bridechamber” (2 18-20). Is it possible to maintain that 
the same Mark who can be proved by the language of his 
citation from Malachi 31 (misquoted as “Isaiah,”) to have used 
S in his Prologue, has made no use of it in drawing up this 
series of instances of the Growth of Opposition? If such use 
there be, then the cases of The Leper Cleansed and The Lame 
Man Made to Walk must be regarded as the same healings 
presupposed in our Q fragment 14. The probability is increased 
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by a close study of the language. For Mark’s more detailed 
description of the healing of the leper seems less original than 
the simpler form exhibited in the two later Synoptists. Indeed 
Matthew and Luke here coincide against Mark both in plus and 
minus clauses as well as order. For no less than 18 consecutive 
words the parallels to Mk. 140f. are identical, Mark showing 
characteristic departures from their simpler form. Similar minor 
coincidences of Mt—Lk against Mark appear in the story of 
The Lame Made to Walk, showing that the later Synoptists in 
their divergences from Mark were not guided merely by their 
own individual sense of expediency. They had also the Second 
Source before them in at least these two stories of healing, 
though they naturally followed in the main their First Source, 
which they took to reflect more nearly the account of the eye- 
witness Peter. 

Let the above suffice as an example of the application of 
the Method of Implication to Q-fragment 14. Naturally, since 
the fragment deals with the past of Jesus’ ministry, its outlook 
is in retrospect. We learn from it that S was not a mere 
collection of logia, but gave an account of Jesus’ ministry in 
Galilee, including both preaching and healing. In several cases 
the anecdotes were the same as related (in greater detail) by 
Mark. It also gave account of the way in which this ministry 
was received by the “people of the land,” but rejected by the 
Synagogue authorities. Moreover John the Baptist played a 
conspicuous part in the drama, and the writer was concerned 
to show, perhaps for the benefit of John’s disciples, what the 
true place of John was with reference to “the counsel of God.” 
It is hardly needful to anticipate the results likely to follow the 
application of the Method of Implication to other Q fragments 
relating to the Galilean period. 

We must turn to Fragment 15, which gives through the 
mouth of Jesus the proto-evangelist’s interpretation of the 
significance of the ministry of John, and (by virtue of the 
implied comparison) of that of the still greater messenger of 
the divine Wisdom who had followed John and met a similar 
reception. Naturally, since Fragment 15 deals with the rejected 
“counsel of God,” it looks forward as well as backward. It 
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presents the Christology of S. Our interpretation has already 
shown its general nature. Jesus was the agent of that Wisdom 
of God whom the prophets and sages had depicted as vainly 
pleading with a wayward people, withdrawing at last from her 
“house” until they should learn to receive her messengers not 
with stoning and persecution, but with the cry, “Hosanna, 
blessed is he that cometh in Jehovah’s name.” Until that day 
she is justified, not indeed by those who claim to be wise and 
prudent, but by “her children,” the lowly but penitent. What 
is implied in the Arraignment of Fragment 15 as to the nature 
and purpose of S? 

Certainly the composition was not a mere record of the 
teaching ministry. If by a “gospel” we mean an attempt to 
show by the story of Jesus’ life and ministry that he was the 
agent of God for accomplishing the redemption foretold by the 
prophets, then certainly S was a “gospel” in the fullest sense. 
Great as John was through the place given him in “the counsel 
of God,” that like Elijah he should come to effect the Great 
Repentance, preparing Jehovah’s way by making ready a people 
prepared for His coming, he was less (says our proto-evangelist) 
than the least in the kingdom to which he pointed. For over 
against him is set “the Son of Man.” The Source’s use of 
the title is a strange one. Almost it would seem a substitute 
for the Isaian title of the rejected Servant. What the fragment 
does mean by it I shall not now attempt to determine. The 
problem is even greater than that of the term “the Coming 
One” of the preceding fragment. But are we to suppose it 
had no explanation in this primitive gospel?* Was the proto- 
evangelist so incredibly inept as to leave his readers without 
an explanation of the sense in which he applied this term to 
Jesus? Can we imagine that he told of the rejection of the 
supreme agent of the divine Wisdom, and said nothing of his 
Coming again? No; if this was a normal Christian writer he 
went on to tell how the Servant, rejected of men, had after his 
cruel death been “highly exalted.” 


4 It appears suddenly in Mk. 210 without an explanation. Signific- 
antly this is the paragraph which we have just seen reason to think is 
based on S (above, p. 53). 
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It is true that the story of the great tragedy is related by 
Matthew in almost exclusive dependence on Mark. Matthew 
has no sympathy with what we may call the Servant Christology. 
That is the special province of Luke. But some Q fragments 
appear as late as the Institution of the Supper. And in Luke 
the Markan story of the tragedy at Jerusalem is almost eclipsed 
by another of unknown derivation. Luke introduces us also 
to an account of the resurrection appearances so completely 
contradictory of Mark that the Markan had already disappeared 
before it when Matthew wrote. Matthew is obliged to piece 
out an ending for his story of the same type as the so-called 
Shorter Ending, a mere bit of editorial patching. Why was 
the original ending of Mark allowed to disappear, if not because 
of this conflict? And whence came the conflict, if not from 
the Second Source? These are questions much too large for 
a single article already transgressing the limits of permissible 
space, but pregnant of significance. What I hope to do by 
raising them here is only to show that the true means of 
solution lies in the application of the Method of Implication 
unhampered by the delusion of Schleiermacher. We know of 
the existence of a pre-canonical source. We know some sixty 
fragments, longer and shorter, which by common consent are 
admitted to have been drawn from it. Two of these I have 
attempted to deal with here. Not as expecting to exhaust the 
implications of even these at one sitting, but by way of example. 
When application of the method has been made to each and 
every one of the Q fragments, and each inference weighed and 
tested, I venture to predict that we shall have begun to see 
daylight ahead in the much-contested Synoptic problem.® 


5 The current Hibbert Journal issued as this article goes to press 
(Jan. 1926) promises a new reconstruction of the Second Source in the 
April number from Rey. J. M. C. Crum. 
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THE JOHANNINE PROLOGUE AS ARAMAIC 
VERSE 


MILLAR BURROWS 
BROWN UNIVERSITY 


In his Aramaic Origin of the Fourth Gospel (pp. 40f.) Burney 
gives us an Aramaic translation of John 11-18 in the form of 
“a hymn, written in eleven parallel couplets, with comments 
introduced here and there by the writer.” The couplets, he 
adds (p. 43), “besides being parallel, appear also to be rhyth- 
mical, each line containing three stresses.” Prof. Torrey’ has 
pronounced this unconvincing. The question of the original 
literary form of the Prologue is therefore open for further in- 
vestigation. (a) The chapter may, of course, have heen originally 
composed in the form in which we now have it. The Greek text 
represents a type of composition—prose verging upon poetry, 
rhythmical but not metrical—which is sufficiently familiar to 
the student of Biblical literature. (b) If, on the other hand, 
our present text is a translation, the Aramaic original may have 
had the same literary form which we find in the Greek — poetry, 
in a sense, but not verse. (c) That the original composition was, 
as Burney maintains, written in regular metre with a given 
number of stresses in each line, as in Hebrew poetry, is never- 
theless entirely possible. (d) There is even a fourth possibility: 
the Aramaic poem may have been composed in syllabic metre 
of the type familiar in Syriac poetry, the lines being measured 
by syllables rather than stresses. Any one of these four possi- 
bilities may be taken as a working hypothesis and scientifically 


1 The Aramaic Origin of the Gospel of John; Harvard Theol. Review, 
vol. XVI, No. 4, pp. 305-344; see especially p. 326. 
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tested. Either the first or the second is certainly true if neither 
the third nor the fourth proves tenable. The last will seem to 
most students the least probable; therefore in the order of 
testing the last shall be first. 

At the outset we encounter an a priori objection to this hypo- 
thesis. It is commonly supposed that syllabic verse was developed 
in later times than those with which we are here concerned. A 
perfect example of it, howe: -*, as been found by Prof. Torrey 
in an Aramaic inscription of the 5th century B. C. When this 
discovery is published it will be seen that the syllabic metre of 
the Syriac poets was not a late development, but rather the 
continuance of an ancient Aramaic usage. To suppose that the 
Prologue to the Fourth Gospe! may have been written in syllabic 
metre is not, therefore, mere idle fancy. As a matter of fact 
many of Burney’s lines make perfect syllabic verse, although he 
seems to have had no such result in mind; it was this fact, in- 
deed, that suggested the hypothesis. 

If our passage, literally translated, falls naturally into syllabic 
metre, we can hardly doubt that this was its original form. 
Such a conclusive demonstration, however, is hardly to be ex- 
pected. We cannot hope to recover the exact words of the 
original writer throughout. We do not even know with certainty 
and in detail what dialect was spoken by the early Palestinian 
Christians. Burney, following Dalman, uses the later Judaean 
dialect “as far as possible;”* there are good reasons, however, 
for believing that the Aramaic spoken in Judea in the first 
century of our era was more like that which appears in the 
Aramaic portions of the OT. As Prof. Torrey argues, the 
Aramaic of the Nabataean and Palmyrene inscriptions of this 
period is more like that of Daniel and Ezra than that of the 
Targums; and changes in the language of the Jews, as in all 
their life and thought, would naturally be more rapid after the 
fall of Jerusalem than before it.* In view of these considerations, 
any translation we may make can only approximately represent 


2 Op. cit., p. 40. 
3 I have simply summarized Prof. Torrey’s arguments as I understand 
them. He has not fully expressed his views on this subject in print. 
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the original composition, and if our retranslation of a translation 
is not metrically perfect, this will not prove that the original 
composition was not metrical. 

As a basis for testing our hypothesis Burney’s translation is 
not entirely satisfactory. Aside from the question of dialect, 
many of the words and expressions which Burney has used are 
not, it seems to me, those which would most probably have 
produced our Greek text. Unfortunately we cannot always 
accept any one rendering as being clearly the most literal and 
natural version of Greek; it is often possible to translate with 
equal plausibility in two or more ways. For these reasons I 
shall consider each verse separately instead of offering another 
translation of the whole passage. 

V.1amakes a line of seven syllables: SOND M7 INS POTS. 
This differs from Burney’s rendering mainly in the insertion of 
SYS. Prof. Montgomery‘ calls attention to the repetition of 
the verb “to be” in these opening verses as indicating the use 
of FS. For the most part it seems more probable that the 
Greek verb represents the Aramaic pronoun, idiomatically used 
instead of the copula,® or has been supplied where the copula 
was not expressed in the Aramaic. Here, however, jv is not a 
mere copula but affirms the existence of the Word. 

V.1b is a perfectly regular line of seven syllables in Burney’s 
version: NTO8 Md NIT NW". Except in orthography this is 
good Biblical as well as Judaean Aramaic. 

V.1c as rendered by Burney has only six syllables: TON) 
NOD Ni. It may be rendered idiomatically in seven syllables: 
TA NTN NIT STON. 

V. 2 has seven syllables: 88 md POP. MT NW. 

V. 3a also makes seven syllables: M7 773 OY13O 5D. Here 
and in 7b and 10b Burney renders d¢ av’rov by M3. In the 
verse now before us this is not impossible,® and in 10b it is 
rather attractive; but in 7b, where Burney thinks there is a 
nistranslation, 7 seems to me quite out of the question (v. 7. 


4 The Origin of the Gospel According to St. John, p. 19. 

5 Montgomery, op. cit., pp. 18f., on eyw eu ete.; also Burney, p. 33, 
on v. % 

6 Cf. the Curetonian Syriac; the Peschitta uses p>, 
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on 7b and 10b; also on ev avr@ in 4a). TY in this sense does 
not occur in Biblical Aramaic but is common in both Hebrew 
and Syriac and appears at least twice in the Targums (Num. 
331; 2Ch. 3310). Instead of MM Burney uses T3YM'S for 
éyevero, not only here but in 3b, 10b, and 14a also. This is 
used in Biblical Aramaic several times,’ but the Greek versions 
do not render it éyévero, which means “came into being” rather 
than “was made.” Both Syriac versions® here read foo. In 6a, 
where TAYIYS would be manifestly inappropriate, Burney uses 
NII; he also uses NT for yéyover in 4 a. 

VY. 3b has eight syllables in Burney’s version: xd T3010) 
nid> TAYNS. Reading MM in the place of TAPAS reduces the 
syllables to seven. One thing is clear: we cannot include 0 
yéyovev in this line and keep within metrical limits. 

V.4a as translated by Burney has only five syllables: NI07 
"TN M3. This rendering is based upon the theory that 6 yéyovev 
is a mistranslation, the real meaning of the Aramaic being, “Be- 
cause in him was light.”® In that case the verb was supplied 
by the Greek translator; otherwise there must have been another 
Ni at the end of the line (probably the pronoun rather than 
the verb—cp. the Curetonian Syriac). But if Burney is right, 
the sentence means, “Because in him there was light;” hence 
(if our version of 1a is acceptable) we may read: M0 VYS 7 
}" i323. Or, interpreting the verse as it was often interpreted 
in the early church, we may read: "TN SYS 13 7%, “that 
which came into existence in him was light.” In this line 73 
represents ev avv@. But if the Greek rendered 73 by d¢ avdrod 
in v. 3, why do we have év avr@ here? Only a desire to bring out 
two different meanings could explain the change, but why should 
the translator think that the meaning was different? That the 
original of 37 avrod was M3 in any of the verses where the phrase 
occurs seems less likely the more we consider it (v. 7. on v. 7 ¢). 


7 In the expression, “your houses shall be made a dunghill,” Dn. 25; 
329; Ezr. 611. 


8 I.e. the Peschitta and the Curetonian. This passage is missing in 
the Sinaitic Syriac, and I have not had access to other Syriac versions. 
9 Burney, p. 29. 


10 Burney adds mn as a parenthesis on p. 20 but omits it on p, 40. 
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V. 4b in Burney’s version, like 3b, begins with an unaccented 
syllable and contains eight syllables: NWIX “337 NWI PM. 
Using the older form of the relative pronoun does not affect 
the metre here. Burney evidently assumes that the verb was 
supplied by the Greek translator, which is not at all unlikely 
(v. s. on 4a). We may retain the verb, however, and translate 
in seven syllables: RWIS °33 Wd NT YM. 

V. 5a falls naturally into seven syllables: W739 xspa NWT. 
The word used for “darkness” does not occur in Biblical Ara- 
maic, but S3WN (which would make the line too long) appears 
only once, and while Prof. Torrey” is surely right in rejecting 
Burney’s theory of mistranslation in 5b (v. 7.), the word-play in 
Nop and bap in attractive. 

V.5b has only six syllables in Burney’s translation, but by 
keeping more closely to the word-order of the Greek we get a 
perfect seven-syllable line: bapa xd nm xdapi. Burney has 
been led astray by Ball’s theory” that xaréAaBev is a mis- 
translation. R. Harris® thinks xaré\aBev corresponds to the 
avricxver of Wis. Sol. 730 (“Night indeed follows on created 
Light, But no evil overpowers Wisdom’). Both of these views 
destroy the parallel between this line and 10a, 11), and 12a. 
As I see it, v. 5 is, so to speak, the topic-sentence of a para- 
graph, and the three verbs, caré\aBev, tapéAaBov and éraBov, 
all represent the Aramaic bap (v. i. on 11b and 12a)."* Whether 
the Greek would have used the aorist to translate the participle 
may be questioned, but if the participle was used in the pre- 
ceding line (paivet) it would most naturally be followed by a 
participle here. It may be also that the translator was thinking 
of a definite event, the Incarnation, while the original poem 
referred to the continual or repeated coming of the Logos into 
the world and his repeated rejection by men (cp. vv. 10f.).” 


11 Op. cit., p. 329, 

12 Burney, pp. 29f. 

13 The Origin of the Prologue to St. John’s Gospel, p. 31. 

14 In sb both Syriac versions read qsiyf, which is not used in this 
sense in Western Aramaic. In 16b both use eens for éAdSopev. 

15 Also cp. especially Wis. Sol. 727f.; Sir. 247; Enoch 421f.; and cf. 
R. Harris, op. cit., pp. 32, 39; Rudolf Bultmann: Der Religionsgeschicht- 
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Vv. 6-8 have been regarded by many commentators as inter- 
polated. Certainly v. 9 follows v. 6 very naturally, though it also 
follows v. 8 naturally. Burney renders 6—10a as prose; his 
translation of 6a, however, contains eight syllables, which be- 
come seven when we replace the determined form of the noun 
(impossible here) by the absolute: 8798 JO WW 3) 77. 

If ever a prosaic gloss was imposed upon a bit of poetry, the 
next words look like one: “His name was John.” Taken with 
7a, however, they make a line of eight syllables: NIT JIMNY Now 
W705 NMS. This differs from Burney’s prose only in the use 
of R17 instead of }*17 (Burney uses NWT for obros in v. 2). The 
line can hardly be reduced to seven syllables. 

Burney’s version of 7b has only five syllables: by ID" 
N13. By using the proleptic suffix with the preposition (as 
sometimes in Biblical Aramaic) we get seven syllables: 10* "F 
TTS Mdy. 

In 7 ¢ Burney has six syllables: 9 m3 ot. This, how- 
ever, involves the use of M3 for d¢ avrod (v. s. on 3a and 4a). 
Burney (p. 32) maintains that the original meant, “That all 
might believe in it” (the light). He refers “for the sense 
postulated” to 1236, but the Greek there reads eis avrov. Cp. 
also Trois mixTevovew cis TO Ovoua avToU in Y. 12, in connection 
with which Burney (p. 34) cites the 37 passages in John and 
the 9 other passages in the NT where wicrevew eis appears. 
A year ago in my paper on the “Origin of the Term ‘Gospel’ 
I pointed out that the unique miorevew ev of Mk. 115 reflects 
the same Semitic use of the preposition 3 with the verb JO 
(Heb. }¥ONi1). I cannot believe that a translator who wrote 
morevew eis 37 times would here write micrevowow dt’ avrou 
if he had the same Aramaic expression before him. If further 
proof be required that morevew eis does not stand for the same 


liche Hintergrund des Prologs zum Johannes-Evangelium (EYXAPIZTHPION, 
Festschrift fiir Hermann Gunkel, 2. Teil), pp. 4ff. Whether we hold 
that the evangelist has used a pre-Christian source or not, it seems clear 
that vv. 1-13 refer to the pre-existent Logos, the Incarnation of Christ 
being first introduced by v. 14, though the present Greek text seems to 
have it in mind from v.11 on. 


16 JBL, vol. XLV, pp. 21ff.; v. p. 26 for the point under discussion. 
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Aramaic as miorevew dia, we may point to 17 20, tev miaTevovTev 
dta Tov Nevyou avray eis éué. Surely the supposed mistranslation 
in this instance is imaginary. Burney’s ‘2 also is impossible. 
We may read IT JOYT WIN 59 "T (seven syllables) or JOY "7 
713 N5D, which would naturally be rendered by the Greek of 
the text. 

Thus the metre in vv. 6f., if not entirely satisfactory, does 
not differ sufficiently from what has gone before to warrant us 
in regarding these verses as interpolated. If they were a part 
of the poem from the first, we may remark in passing, it was 
neither pre-Christian nor the work of a non-Christian follower 
of John the Baptist,” but distinctly a Christian composition. 
If vv. 6f. are secondary, the interpolator has cleverly fitted his 
contribution into the metrical mould of the original poem. 

Of v. 8 this cannot be said. As Burney renders 8a it has 
only five syllables: SW13 Ni NW x5. In 8b Burney has eight 
syllables: S173 Dy THO ds. Using the Biblical conjunction 
tar) reduces the syllables to seven; “Tt for 3 makes eight again. 
In no way can the line be combined with 8a so as to make a 
satisfactory syllabic couplet. Burney (p. 32) explains the ap- 
parent lack of a verb upon which the fva-clause may depend by 
postulating that T means here “one who” instead of “in order 
that,” the meaning of the whole verse being, “That one was not 
the light, but one who was to bear witness of the light.” This 
would be entirely plausible had not the same words been used 
in the preceding verse, where 7% clearly introduces a purpose- 
clause. In view of this fact the customary interpretation of the 
verse as involving an ellipse seems more probable.”® 

VY. 9a, as rendered by Burney, has only five syllables NIN 
ROWIPT NW. V. 9b has eight syllables: NMS WIN bod 307 
snbdy3 (for the participle as the original of the Greek present 
tense cp. v. 5a and cf. Burney in loc.). Using “7 instead of 3 
makes a total of fifteen syllables with alternating accents, but 
I see no way to make a satisfactory couplet of the verse. 

Burney regards not only 6-9 but also 10a as prose. Combin- 
ing 10a and 10b, however, we have a line of eight syllables: 

17 Cf. Bultmann, op. cit. 

18 Cf. the parallels cited by Burney, p. 32 n. 
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ma mp. ody) mn Nodbyd. Reading 73 instead of 73, with 
Burney, we should have a seven-syllable line with a rather at- 
tractive paradox: MA 72 NOSpi MA NOdy2. We should then 
have to suppose that the Greek translator, unable to reproduce 
the double meaning of M3, chose the rendering d’ avrod as 
giving the meaning intended by the poet. But this verse clearly 
echoes y. 3; therefore, if d:’ adrod does not represent M3 in 3a 
and 7¢ (cp. 17b), it probably does not here. 

VY. 10c¢ has only five syllables in Burney’s version but by 
following the Greek word-order we obtain a line of seven 
syllables: YT. NO mm NOdpl. This corresponds exactly to 5b in 
form as in meaning. In both cases I have used a participle for 
the Greek aorist. The perfect, which would not affect the metre 
in 5a, would make this line too short. A translator using an 
unpointed text, however, and unmindful of the metre, might 
take YT for the perfect. 

V.11a also, while rendered in four syllables by Burney, makes 
seven syllables without undue stretching: SDS nos pox mb. 
Again I use a participle for the aorist, but again the unpointed 
text might be read either as participle or perfect. As in 5b, 
the original poet probably referred to the work of the Logos 
under the Old Dispensation, while the Greek translator, having 
in mind the coming of Jesus, would naturally read YT and SAX 
as perfects. 

V. 11b, like 10c, can be rendered as a seven-syllable line 
corresponding exactly to 5b: poapa xd min den. Here the 
perfect is metrically impossible and there is no possibility of 
mistaking the participle for the perfect. If the participle is to 
be read, the aorist of the Greek can be explained only (as 
above) by the supposition that the Aramaic and Greek writers 
had different meanings in mind: in this instance the Greek text 
apparently refers to the rejection of Jesus by the Jews; the 
Aramaic constitutes in effect a denial of Sirach’s claim that 
Wisdom of old found a dwelling in Israel. Incidentally, there 
seems to be no way to reproduce in Aramaic the difference 
between the neuter and the masculine of “his own,” of which 
commentators on the Greek text have made so much. 

V. 12, with variations from Burney’s Aramaic like those found 
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necessary in the preceding verses, makes two regular couplets 
of seven-syllable lines: 
xowdw pind mn am mm yoapp “1 pbs 
Mows pom pox ss ST MIA NiTOd 
The use of the relative particle after the proleptic suffix, however, 
is Syriac rather than Western Aramaic. Its omission leaves 
only six syllables in the third line. 

Bultmann” deletes 124 as an addition by which the evangelist 
Christianized his source, the meaning of the original verse having 
been more like Wis. Sol. 7 27f.; Sir. 1 6, 10,15. But if our trans- 
lation even approximately represents the original text, 12d is 
needed to complete the second couplet. 

VY. 13, as literally translated by Burney, does not fit into the 
metrical scheme at all. The second and third lines will have 
seven syllables each if instead of the construct relationship we 
use the longer idiom so characteristic of Aramaic: S33 JO 
87133 “T NMNAS jd 85) 8102. The fourth line also will have 
seven syllables if we use an older form of the conjunction: 
TOMS NTON (A) 7. Of course TAN is singular,” while 
evyevmOnoay is plural. Burney (pp. 34f.) explains the plural verb 
of the Greek text as due to the conjunction with which the 
following verse begins, the } having been attached to the verb 
as a plural ending by dittography. He also contends that here 
(as in 4a) the Greek translator has mistaken the meaning of ‘1. 
The verse thus becomes, not a description of believers, but an 
explanation of Christ’s power to give those who receive him 
power to become sons of God, “Because he was born, not of 
blood, ... but of God.” In spite of the weighty authority of 
Prof. Torrey, who regards this interpretation as “quite certain,”™ 
I must confess that it does not appeal to me. The sequence 
of thought in the Greek does not necessarily imply, as Burney 
holds, that the spiritual birth of believers is an antecedent con- 


19 Op. cit., p. 11. 

20 The paul?! of the Curetonian Syriac may be either singular or 
plural, since the plural ending is silent in Syriac and consequently drop- 
ped in writing not infrequently. Is the “natus est” of the Latin Ms. 
“ce” due to the influence of a Syriac text in which this has happened? 

21 Op. cit., p. 328. 

5 
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dition of the grace given them. The perfect plural of the verb 
is metrically impossible, but the Pe‘il participle pre would be 
quite in place. As for the first member of the verse, even if we 
follow the Greek to the extent of using the plural of the word 
“blood,” we have only five syllables: S27 79 x5"; but the 
use of poo both here and at the and of the verse would fill 
out the line, and since such a repetition would be better in 
Aramaic than in Greek from the stylistic standpoint, the trans- 
lator might use the verb only once. 

Y. 14ab in Burney’s version is a couplet with seven syllables 
in each line: NIJD MAI “WR TAPAS S103 SW). Un- 
fortunately neither of these lines is free from objection. Instead 
of 8103 we should read the absolute "O03. Even more than in 
vv.3f. TOYMS is unsuitable as a rendering of éyévero (the Word 
was not made flesh but became flesh). In the second line, 
whether or not we see here a reference to the Shekinah,”® it is 
unlikely that the Greek would have used the simple verb éoxy- 
veoev for the verb and noun of Burney’s Aramaic. A straight- 
forward, literal translation of the line would have only four 
syllables: 833 {3W'. Combining the two clauses we have nine 
syllables: 833 J3W) M7 VOI NWN). The omission of the con- 
junction at the beginning (common in the Jewish Aramaic of 
the period) would leave eight syllables. 

V. 14¢, with but a slight change in Burney’s version, yields 
seven syllables: 75" NP* SIM. 

V. 14d as given by Burney has eight syllables: NT¥T3 N1p* 
NIN]. We may render it, however, in seven: aay) i> NP" 
aX jp. 

V. 14e has only five syllables and has no second line to make 
a couplet with it: SOwIPI NIM “Sp. 

V. 15 is omitted altogether by Burney, though on pp. 103 f. 
he gives part of it (in unmetrical form) as an example of mis- 
translation, Following Dr. Ball, he regards yéyovev as represent- 


22 In Hebrew 0° is often used in the plural, but I can find no in- 
stance in Aramaic. On the other hand the piural is not at all common 
in Greek, though it appears occasionally. 

23 Prof. Torrey (op. cit., p. 337) doubts the influence of the Targums 
in this verse and in the writer’s Logos doctrine. 
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ing "3 (a by-form of #11), which should have been read as the 
participle "WJ, meaning “is becoming” or “is about te become” 
(this is even more plausible if we write N11, which might be either 
perfect or participle). [pards uov is supposed to be “OTP, a 
misreading of ‘OP, “first.” This makes the verse read, “He 
who is coming after me, before me will become; Because He was 
first (of all).” As against this Prof. Torrey* “decidedly” favors 
the present reading. I have found it so difficult to make a 
satisfactory Aramaic translation of this verse (metre or no metre) 
that I find myself wondering whether it was not added in Greek 
after the translation of the poem. Has the change from éumpoc- 
Oév pov to mpwrds wou any significance except the desire for 
stylistic variety? If not, would a translator make such a change? 
It would be quite natural for a writer composing freely in Greek. 
The result of the Syriac translator’s effort to reproduce rp@rds 
pov is not idiomatic Aramaic. 

V. 16, following Burney except in the form of the relative 
pronoun, makes two seven-syllable lines, though the division 
does not come just where we might expect it: 83519 mn jo" 
Son Abn 83M 83303. The verb 303 does not occur in Biblical 
Aramaic. bap suits the meaning equally well if not better; its 
use makes the second line contain eight syllables, but perhaps 
avvi represents 3 instead of nbn (which hardly suits the meaning), 
in which case we have two seven-syliable lines: mn ya“ 
NTOND NTOM 8399 NIIP. 

V. 17, as Burney gives it, has one line of eight syllables and 
one of seven: NTMWO ]D ROWIP) SIN ATS TWP 7D SAUNT. 
As in one or two other places Burney assumes that the verb, 
unexpressed in the Aramaic, was supplied by the translator. 
He also assumes, metri gratia, that the name Jesus is a gloss. 
In the first line he apparently regards SANS as masculine; it 
may be given a feminine verb without changing the metre by 
using the Pel form AA. If we use the older form of the 
relative at the beginning, include the name in the second line, 
and retain the verb at the end, we have nine syllables in the 
first line and ten in the second: 


24 Op. cit., pp. 328 f. 
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FINT MWS JO RNS 
NT NITWO YW" JO NOW) NIN 
-Probably T'3 would be better than } for dia here as in 3, 7, 
and 10, but this does not alter the number of syllables. 

Y. 18 falls naturally into two lines of nine syllables each: 
NOD NIT NSN VD TNT TT Roby 1D wa NIT ND NeTOND. 
While departing in several particulars from Burney’s version 
of this verse, I have retained his rendering of the much-debated 
expression povoryevis eds, which he regards as a mistranslation 
(due to dittography of the initial 8 of NTN?) If we accept 
the reading povoyerys vids (which is surely preferable from 
every point of view except that of conscientious preference for 
the harsher reading as such), we have 813 NTI, which does 
not change the number of syllables. 

It appears, then, that the hypothesis of syllabic metre with 
seven syllables to the line works reasonably well in vv. 1-5, 6a, 
7be, 10¢, 11, 12 (except 12¢), 13, and 16. The remaining lines, 
however, do not lend themselves to a theory of interpolation, 
and the form of syllabic metre is too artificial and rigid to 
allow the supposition that the writer has unconsciously slipped 
from verse into prose and from prose into verse. Consequently 
we cannot say that the theory of syllabic metre has been 
demonstrated for the composition as a whole. To say that it 
has proved untenable would be, to be sure, unwarranted by 
the facts. The failure of the demonstration may be due to 
the elusiveness of the subject and the incompetence of the 
investigator. When I discussed the question before the Society 
of Biblical Literature and Exegesis last December, I felt that 
the hypothesis, though not clearly verified, was not at all 
improbable. I now feel that it is distinctly improbable, though 
still possible. I realize now, as I did not then, that in accentual 
metre, with three stresses to the line, most of the lines will 
have from six to eight syllables, so that seven-syllable lines 
may be expected to occur with more or less frequency. This 
fact was brought home to me by a letter from Prof. Torrey, 
whose kindness in reading my paper and making many valuable 
suggestions and corrections I hereby gratefully acknowledge. 

The bearing of the evidence upon the hypothesis of accentual 
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metre may be briefly noted. Up to v. 13 there is no difficulty 
whatever; in vv. 13-15 the difficulties are not insurmountable; 
v. 16 falls into line readily enough; and while the lines are 
longer in vv. 17 and 18 they are not necessarily too long to be 
included in the scheme. Thus the whole passage is metrical; 
there is not a single clause which must be regarded as an 
interpolation or a lapse into prose. In short this hypothesis 
works much better than the other and now seems to me more 
probable. At the same time one must remember that accentual 
metre is not so difficult as syllabic metre; the fact that it is 
more easily produced in such a translation as this, therefore, 
is not of itself conclusive. That the passage was composed in 
Aramaic metre of one kind or the other seems to me indubitable. 
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THE EDUCATION OF THE SEER OF THE 
APOCALYPSE 


JAMES A. MONTGOMERY 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


HE education of a man is conditioned by what he is, for 
if he have no wits the story of his education is not worth 
telling except in strictly paedagogical circles. Now there is one 
aspect of the Seer of the Apocalypse which appears to have 
been generally overlooked by the commentators, and which 
only one gifted person, and she a woman, herself a gifted poet, 
has duly appreciated. I refer to Christina Rossetti and her 
brilliant exposition of the Apocalypse; part in prose, and when 
the spirit moved her, part in exquisite poetry—‘The Face of 
the Deep.’ She knew nothing of Literarkritik, whose function 
is that of dissection and detection of sources, and so she is not 
given a place in the honorable band of commentators. But she 
made an original discovery which is worth more finally than all 
Ltterarkritik, but which is genuine literary criticism, namely 
that the Seer is a poet. To this judgment the present writer 
adheres with conviction, and he would insist that only this 
primary interpretation opens the door for any understanding of 
the Apocalypse as sheer literature. And also only through that 
medium can its spirit and religion be caught. Perhaps the com- 
pilers of the Canon possessed more literary apperception than 
many modern students, whose only interest in that book is 
antiquarian. 
This thesis will provoke the cross-question: What is a poet? 
But I forego a definition, for the appreciation of poetry is al- 
ways subjective, while the critics of literature have never agreed 
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on a definition. In the present case we may point to the 
imagery and fantasy of the book, to the snatches of undoubted 
music scattered through it, and to the portions in poetic form, 
as recognized in Moffatt’s translation and more exactly diagnosed 
by Charles. But it may be argued that form and fantasy do 
not alone denote great poetry, that those phases may be imitative 
or insincere, and that we must pursue our criticism further be- 
fore we allow these visions to be great poetry. There is, however, 
one measure of intellectual order for both prose and poetry 
which may always be applied. This lies in the writer’s use and 
control of his language. The great poet is like the wizard of 
science. The latter can go no farther than the forces of Nature 
allow, but he uncovers them, revealing ever new things, so that 
in the midst of immutable law he stands forth as a creator. 
And so it is with the true poet. He cannot rise beyond the datum 
of the possibilities of his tongue, but he explores and exploits 
those possibilities. He speaks as man never spake before, and 
yet he carries on his hearers in the reaches of his language, 
which becomes glorified and the dearer to them. Now this is 
true of the Poet of the Apocalypse, as I shall endeavor to show, 
and herein lies its charm as literature. And this despite the 
fact that the Poet is using a language of which he is not full 
master. 

Assuming then this original genius, we may inquire into the 
Poet’s education. Now it has always been remarked that the 
Apocalypse scintillates with Old Testament citations and al- 
lusions, and this to a far heavier proportion than any other 
New Testament book. But this use of the elder Bible is not 
the theologian’s or the lawyer’s, a drafting of proof texts and 
precedents; there is never appeal to the Law or the Prophets 
as such. Nor is it the commonplace citation by a pious soul, 
whose resort to Scripture may be charged to the paucity of his 
culture. And it is further obvious that these citations are hardly 
ever full texts of Scripture; they are brief snatches, often not 
more than a word or two, and then there is a leap to some 
other passage, so that there are few cases of exact equation 
with any single Old Testament locus. The result is a mosaic, 
but it is the work of a masterful artistry, it is not a jumble but 
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a curiously woven pattern. The Poet is so suffused with his 
Bible, the Classics of his race and religion, that he is intimate 
with its whole contents, and from here and there he selects his 
colors and precious stones to illuminate his composition. Again, 
it is not the scholar’s use of proof-texts, as for example in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, but the classicist’s absolutely free hand- 
ling of the Book as literature. There is no similar use of the 
Old Testament in the New; we should have to go for a parallel 
to a Bunyan’s handling of the Bible or a Swinburne’s mastery 
of the Greek Classics. 

There is yet another feature of this use of the Biblical Clas- 
sics. He knows them as a man of philological culture. First, 
he is fully acquainted with the original languages of the Bible. 
In the case of St. Paul we infer that he knew his Hebrew Bible, 
but this can hardly be proved from his citations, for almost 
without exception he depends upon the Septuagint. Swete 
(p. cli) speaks hesitatingly upon the Seer’s use of the original, 
although he holds that ‘this inference’ from certain phenomena 
can be ‘supported.’ But what Swete so cautiously allows is ab- 
solutely demonstrated by some phenomena to be immediately 
presented.* 

May I present one case where the Seer appears to prove 
himself an original and masterful exegete of his Bible? The 
passage is 314: ‘Thus says the Amen, the Faithful and True 
Witness’, i. e., Jesus Christ, as 15 proves. Now exegetes uni- 
versally turn to Is. 65.16, where we find the cryptic phrase 
bélohé amen, translated in the Septuagint by tov Oeoy Tov aAn- 
@wov, and similarly in all the English versions, ‘by the God of 
truth.’ But neither translation satisfies the grammarian; ’amen 
cannot be adjectival to ’eléhé as © would indicate, nor does it 
mean ‘truth’ as the EVV suppose. In the first place our Seer, 
if he cited this passage, evidently knew the Hebrew, because 
he abandons the Greek translation; and. in this respect he re- 
sembles his second-century successor, the translator Symmachus, 
who renders by év T@ Oeq, ayy (i. e., all the Grr. agree with Ml’s 
pointing). And similarly 8. Paul is supposed to have used the 


1 Cf, Charles’ emphatic position on this point, p. lxviii seq. 
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Hebrew original in 2 Cor 1 17 in his treatment of the ‘Yea’ and 
‘Nay’, Jesus Christ having become ‘yea (vaé) in Him.’ But an 
objection to finding here in the Apocalypse an allusion to Isaiah 
consists in the generally fine distinction drawn in all Christology 
between the epithets for God and Jesus Christ. Our writer 
would not have applied ’eléhé "amen to the latter. Accordingly 
we might think that the writer was poetically playing upon the 
mystical ‘Amen’ of the liturgy, as does Paul at 2 Cor 1 20. But 
let us read on in his verse, 3 14: ‘Thus says the Amen, the 
Faithful and True Witness (the ‘Faithful Witness,’ from Ps. 89 
(88) 38, agreeing with 6’s entirely plausible translation of the 
Hebrew), the Beginning of the creation of God’, 7 apxy Tis 
ktioews Tov Oeov. Now this latter attribution is drawn from 
Prov. 8 22, and freely follows G, xvpios éxricév we (“33P) apxnv 
6d@v avtov. Observe now the end of this Praise of Wisdom, 
v. 30, where we read, }ION SN TIN), ‘and I became beside 
him ’@mén’. The Greek translators varied much on this obscure 
word, and commentators still dispute its meaning. Now I am 
strongly inclined to think that our writer found his ‘Amen’ in 
that word. Following the notorious principie of later Rabbinic 
exegesis he masterfully changed the vocalization, i. e., he ‘read 
not so but so’; he pronounced it not ’amon but ’amen (and 
originally the word may have appeared defective, JON). Wisdom 
then is the Amen, and this epithet was at once applied to Christ. 
If this interpretation is allowable, not only did the writer know 
his Hebrew but he was acquainted with approved methods of 
exegesis; he was a man of education, although we may be loth 
to call such a poet a scholar. 

The Seer then knew the Hebrew original, and how could we 
question this in a man whose syntax is Hebraic? And he knew 
it by heart, with no painful Nachschlagen after proof-texts. 
But in addition to this he knew the classical Greek translations 
of the Bible. For this point reference may be made to Swete’s 
list of the citations with their parallels in the Greek versions, 
pp. cxxxv-cxlviii, and to Charles’ more analytical lists, Int. § vii. 
There can be no question that the writer knew the Septuagint,” 


2 See my note on 114 in Expositor, Sept. 1921, pp. 214—217. 
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although scholars hesitate as to the proportions of this usage; 
Swete holds (p. cl) that “an inspection of the table further 
shows that the Apoc. generally availed himself of the Alexandrian 
version of the Old Testament,” while Bludau in his valuable 
survey, ‘Die Apokalypse und Theodotions Danieliibersetzung,’ 
in Theologische Quartalschrift, 1897, 1—26, depreciates the 
extent of Septuagintal allusion. But there is another category 
of translation which the Seer uses or at least agrees with; it is 
that of ‘Theodotion,’ particularly in the allusions to Daniel, 
where our possession of Theodotion’s full text enables us to 
control those citations; nevertheless the range of those citations 
is not confined to Daniel, for 17 agrees with Theodotion, Aquila 
and Symmachus, as also with John 19 37 in translating Pt 
Zech. 12 10 by é&exévrncay vs. § xatwpyxijcavro. No solution of 
this problem of a Theodotion before Theodotion, or Ur-Theo- 
dotion has yet been agreed upon. My own opinion is that there 
existed in scholarly circles at least an oral Greek targum, which 
step by step corrected the gross errors of the Septuagint, a sort 
of Marginal Readings Tradition. However that may be, the 
Seer was thoroughly acquainted with two sets of translation, the 
Septuagint and what for want of a better name we may call 
Theodotion, and he took his choice freely between them, evidently 
using the one or the other according to his exegetical or lite- 
rary taste; or, as we have seen, abandoning them for his own 
renderings of the original. 

Again we find a clue to a third category of translation. 
In 43 we read of ‘a rainbow (és) round about the Throne.’ 
Bousset has about a half-page of discussion on this rainbow or 
‘nimbus,’ for which he cites numerous mythological parallels, 
and he is followed in this by Charles. But the religionsgeschicht- 
liche Methode sometimes takes us far afield and ignores the 
primary ‘philological method.’ Now if our New Testament 
commentators thumbed over the Old Testament apparatus a 
little more than they do, they would find that fps figures in a 
certain Greek translation. The Seer is drawing here upon 
Ezekiel’s vision of the Throne in c. ], one of the brilliant elements 
in which is $n, generally translated ‘electrum,’ But reference 
to Field’s apparatus at Ezek. 14 affords us here one of those 
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few citations from 6 ‘Efpaios, i. e., the Hebrew Interpreter, 
traces of whom have been preserved in odd glosses and Patristic 
citations. And this ‘Hebrew’ translates 59WM here by pes. 
That is, the Seer deliberately chooses a rendering which is 
otherwise known only in that obscure version of ‘the Hebrew.’ 

Let us sum up so far. We discover in this writer one who 
knows the Hebrew Scriptures, who is facile in two, perhaps 
three translations in a language which is not his mother-tongue; 
he is not the dilettante using only the commonplace vernacular 
of the Bible (like our English poets, whose Bible is the King 
James Version alone), nor is he the mere scholar, offering 
literalistic transcripts of the book he knows so well. But he has 
that Bible literature all by heart, the original and its versions, 
he selects his material now from here and now from there, but 
always according to his sovereign taste. I may compare this 
process only to some hypothetical cultured Biblical student of 
our day who might know his Sacred Languages well enough to 
cite them fluently, who is equally acquainted with the English 
classic version, and also has kept up his studies so as to know 
the renderings of the various subsequent Revisions, and possess- 
ing this literary store so accessible and so fluid that he can 
draw upon it spontaneously as he will. I do not know if any 
such man exists to-day. But such a man was the Seer of the 
Apocalypse. A man of education and culture he must have 
been, and yet not a rabbi or professor, because he is a poet. 

This literary marvel raises the inquiry: In what schooling did 
this Poet acquire his literary culture? For we may not think 
of him as standing all alone, any more than did Chaucer, Shake- 
speare or Goethe. He was not just one of the Pious in Israel, 
a Hasid, such a man as was the James of the Epistle; nor was 
he a rabbi like St. Paul. He is not at all interested in the Law; 
the cult fascinates him for its mystical meaning. The piety of 
the Psalter is not his, nor the ethics of the Wisdom books. He 
knows the latter indeed, but only to select their poetical passages. 
One case is his citation of Prov. 8 noticed above; the other his 
masterly adaptation of the epical ravrodvvayos Adyos ToAEMOTi}s 
of Wisdom 1815 to the Warrior on the White Horse, whose 
name is ‘The Word of God,’ 19114. And note that he draws 
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that term logos not from theology but from poetry.’ The seer 
appears to use the Old Testament primarily as a classical 
literature, much as the cultured man of letters reveals his 
saturation with the letters of Greece and Rome. In fact, his 
appeal to that volume is literary, not theological. Scholars deny 
indeed that we can speak of a theology of the Apocalypse, but 
at all events it is the most amazingly independent literary pro- 
duction in the whole of the Bible. And this is due to the fact 
that its author is a poet. 

And even as the Seer uses the Bible as literature, so we may 
come to appreciate partly his assimilation of elements which 
appear so alien to the Bible. Our Literarkritiker have done -us 
invaluable service in following each several clue into every 
domain of antiquity, Babylonia, Persia, Egypt, Hellenism. But 
one looks in vain through the commentators for an explanation 
of the process whereby the writer assimilated those various alien 
materials. How could a Jew or a Jewish Christian have adopted 
and adapted such foreign elements? From the point of view of 
theology or piety, we cannot understand the mystery. But if 
our Poet were a man of letters in the large sense of the word, 
we can. In this respect he is not unlike his successors in 
Christian literature, like Justin Martyr and Clement of Alex- 
andria, real literateurs, who did not hesitate to introduce Classical 
lore into their theology. And so the Apocalyptist made bold 
to draw upon the imagery and myths of his Pagan environment, 
again binding them to his purpose, so that we lose the clues in 
the alembic of his composition. He deals so as a poet, while 
the Christian Fathers handled their Classics with theological 
motive. And after all why are we obliged to hold that a Bible 
book must be only Biblical? Certainly not, unless we agree 


3 It is unfortunate that the marginal references of editions of the 
Greek Testament, e. g. Westcott-Hort and Nestle, and of the English 
Bibles, in consequence of Protestant narrow-mindedness, do not include 
the whole Greek Old Testament, so that such striking references are 
currently ignored. Strangely enough Charles in his lists fails to notice 
both these Wisdom citations. For the possibly Classical origin of Wisdom’s 
‘all-powerful Word’ see J. Rendel Harris, ‘Athena, Sophia and the Logos,’ 
in Bulletin of’ the John Rylands Library, vol. 7, no. 1, 1922. 
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with certain narrow schools in Judaism and the Church that 
we must eschew all letters but the Bible. 

Here opens up a literary vista that deserves exploration. 
Pious readers of the Bible and scholars alike in treating the 
question of its inspiration have always approached it from one 
and the same theory of inspiration, the theological. The one 
party, and we may add many notable scholars, like Swete and 
Charles, find approved inspiration in the Apocalypse; the other, 
the more radical school of Religionsgeschichtler, discovers so 
much that is bizarre, alien, un-Biblical, especially in comparison 
with the Prophets, that their resultant is almost the denial of 
inspiration to the book. Its very character as a work of art, 
its intentioned weaving of brilliant and disparate materials into 
one great pattern, appears to them to contradict the genius of 
inspiration, even as the claim of art for the work might be offen- 
sive to many simpler readers. But I inquire if such a condem- 
nation is ever made of any great work of literature, outside of 
the Bible. Leaving aside the question of divine inspiration, may 
we not discover that kind of inspiration which we call literary, 
leaving it to theologians to determine whether that is incompat- 
ible with the Divine. It is doubtless true that the elaborate 
and far-flung art of the Apocalypse lies far outside of the sphere 
of the great Prophets. But must we compare it only inner- 
Biblically? 

There are two great poets who sum up in grand epics the 
acmes of the religious development of European Christendom; 
one is Dante, the rhapsodist of Catholic Mediaevalism, the other 
Milton, the more rational but equally inspired poet of Pro- 
testantism. Each of these with consummate art drew on the 
rich materials of human history and experience, the Puritan 
Milton himself as a poet inheriting from the Italian Renaissance, 
even as he drew his theology from Calvin. It seems to me that 
if the primary interpretation of a book is through the doorway 
of literature, we must compare John of the Apocalypse with 
such poets as these. Dante is no less a Christian when he takes 
Vergil as a guide or puts into the lowest hell along with Judas 
who betrayed the Lord of the Christian Faith the traitor Brutus 
and some Italian rascal of his own day, whose name were lost 
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but for Dante’s record of his infamy. And when Milton invokes 
to his stage the myths of the ancients, painting their characters 
as if they actually lived, he remains no less the Puritan. May 
I cite a stanza from his Ode on the Morning of Christ’s Nativity, 
one of the loveliest poems in the Christian anthology: 


And sullen Moloch fled, 
Hath left in shadows dread 
His burning idol all of blackest hue; 
In vain with cymbals’ ring 
They call the grisly king, 
In dismal dance about the furnace blue; 
The brutish gods of Nile as fast, 
Isis and Orus, and the dog Anubis haste. 


I can imagine some Religionsgeschichtler of a thousand years 
hence studying over fragments of the almost forgotten Dante 
and Milton, and blandly informing their age that these poets 
were syncretists, half-Christian and half-Pagan. But to my mind 
we should essay to think of the Apocalyptist as a poet with a 
literary, classical background, who drew upon his rich stores as 
does every poet. Nor do I think that such literary art and such 
humanistic material diminishes the spiritual and religious value 
of a composition. The poet indeed thinks otherwise than ‘the 
man in the street,’ or for that matter the professor. But do we 
prefer the meeting-house to the Gothic cathedral ?* 


Thus, summing up, we have learned that the Seer was not 
a product of the Rabbinic schools, indeed he could never have 
brooked their discipline, except so far as they offered him 
varieties of exegesis. Nor does he represent that mythical 
element of the pious but boorish “Galilean peasants,” itself a 
pious notion which has been driven rather hard both by the 
plebs of the Church and also by modern professors. Either 
there was some kind of ‘School’ (Richtung) of Biblical letters 


4 This element of literary, historical and even scientific culture is 
found in most of the Apocalyptists, as also in the Wisdom literature, 
although in the latter it is dominated by the ethical interest. 
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of which we have lost all trace, or our Poet was a most remark- 
able genius.” 

But there remains a subject on which any interested reader 
might ply me with the question: But how do you explain the 
Poet’s barbarous Greek? How is that compatible with culture 
in letters, with a poet who should primarily be master of his 
language. The age-old impeachment must be allowed. It can 
only be explained, as Charles insists, on the ground that the 
writer thought in Hebrew, while writing in Greek. And Charles 
has painstakingly demonstrated that in interpreting the Greek 
we have to understand it just as the writer and his immediate 
circle of readers naturally understood it, automatically reverting 
it into the Semitic idiom. 

But a distinction must be made that is obvious, although 
apparently not observed: that namely between the vocabulary 
and the syntax. It is an interesting and perhaps remarkable 
vocabulary the author uses, exceptional in the New Testament 
and containing some words hardly found elsewhere (s. Swete, 
p. cxv seq.). It would deserve examination on the part of a 
Graecist to estimate the choice of words, which appear to be 
nicely selected. I might notice one case. In 178 in his citation 
of Dan. 73 for O° ‘sea’ where the Greek versions have correctly 
@dvacoa, the Poet deliberately substitutes @8vcces the word 
which @ uses to translate OWN and similar rare and classical 
words. The sea had become in his exegesis the Abyss. Now 
this fine discrimination is a phenomenon we often mark in 
educated men who through some native disability never come 
to handle successfully the syntax of a foreign tongue. Many 
of us who may not be able to write correctly a period in 


5 Josephus was far from being a poet, but his education as a gentle- 
man student of the age is interesting. He tells us in the opening of 
his ‘Life’ how he tried all the schools (aipéces) of Judaism, the Pharisees, 
Sadducees, Essenes, even attempted the ascetic life under a certain 
professed hermit. Our Apocalyptist, himself also a gentleman of culture, 
gained educational advantages of a very different kind in his Wander- 
jahre. But the same college can turn out very different kinds of students. 
It is noteworthy that this book betrays no traces of Aramaic, a point 
to be borne in mind in speculation upon the vitality of Hebrew in the 
first century. 
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French or German or Latin actually think words and phrases 
in those tongues, and are relieved when we can use them 
appropriately and not be taken for intellectual snobs, 

Syntax is a very difficult matter. And I think that our 
author’s lapses are not to be charged so much to carelessness 
as to his rhapsodic flow of thought, which was impatient of the 
minutiae of an alien syntax. At the same time I doubt the 
correctness of Charles’ judgment (p. xxi): “That he set at 
defiance the grammarians and the usual rules of syntax is un- 
questionable, but he did not do so deliberately.” I agree 
rather with Swete (p. cxxiv), who speaks of his ‘audacities;’ 
now audacity is always purposeful. There are two cases of 
this deliberate defiance of grammar, which are among the most 
noteworthy ia the book. The one is a0 6 dv kal 6 jy Kal 6 
épxouevos, 1 4. Now here the Poet simply throws out into bold 
relief his unique interpretation of the Divine Name, and as it 
were lifts the Absolute One above grammatical government; 
and he doubtless delighted in the feat. A bold writer among 
us might for some emphatic purpose do the same thing, helping 
himself out with our servile punctuation system, thus: ‘from 
the-Is-and-the- Was-and-the-to-Come.’ 

The other case is Suorov viov avOpwrov 1 13, 4 14, which 
Bousset characterizes (p. 160) as ‘eine einfache grobe Nach- 
lissigkeit.’ But in all the other passages where Smotos occurs, 
18 in number, it is properly construed with the dative; and so 
Charles’ suggestion that the writer was thinking of os fails to 
explain the two exceptions. The Poet has again deliberately 
overridden the known grammar to express his idea: the mystical 
WIS “35 does not mean for him the commonplace ‘like of a 
son of man;’ it has become a title in and for itself, and he 
dares to express himself so: ‘Like-Son-of-Man.’ And again he 
may have delighted in playing with the language he could not 
master, yet bending it to his genius. What Greek that man 
might have written! 

The opinion has grown upon me that this Poet is the most 
cultured of the New Testament writers. The comparison may 
not amount to much for some. Rather he is a genius who has 
produced one of the most remarkable compositions in all literature. 
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THE LOST ENDING OF THE GOSPEL ACCORDING 
TO MARK 


A CRITICISM AND A RECONSTRUCTION 


ROBERT OLIVER KEVIN 
THE PHILADELPHIA DIVINITY SCHOOL 


NE of the most fascinating studies in the entire New Testa- 
ment field is the problem presented by the ending of Mark’s 
Gospel. That Mark has a double ending is apparent to readers 
of modern translations such as those of Moffatt and Goodspeed. 
One may take his choice between the Longer Ending, Mark 
16 9-20, of the King James’ Version or the Shorter Appendix. 
And there are other endings, four in all, with major differences. 
The testimony of the manuscripts has an all-important bearing 
upon the question of the ending of Mark’s Gospel but it can 
be briefly summarized. 

The familiar Longer Ending of 16 9-20 is attached to nearly 
all of the manuscripts that have come down to us, but for many 
reasons it can hardly be genuine. As the text stands, any 
thoughtful reader must feel the difference in manner and atmo- 
sphere as he passes from 16 8 to the verses following. 

Another ending in its stead is attached to a few manuscripts 
after the words époB8obvro yap in Mk. 168. It reads: 

“But they reported briefly to Peter and his companions all 
they had been told. And afterward, Jesus himself sent out by 
them, from the east to the west, the sacred and incorruptible 
message of eternal salvation.” 

This ending, I believe, is an important witness for a recon- 
struction of the original ending, which I will suggest further on. 

6 
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But in the two great codices ofthe Fourth Century, B and 
Aleph, neither the one ending or the other is attached, but the 
Gospel concludes with the words “for they were afraid — —” 
in Mk. 168. 

A fourth ending is given in W, the Freer manuscript. The 
ending is interesting as an alternative ending, but few New 
Testament scholars regard it as of importance. It is generally 
thought to be a late apocryphal insertion in the Longer Ending. 
It reads: 

“And they defended themselves saying: This world of law- 
lessness and of unbelief is under Satan, which does not suffer 
those unclean things that are under the dominion of the spirits 
to comprehend the true powers of God. On this account reveal 
thy righteousness now. They said these things to Christ. 

“And Christ replied to them: There has been fulfilled the 
term of years of the authority of Satan, but other dreadful things 
are drawing nigh even to those for the sake of whom as sinners 
I was delivered up to death in order that they might inherit the 
spiritual and incorruptible glory of righteousness which is in 
heaven.” 

Great scholars have championed the genuineness of the tradi- 
tional last twelve verses of the sixteenth chapter. Among these 
have been Bengel, Eichhorn, Scholz, De Wette, Olshausen, 
Bleek, Lange, Ebrard, Scrivener, Canon Cook, Salmon, E. Miiler, 
Belser, and Dean Burgon. 

But Hort in his Introduction and Appendix to the New 
Testament in the Original Greek summed up the evidence for 
and against them and concluded that they were a very early 
addition. Gregory likewise asserted that they had “no right to 
a place in the text of the New Testament.” 

A review of the evidence will bring any but the biased reader 
to the same conclusion. This is splendidly summed up in the 
introduction to The Gospel According to St. Mark, by H. B. 
Swete, 1898. 

The fact that there were several endings after the words 
époBoivro yap in Mk. 168, is evidence of a problem. Moreover, 
the two great codices which come down to us from the Fourth 
Century, and which Tischendorff and Westcott and Hort regarded 
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as the closest to the original autographs, are followed after Mk. 
168 by the subscription cata uapxov. In B, the scribe has left 
the column blank after the subscription, which has been taken 
to mean by Swete, that he was acquainted with a text of St. 
Mark which did not end at verse 8, although his own copy failed 
him at that point. 

The fact that the verses were ignored in the Eusebian Canons 
after verse 8 is evidenced in Codex 1, 1582, and others. 

Eusebius declared that the oldest and best Mss. known to 
him ended the Gospel of St. Mark with the words, “for they 
were afraid.” The Gospel ends at the same point in Syr. Sin. 
and in three old Mss. of the Armenian. A fourth Armenian 
Ms. contains the traditional 12 verses but they are separated 
from the rest of the Gospel with a note “of the Presbyter 
Ariston.” 

But since the time of Swete and Conybeare, who championed 
the validity of the note “of the elder Ariston” as of the first 
century, scholars have discounted the value of the testimony, 
since the manuscript on which the note is made is a tenth century 
document. 

In still another manuscript of the Georgian version, dated 897 
A. D., the Gospel ends at 168. 

The Shorter Ending is found in L, W, 597, and two uncial 
fragments, in the Sahidic and Ethiopic versions, in the African 
Latin k, in the margin of one Greek cursive, in the Harclean 
Syriac, and in the oldest manuscripts of the Bohairic. 

Since the Shorter Ending is obviously an attempt to heal a 
wound to the original by some early editing, the Mss. having it 
as a whole afford evidence that their original ended with édo- 
Botvro yap. 

The uncials which have the short appendix, in each case, after 
the words “for they were afraid,” break off the line, interpose 
a series of arrow-heads, and then proceed with the Shorter 
Ending. 

Speaking of that summary, Swete says: “It has been written 
by someone whose copy of the Gospel ended at époPodvro yap 
and who desired to soften the harshness of so abrupt a con- 
clusion, and at the same time to remove the impression which 

6* 
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it leaves of a failure on the part of Mary of Magdala and her 
friends to deliver the message with which they had been charged.” 
“Terrified as they were,” he adds, “they recovered themselves 
sufficiently to report to Peter the substance of the angel’s words. 
After this the Lord himself appeared to the Apostles and gave 
them their orders to carry the Gospel from the East to the 
West; and these orders with his assistance, were loyally fulfilled.” * 
Swete calls attention to the fact that the style of this ending 
is similar to that of Luke’s prologue, but that it is out of harmony 
with the rest of Mark’s gospel. He first suggested that it was 
an addition made at Rome. One or two verbal similarities 
suggest Pseudo-Clement. The place the ending has in k and in 
other versions points to an early date according to Swete, but 
it must have had a very limited acceptance, having been over- 
shadowed almost at the first by the merits of the Longer Ending. 
Since attention was first called to the differences in the Re- 
surrection account of Mark and the variety of manuscript endings, 
hypotheses have been advanced to account for the phenomena. 
The simplest explanation is that Mark ended his gospel with 
the words époBotvro yap. This explanation has had its defenders. 
Professor A. T. Robertson says he is not sure that the gospel 
did not end at that point, and that while it may not be literary 
and is free Greek, “it is certainly Christian, for it establishes 
the fact of Christ’s resurrection with the restoration of Peter to 
favor. The fear of the women does make a rather depressing 
close but we do not know what Mark’s motives were, if he closed 
there. It is possible that he meant to write more and never 
did, being interrupted by a journey or possibly death,’’* 
Against the theory that Mark ended his gospel with the 
words “for they were afraid,” Professor McLean argues that it 
was impossible that the two words could be the end of a gospel. 
J. Rendel Harris is sure that two more words anyhow were 
written by the Evangelist. He reconstructs it, “For they were 
afraid of the Jews.” Canon Streeter in his most recent work, 
The Four Gospels, published 1925, says: “Indeed the words 


1 Swete: pp. CI ff. 
2 A. T. Robertson, Studies in Mark’s Gospel, p. 137. 
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époBovvro yap in Greek may not be even at the end of a sen- 
tence; they lead us to expect a clause beginning with uy, “They 
were afraid lest they be thought mad,’ or something to that 
effect.”® t 

Most students of Greek however, are aware that yap as a 
post-positive conjunction, can only come second in a clause or 
sentence ard that to end anything with it would have the same 
“breaking off” effect that an English sentence of this sort would 
have: “They were afraid, for — -—.” 

It has been plausibly conjectured that the autograph was 
accidentally mutilated at that point. It is possible that the last 
leaf of the papyrus roll of the autograph was torn off soon after 
its composition and before many, if any, copies could have been 
made from it. It is common enough with us to have the last 
leaf of a copy book worn or torn off. It may have been that 
Mark was interrupted in his work by arrest or martyrdom. 
Critics generally have inclined to the view that the autograph 
was mutilated in some accident, and Streeter has imagined a 
situation at Rome where, after-a police raid or riot, the end of 
the Church Gospel of Mark was found to have been torn off. 

But there have been other theories to account for the dis- 
appearance of the original. 

Professor B. W. Bacon in a commentary on Mark published 
in 1909, The Beginnings of the Gospel Story, argued that the 
original ending of the Gospel was suppressed in the interests 
of harmony because of the rivaling Jerusalem and Galilean 
resurrection appearance traditions, which found their place in 
the Lukan and Matthean accounts respectively and jointly in 
chapters 20 and 21 of the Fourth Gospel, where the Galilean 
tradition is added as an appendix in the final chapter to recon- 
cile both theories.‘ 


3 p. 337. To declare that a sentence cannot end with yap is contrary 
to the facts. Dr. James A. Montgomery, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
has called my attention to the use of gér in the Syriac of the Peshitto 
in Jn. 1813 and Acts 1637, at the end of a sentence. The Syriac gér is 
simply the Greek yap and is used in the same way. Dr. Morton S. Enslin, 
of the Crozer Theological Seminary, has observed many sentences ending 
in yap in the writings of Justin Martyr. 

4p. XVIII. 
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In answer to this theory Streeter asks, 1. Why did not the 
revisors or suppressors while they were about it, suppress the 
end of Matthew as well, since it conflicted with the Jerusalem 
tradition; and if they were “cutting,” why did they not cut earlier 
before the phrase “they told no man,” and thus be rid of the 
discrepancy immediately indicated in Mt. and Lk. where they 
went and told the lisciples? 2. How did it happen that the 
harmonizers got the churches of Alexandria, Africa and Syria, 
to accept the excision without accepting the alternative ending 
proposed to harmonize the conflict? 3. The use of Mk. by the 
other synoptists proves that Mk. was widely read during the 
first century and in widely differing localities. The suppression 
of an ending then at such a point would have been possible 
only by means of a highly organized central ecclesiastical system, 
able to enforce such uniformity; and we are well aware that no 
such organization existed.° 

In his more recent volume, The Gospel of Mark, published 
1925, Professor Bacon modifies the “suppression theory” to one 
in which he declares that the conflict of traditions resulted in 
“the original ending of Mark” being “really ‘improved’ out of 
existence.’’® 

But his more recent theory does not explain the abrupt un- 
grammatical ending of verse 8; nor why the original was “im- 
proved” out of existence at that exact point. Bacon’s later 
theory is open to nearly all that has been said in answer to his 
first one. 

Although Professor Bacon figuratively “pooh-poohs” the 
“accident theory,” as he calls it, still it is my candid opinion 
that it more acceptably accounts for the facts than his own, and 
it has the greater support of scholars. That there was an ori- 
ginal ending to the Gospel seems evident from the manuscript 
evidence; that some accident occurred, either the death or ar- 
rest of the author of the Gospel, a raid or riot during the early 
unsettled Christian times in Rome, or the last page of a papyrus 
roll being torn off, seems more plausible than that the ending 


5 Streeter, op. cit. pp. 341 ff 
6 p. 190. 
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was “suppressed,” “harmonized,” “improved out of existence,” 
or intentionally never written. 

Before entering upon a discussion of the theories that have 
been advanced for the reconstruction of the ending, it would be 
well to call attention to the fact that if here was a loss of an 
ending it was a primitive loss. 

We must ask ourselves the question whether the original end- 
ing of Mark was known to the authors of Matthew and Luke 
when they were writing their gospels. 

So far as Luke was concerned, it may have been known to 
him and he purposely disregarded it. We know he used Mark 
consistently as a secondary source and preferred his own passion 
narrative to Mark’s account. At the same time Luke omitted 
nothing in Mark that was interesting and inserted it in the con- 
text of his own story. 

Now it is interesting to note that in regard to Luke’s story, 
although he nowhere expressly mentions an appearance of the 
risen Lord to Peter alone, he anticipates in Lk. 2132 that such 
an appearance will be made and later on in 24 34 refers to it as 
though it had been made, when the disciples say: “The Lord is 
risen indeed and hath appeared to Simon.” 

Luke’s allusion seems to indicate that he accepted the tradition 
that Jesus first appeared to Peter (1 Cor. 154-8) but that he knew 
no more about it than that and in the text of the Gospel of 
Mark where an appearance to Peter is twice anticipated in the 
body of the Gospel but not mentioned in the resurrection story. 
(Mk. 18 “I have baptised you with water, but he will baptise 
you with the Holy Ghost.” And Mk. 14 28, “But after I am 
raised to life again I will go back to Galilee before you.”) 

Now if it is true that Luke inserted all that Mark included, 
that was important, into the body of his own narrative in the 
passion story, and he possessed Mark’s resurrection narrative, 
we might look for some details that would correspond to what 
we find in Matthew’s resurrection story, for up to Mk. 16 8 the 
three synoptists tell essentially the same story. 

A brief examination of Matthew’s passion narrative shows 
that he followed Mark closely up to 168 and then he departed 
from the Lukan account as Luke departed from his. 
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The message of the angel in Mk. 16 7, “Go tell his disciples 
and Peter that he goeth before you into Galilee; there shall 
ye see him as he said unto you,” clearly refers back to Jesus’ 
prophecy in 1428s. And we are bound to infer that whatever 
the lost ending contained, it did have an account of an appear- 
ance in Galilee and particularly to Peter. 

Now Matthew tells the story of a Galilean appearance of 
Jesus, and at the first glance one might be led to infer that in 
the ending of Matthew’s Gospel we might find the original Mark. 
Such was the inference of Professor Edgar J. Goodspeed in the 
American Journal of Theology, Vol. 9, pp. 484—490. 

Professor Goodspeed argues that in dealing with the passion 
week and the resurrection appearances, “Matthew shows an 
evident disposition to take over all that Mark affords, and this 
tendency having controlled him so long, can hardly have for- 
saken him seven or eight verses from the end. Since Mt. 28 1-8 
parallels Mk. 16 1-8, whatever stood in the original conclusion 
of Mark may thus fairly be expected to appear in that part of 
Mt. subsequent to 28 1-8. When thus regarded, Matthew’s 
conclusion yields two elements which so perfectly accord with 
the context in Mark, so naturally relieve its abruptness, and so 
briefly round out its narrative, as to seem even more fitting 
and original when appended to Mark.” 

The two elements Goodspeed speak of are the first reassur- 
ing words of Jesus to the women, “Be not afraid,” since verse 8 
of Mk. 16 ends, “for they were afraid,” and the fact that the 
appearance finally was made in Galilee, as the angel in Mark 
foretold. 

Although the first eight verses of the chapter in Matihew 
in a general sense parallel those of the chapter in Mark, they 
do not do so in particular. Matthew speaks of but two women, 
Mark of three. In Matthew an angel descends from heaven and 
is seated outside on the stone which he has rolled away. In 
Mark “a young man” is seated within the tomb. And there is 
nothing like the verbal agreement in the passages that one finds 
between Matthew and Mark in other sections of the synoptic 
gospels. 

Canon Streeter, instead of being won to Professor Good- 
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speed’s theory, finds that Matthew becomes meagre of detail at 
the same spot where the authentic text of Mark now ends. 
(i. e. 16 8),” 

Moreover, if Matthew possessed such a conclusion to his copy 
of Mark, he would hardly have recorded an appearance to the 
eleven in Galilee without some special mention of Peter in it, 
for in Matthew’s gospel, Peter is clearly the prince of the 
Apostles. 

Because of Matthew’s failure to particularize Peter and his 
meagreness of detail through the resurrection narrative, Streeter 
believes that the copy of Mark possessed by that evangelist 
ended at 168. And he is convinced that Luke fared no better. 

We must keep in mind that St. Paul expressly declares Peter 
to have first seen the risen Lord, and that that statement in 
Corinthians is the earliest tradition in the New Testament. 
That is, that the Galilean appearances are primary and that 
the Jerusalem appearances of Mt. and Jn. as first to the Magda- 
lene are secondary. 

Bacon presents an interesting if somewhat difficult theory 
to account for the variant Markan resurrection stories. He has 
called attention in The Gospel of Mark to some significant 
cross references in the other gospels which he thinks may have 
resulted in the original Markan ending being “improved out of 
existence.” His facts are stimulating to thought, if his con- 
clusions remain slightly unconvincing. 

Because of the Lukan reference to Peter’s rallying the dis- 
ciples in Galilee in Lk. 21 32, “And thou, when thou art restored, 
establish thy brethren,” Bacon feels that this tradition conflicted 
with a tradition originally contained in Mark’s resurrection 
story, which consisted of Jesus himself rallying his disciples in 
Galilee. (Mk. 14 28). 

“From the testimony of Paul and a subsequent allusion to 
Lk. 2434 we know,” says Bacon, “that Peter did become the living 
stone on which the Church was built. But Mark substitutes 
another version of the origin of the faith whereby the leading 
part is no longer taken by Peter but by Jesus in Person.” (p. 183.) 


7 Streeter, op. cit, pp. 343—344. 
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Dr. Bacon continues: 

“It is true that the actual carrying out of this predicted 
rally of the flock by Jesus in Galilee fails to be related in 
Mark, on account of the mutilated condition in which this gospel 
has come down to us. But enough remains in Mk. 15 40—16 8 
to show what the Roman evangelist substituted for the Mani- 
festation to Peter mentioned by Paul in First Corinthians and 
in Galatians 2 7.” 

“The substitution,” he says again, “is the most probable cause 
of the mutilation; for had it been due to mere accident it is in- 
credible that the gap should not have been filled out in better 
agreement with the primitive tradition.” 

For the moment, let us turn to page xviii in the introduction 
to Bacon’s work, The Beginnings of Gospel Story. There natur- 
ally, because it is an earlier theory, he has nothing to say about 
the conflict of the Petrine tradition and the “Jesus Tradition” 
for the rallying of the disciples. On the contrary, he expressly 
says, “The author of Mk. 1s and 14 23 must have at least in- 
tended to describe both Jesus’ resurrection appearance to Peter 
with the reassembling of the scattered flock, and also the Pente- 
costal outpouring of the Spirit... Why indeed should the 
evangelist write his gospel at all if not vindicate the apostolic 
witness of which the Church claimed to be the bearer?” 

Although in the “Beginnings” Bacon holds that the original 
ending was suppressed because it failed to harmonize the con- 
flicting traditions, in his later work, where the original ending 
was “improved out of existence,” it was for another reason 
efttirely, namely because it failed to vindicate the apostolic wit- 
ness! One can not be blamed for suspecting a theory when two 
such different stones kill the same bird. 

Neverthless, Bacon feels in his more recent work that the 
presence of the foreign element of the Galilean resurrection 
appearances in Mark’s original ending, which from Mk. 15 42 
and following was a Jerusalem source, presented the irrecon- 
cilable conflict. Bacon thinks that from 15 42 ff., Mark used the 
same special source used by Luke in his passion narrative, 
although he did it less skillfully, and that Luke preferred his 
own source to Mark’s account of it. 
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Canon Streeter in his volume The Four Gospels, published 
in 1925, presents another theory and a reconstruction of the 
lost ending of Mark that is more natural and simpler than 
Bacon’s, if it does draw a little too heavily on surrounding ima- 
ginative history. 

In justice to Dr. Streeter, however, it must be said, that he 
presents his suggestion purely as a “conjecture” and not as a 
scientific hypothesis. He adopts the “accident theory” that 
Bacon ridicules. And in spite of all Bacon has had to say re- 
garding Mark’s method, his sources, and his failure, the con- 
clusion that the end of the gospel was improved or suppressed 
from existence is not convincing. And if his conclusion to ac- 
count for the disappearance of the ending is unconvincing, the 
evidence he adduces to prove it may be equally unwarranted. 

Streeter finds no difficulty in supposing that the original copy 
of Mark, especially if the gospel were written for the Church 
at Rome, almost immediately lost its conclusion. Since he 
argues for the late dating of the gospel he places that loss at 
about 65 A. D. 

His conclusions, however, would not go as well with an earlier 
dating if we feel that the writing of the gospel was nearer 50 
or 55 A. D. than 65. I cannot feel the force of his argument 
that Luke’s version of the Little Apocalypse in Mark’s Gospel, 
with the changes that Luke makes concerning Jerusalem being 
encompassed with armies, necessarily requires the supposition 
that the siege of Jerusalem by Titus had begun or was about 
to begin. (c. 70 A. D.) 

But to revert to the lost ending of Mark. 

“The two ends of a roll would always be the most exposed,” 
says Streeter. “The beginning ran the greater risk but in a 
book rolled from both ends the conclusion was not safe. The 
author of Hebrews writing to the Roman Church alludes to the 
patient endurance of ‘spoiling their goods.’ Curiously enough 
there is evidence that copies of Romans were in circulation 
which lacked the last two chapters, which looks as if one of 
the earliest copies of that epistle, the one other document of 
which we can be quite sure that the Roman Church had a copy 
at this time, was similarly mutilated.” 
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Streeter’s reconstruction of the lost end of Mark, he makes 
from the twenty-first chapter of the Fourth Gospel. He 
supposes that in the lost ending there were stories of appear- 
ances to the Magdalene, followed by one to Peter and to the 
others while fishing on the Lake of Galilee. 

Before discussing his hypothesis, I must call attention to 
the fact that Streeter meets two a priori objections. They 
are (1) that it may seem unlikely that a copy of Mark would 
be preserved as a whole at Ephesus and be lost at Rome. 
To this he answers that during Paul’s imprisonment at Rome, 
Mark contemplated a visit to Asia (Col. 410), and a little later 
Paul summoned him to Rome (2 Tim. 4 11) “for he is useful to 
me for ministering.” 

If so, Mark had been working near Ephesus, and when he 
arrived at Rome and wrote his gospel nothing would have been 
more natural than that the first copy of it that was made, 
should be sent by messenger to Ephesus. In that case the 
copy for Ephesus would have been made before the original 
was mutilated. The acceptance of this theory, Streeter definitely 
makes to depenfl upon the supposition that Mark was written 
about 65 A. D. 

(2) The other a priori objection that might be raised is that 
if the original ending survived at Ephesus, how did it happen 
that the variant endings we have took its place? Streeter 
replies that the Longer Ending was composed c. 100—110 A. D. 
and added soon thereafter. It then would have become part 
of the fixed tradition of the Roman Church before Ephesus 
and Rome exchanged notes on the canon; and Mark as a 
Roman gospel would have had its ending accepted as authentic 
rather than any Ephesian variation. 

Streeter urges five reasons for believing that the 21st chapter 
of the Fourth Gospel contains the original of Mark. (1) The 
lost ending must have contained an appearance to the apostles 
in Galilee in which Peter may have figured in some way. 
(2) If John 21 had stood alone as a separate document we 
would suppose that the appearance at the Sea of Galilee was 
the first to the apostles without the note in verse 14 expressly 
stating that it was the third of the appearances. 
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(3) The addition of the miraculous draught of fishes in the 
story of the call of Peter in Luke 5 4-7, and the addition in 
Mt. 14 29-31 of the story of the walking on the water and of 
the incident of Peter leaving the boat to meet the Lord, are 
best explained as fragments of a story like that in John 21 
which was current in oral tradition. 

(4) The ending of John 21 is the kind of an ending that 
one would be led to expect to the Gospel of Mark where 
Peter’s denial earlier would have been cancelled in the resur- 
rection appearance. (5) A critical analysis of John shows that 
the author used Mark or Luke or Proto-Luke as his sources 
among others. If John 20 follows the Lukan Jerusalem tradition, 
John 21 might follow the Markan account as it was had in 
Ephesus about 90 A. D. 


A PROPOSAL TO ACCOUNT FOR THE ORIGINAL 
ENDING OF THE GOSPEL 


From what has been said, it is my belief that the average 
reader will be more readily won to what Streeter supposes than 
to Bacon’s theory of either “suppression” or “improvement.” 

In reviewing the discussion so far, may I call attention to 
three general conclusions we may use as a basis for further 
work ? 

(1) Streeter and other scholars who have adopted the 
“accident theory” to account for the disappearance of the 
ending are more nearly right than theorists who have believed 
that Mark ended his gospel there intentionally or that the 
ending was suppressed or “improved out of existence.” 

(2) Streeter is right in his conviction that the loss of the 
ending was an exceedingly primitive one and took place shortly 
after the writing of the gospel, which he places at 65 A. D. 

(3) Although Streeter’s theory is an attractive one, it depends 
entirely upon a late dating for the writing of the Gospel (at 
least as late as Paul’s imprisonment at Rome). Now if the 
supposition of the late dating for the Gospel is not satisfactorily 
demonstrated, the theory in some of its particulars must be 
unacceptable. 
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Now Streeter nowhere takes into consideration the challenge 
of Harnack for the early dating of the Synoptic gospels, as 
afforded by the unexplained ending to the Book of Acts, and 
developed in Luke the Physician, The Acts of the Apostles 
and The Date of Acts and the Gospels. Despite that fact a 
small but increasing number of New Testament scholars are 
being won to the challenge of the early date. 

Briefly, it is Harnack’s conviction that the Book of Acts 
ends as it does because there was no more to say at the time 
when it was written (i. e., before 64 A. D.). It is Harnack’s 
further conviction, and surely he, Ramsay, and Hawkins have 
been piling up sufficient evidence to prove it, that the author 
of the Book of Acts and of the Gospel of Luke is one and the 
same. Since Luke used Mark as a source, the writing of the 
latter must clearly have antedated the writing of Luke. It is 
possible that Luke wrote his narrative in 58 A. D. while Paul 
was at Caesarea Philippi and that Mark was one of the docu- 
ments that lay before him at that time. 

Now what is the evidence against this view? 

It has been claimed that the passage on the “abomination 
of desolation” in Mark 1314 and the changes that Luke makes 
in the passage are a reference to the siege of Jerusalem in 
the year 70, and in so being are an argument for the late 
dating of both gospels and thereby render Harnack’s challenge 
worthless. 

Mark says: “When ye see the abomination of desolation 
standing where fe ought not (let him that readeth under- 
stand);” and Luke changes it to “But when ye see Jerusalem 
compassed with armies, then know that her desolation has come 
near’ (Luke 21 20-24). 

But do they refer to the siege of Jerusalem in 70? And 
why did Luke change Mark’s story? To enter into this dis- 
cussion is to go far afield. But I think it is sufficient to call 
attention to the work of Canon Charles who has demonstrated 
the insertion in Mark 13 and Luke 21 of a Little Apocalypse. 
When that insertion took place, it would be impossible to say, 
for it might have been incorporated into the first writing of 
either gospel. But granting that it was, what then? 
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It would be interesting to know why Luke changed the 
Markan story to include the encompassing of Jerusalem by 
armies, but that inquiry is beyond our point. But I will call 
attention to the fact that even Streeter admits that the 
“abomination of desolation” in Mark does not refer to the 
siege in 70 A. D.® 

Streeter admits that the idea of the “abomination of desol- 
ation” being the siege of Jerusalem in 70 A. D. has been 
exploded by the researches of Bousset and others into the 
origin and prevalence of the “Anti-Christ legend.” The use 
of the masculine participle of “standing” with the neuter noun 
“abomination” is an interpretation of the prophecy of Daniel 
for the title of the Anti-Christ. The apocalyptist who wrote 
Mark 13 thought he had found the true interpretation of 
Daniel. “But if when Mark wrote,” continues Streeter, “the 
Anti-Christ was expected to appear in the Temple at Jeru- 
salem, the presumption is that the Temple was still standing.” 

That is an interesting admission on the part of a great 
New Testament scholar who believes in the later dating for 
the Gospel of Mark. If the Temple was still standing when 
that was written and “the Anti-Christ was expected to appear 
in the Temple,” what is to prevent the interpretation of this 
passage as the threat on the part of Caligula to set up his 
own statue in the Temple at Jerusalem for divine honor, an 
act he was prevented from doing by his assassination in 41 A. D. 

Luke’s change of the picture to include “encircling armies” 
does not necessarily refer to the siege of 70, in the opinion of 
many scholars. Lonsdale Ragg, in his commentary on Luke, 
says: “Encircling armies and trenches... would be the natural 
forecast for an intelligent man who could gauge the possibilities 
of Jewish insurgence some years earlier. There is nothing 
distinctive in the reference to encircling armies.” Shailer 
Matthews in the Messianic Hope in the New Testament 
(p. 230) remarks that “Jesus expected the fall of Jerusalem. 
This passage may have been sharpened up by Luke but such 
a hypothesis is really gratuitous. Any picture of the doom of 


8 p. 492. 
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a city might easily run into the conventional picture of a 
siege.” 

The only other argument of any weight requiring a late 
dating for the Synoptics is the alleged dependence of Luke 
upon Josephus in the writing of the Book of Acts, That 
argument has been amply answered by Torrey in The Com- 
position and Date of Acts, 1916. On page 71 Professor Torrey 
discusses at length the implications of the Judas-Theudas 
passage. 

It was the practice of Josephus to follow written sources, 
Torrey declares, and there is no reason to suppose he was not 
doing that in Ant. XX: 5:1ff. on which Acts 5 36 is supposed 
by Streeter to depend. In the Antiquities Theudas and his 
band are described in the procuratorship of Cuspius Fadus. 
Then follows the chapter on his successor, Tiberius Alexander, 
XX: 5:2. This also contains an account of the execution of 
James and Simon, two sons of Judas of Galilee. To speak of 
it, the writer says he had to tell of the revolt of Judas which 
he had already described in XVII: 10:5. The revolt was a 
little thing, but the execution aroused general horror. Thus a 
history would have contained mention of Theudas and Judas, 
though the uprising of Judas was earlier. Torrey supposes 
that the author of the Aramaic source of the first part of 
Acts obtained a wrong impression from another history where 
the events, described later by Josephus in 93 A. D., were 
confused. 

Acts says 400 were involved, Antiquities mentions “a great 
crowd.” Antiquities is correct in the statement of the order, 
Acts is not. The supposition, therefore, is that Acts did not 
derive its account from Josephus but from an older source. 

Instances of other alleged dependencies of Luke upon 
Josephus are so well answered by Professor Torrey, who is 
himself convinced of the early dating of Mark, as not to need 
repeating here. But it is easy to be seen that it is by no 
means necessary to connect the events of 70 A. D. with Mark 13 
and Luke 21. Harnack’s challenge, then, still stands, and 
Streeter’s hypothesis for the lost ending of Mark is untenable. 

It is my belief that the Gospel was written by St. Mark in 
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the decade 40—50 A. D. Whether it was first written in an 
Aramaic original we have not yet sufficient evidence to decide, 
although Professor Torrey feels that it was. 

Practically all scholars are agreed that the most primitive 
resurrection appearance tradition is recorded in Paul’s letter 
to the Corinthians (1 Cor. 15 3-8). That passage reads as 
follows: 

“For I passed on to you as of first importance, the account 
I had received, that Christ died for our sins, as the Scriptures 
foretold, that he was buried, that on the third day he was 
raised from the dead, and that he was seen by Cephas, and 
then by the twelve; after that he was seen by more than 
500 brothers at one time, most of whom are still alive, although 
some of them are fallen asleep. Then he was seen by James, 
then by all the apostles, and finally he was seen by me also, 
as though I were born at the wrong time.” 

It is this tradition that St. Paul repeats as having been 
received by him that I believe was the original Petrine tradition 
and was in substance, if not in form, related in the original 
ending of the Gospel of Mark. 

My reasons are as follows: 

(1) There is hardly the necessity to review the evidence for 
the Petrine and Pauline influences in the Gospel of Mark. 
They have been commented upon many times. The ecclesiastical 
tradition that Mark set down the memorabilia of Peter is 
sufficiently well known and there has never been any real 
reason to dispute its essential authenticity. Papias and Justin 
are early witnesses to that tradition. Moreover, the prominence 
of Peter in Mark’s Gospel, the scenes about Peter’s home in 
Capernaum, the denial, etc., have often been remarked upon 
by scholars. 

At the same time Professor Bacon has called attention to a 
noticeable Paulinism about Mark. “The manner in which the 
evangelist conceives his task,” he feels to be the most compell- 
ing point of similarity. “ Mark’s effort is simply to produce belief 
in Jesus as the Son of God.” From Mark 8 27 to 10 52, known 
in Bacon’s analysis as the Doctrine of the Cross, “is simply 
the Pauline principle of ‘the mind that was in Christ Jesus.’” 

7 
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In this discussion of the ending of Mark’s gospel I want to 
reason somewhat inductively, since I do not feel that a recovery 
of the exact form of the Markan ending to the gospel is possible 
(from our present available evidence). But its substance may 
be found. At all events, we can recognize in the Gospel of 
Mark both a Pauline and a Petrine influence. 

(2) Paul in Galatians gives us the source of his resurrection 
tradition. In 118 #., he says: “Three years later I went up to 
Jerusalem to become acquainted with Cephas, and I spent two 
weeks with him, but I did not see any other apostle, except 
James the Lord’s brother.” 

The specific mention of Peter and James as having been wit- 
nesses to separate resurrection appearances and their separate 
mention here as having given Paul the things wherein he had 
been instructed concerning the Christian tradition, and which 
he himself admits was the account he had received, point to 
only one thing and that is that Paul gained his resurrection 
appearance tradition at that time in the converse with Peter 
and James. 

(3) That Mark accompanied Paul and Barnabas on their 
missionary journey is evident in Acts 1225. Since Mark was 
not an apostle he must have been dependent upon the story of 
the gospel as he received it secondarily; and both the internal 
evidence and external evidence from the nature of his gospel, 
and the circumstances of his association with Peter and Paul, 
indicate his sources. Now, the Pauline-Petrine resurrection 
tradition was the same and Mark would more likely have drawn 
upon it than upon any other. 

Even Luke, although in writing his gospel he preferred 
another tradition, recognized the force of the Petrine tradition 
as he, too, no doubt had received it from Paul, and permitted 
it to enter his gospel account (Lk. 24 34). 

(4) Although Paul never speaks of the resurrection tradition 
as in Galilee, nevertheless, from what we know of the Galilean 
tradition and the Jerusalem tradition, in Matthew, Luke and 
John, the picture that Paul gives is essentially that of Galilee, 
for it corresponds to nothing we know of in the Jerusalem 
tradition, except in the later appearances he enumerates. 
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The Jerusalem tradition has for its chief witnesses Luke, 
John 20, and the Longer Ending to Mark. The Galilean 
tradition given in Matthew 28 16-20 and in John 21 is also 
reflected in the Shorter Appendix to the Gospel of Mark given 
in a few of the manuscripts as a variant ending. 

Now concerning this Galilean tradition there are two versions. 
The one is that Jesus appeared first to Peter and then to the 
eleven; and the second is that Jesus appeared to Peter in 
company with the rest. Paul clearly distinguishes an appear- 
ance first to Peter and then to the “Twelve.” Just as clearly 
Jn. 21, the Apocryphal Gospel of Peter, and Matthew distinguish 
an appearance to Peter and the other disciples. Luke admits 
that Jesus had been seen first by Peter. 

In attempting to discover how far we can fit the essential 
features of Paul’s belief concerning the order of the resurrection 
appearances into what we may suppose was Mark’s account, we 
must examine the Gospel of Mark as it stands. In Mark 16 7, 
the message of the angel to Mary Magdalene, Mary the mother 
of James, and Salome, is, “Go, tell his disciples and Peter, he 
goeth before you into Galilee; there shall ye see him, as he 
said unto you.” Clearly this is a hearkening back to Mark 14 28. 

It is interesting to observe that although in Matthew the 
message is essentially the same, nevertheless Peter is not 
mentioned, In neither Luke or John, which are primarily 
concerned with the Jerusalem tradition, does the angel tell 
them to go to Galilee, much less imply that the Lord would 
appear there to Peter. 

In this connection may I raise the question whether the 
distinction in the appearances to Peter alone first or to Peter 
as one of the twelve is not more apparent than real? On this 
point scholars who have worked over the problem have often 
commented, particularly Professor Bacon, who professes to see 
in the two statements a conflict. But that Paul was not entirely 
careful in his statement is evidenced in his remark immediately 
afterwards, that Jesus was then seen of the “Twelve!” Should 
not the careful historian have said the “Eleven?” Matthias 
can hardly have been included so soon! 


But if there was a distinction in the appearances, does not 
7* 
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the Gospel of Mark bring that out by mentioning Peter parti- 
cularly, whereas the particularization is omitted in the other 
accounts ? 

I think we are on solid ground in believing that the con- 
clusion of the Gospel of Mark contained an account of an 
appearance first to Peter in Galilee and then to the other 
disciples probably as described in Jn. 21, where Peter too is 
singied out for converse with the Master. 

(5) But may not the ending of the Gospel have contained 
more than that? Professor Burkitt, in The Earliest Sources 
for the Life of Jesus, professes a conviction that “it is not 
unlikely that the Gospel originally extended over much of the 
period covered by the first twelve chapters of the Acts of the 
Apostles” (p. 94). Now St. Paul mentions other appearances 
besides the one to Cephas and the “Twelve.” He continues 
to say, “And after that he was seen by more than 500 brothers 
at one time, most of whom are still alive, although some of 
them have fallen asleep.” 

In Mk. 1 8, we read the prophecy that the Lord will baptise 
the faithful with the Holy Ghost, but so far as the ending of 
the gospel is concerned, that promise is unfulfilled. But another 
promise made in 14 2s has its fulfillment at least implied in 
167. We may conclude that it was the double purpose of the 
author of Mark, as Bacon has already indicated, to testify to 
the coming of the Holy Ghost and to the appearance of Jesus 
to the disciples in Galilee. 

Can we not then identify the appearance to the 500 described 
by Paul with the description of the coming of the Holy Spirit 
in Acts 21-42? That a great number beheld the manifestation, 
whatever it was, is apparent from the statement that about 
3000 were baptised the same day. 

Not only does Burkitt believe that the Gospel went on to 
describe the early Christian age, but Bacon likewise says 
(Beginnings, p. xix), “It is as certain as anything in the field 
of critical conjecture can be that our evangelist’s story once 
went on to relate the substance of the early narrative of Acts 
and may have wound up, as Acts does with the planting of the 
Gospel in Rome.” 
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Since considerable evidence seems to point to the conclusion 
that Mark was a Roman gospel, written in Rome and for 
Roman Christians, that supposition is not unlikely. If so, it 
would lend added weight to the similarity of the resurrection 
appearances listed by Paul and possibly by Mark. 

In Corinthians, Paul continues: “Then he was seen by 
James, then by all of the apostles, and finally by me also.” 
That Paul may have received the substance of the story of 
the appearance to James on his visit to Jerusalem which he 
describes in Gal. 1, we have already called attention to. So 
far as his statement of an appearance next to “all of the 
apostles” (1 Cor. 15 7) as distinct from the earlier one to the 
“Twelve” is concerned, we know nothing of it. But of the 
final vision to Paul himself, we know well enough. The later 
Gospel to the Hebrews tells of an appearance to James 
separately from the rest, though it may be derived from Paul 
or from another source, possibly from Mark. 

(6) There is one further factor involved in the problem to 
which I think attention should be called. It is the so-called 
Shorter Ending to the Gospel that appears after Mk. 168 in 
a few ancient manuscripts and versions, notably L ~ 7p; and 
particularly the Old Latin. 

It has little literary merit and naturally was soon superseded 
by the Longer Ending of the traditional 16 9-20. But if the 
Shorter Ending be compared with the Longer Ending, it will 
be seen to side with the Matthean-Markan Galilean tradition 
rather than with Luke, John 20, and the Jerusalem tradition 
to which the Longer Ending is also a witness. 

Let us assume then, as many scholars have supposed, that 
an accident occurred to the autograph of Mark. If a portion 
of the page was torn off at the place in 16 8 leaving the words 
époBoivro yap and the accident was not immediately dis- 
covered, there would probably have been some eventual attempt 
at reconstruction. Manifestly this is what happened; for if the 
discovery of the accident had been made immediately after- 
wards, the probabilities are that in each of the alternative 
endings that have come down to us there would have been a 
closer approximation to the facts in the original ending. 
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But if a time had elapsed and persons later reading the 
Gospel came to époBotvro yap and there had to stop, at once 
automatically they would try to recall what they had read 
there before the accident had occurred. It is probable that 
certain key-words would stand out, just as a reporter of a 
speech who returns to his newspaper office, in modern times, 
without having made any notes of what he had heard (a not 
infrequent occurrence) recalls only a few picturesque words or 
phrases that stood out as he heard them, strives to remember 
only the essential facts, condenses possibly an hour’s address 
into two paragraphs and then turns it into print. 

Now assuming that this may have happened and that the 
author of the Shorter Ending had in mind only some key- 
words that he could add after a lapse of time to give the 
Gospel a dignified ending no matter how inadequate, let us 
see what kind of a reconstruction he would have made from 
what he remembered, just as certain words without the spaces 
being filled in would stand out in a reporter’s notes or in his 
mind. The result might very well be something like this: 

“They told... Peter... companions...” And then the 
summary of it all because of the inadequacy of the memory: 
“Jesus himself sent out by them from the east to the west 
the sacred and incorruptible message of eternal salvation,” 
thoroughly editorial. 

Others have called attention to the fact that the reference 
to the east and to the west makes it possible that this addition 
was made to the gospel at Rome, where at that time the 
furthermost mission of Christianity to the west would have 
gone. If so, it fits in perfectly with the hypothesis that the 
Gospel, written at Rome, early suffered damage there, and 
readers who had known something of its complete contents 
had attached a reporter’s summary. That summary contained 
the germ of the Galilean tradition and the particularization to 
Peter, as well as the spread of the Christian message through 
the Pentecostal power! 

Perhaps I have read into this reconstruction more than the 
facts warrant. But so far as I can: observe, it contains as 
large an element of plausibility as any of the other theories 
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that have been advanced and it may be open to less 
objection. 

Whatever the ultimate solution of the problem may be, I 
doubt if the actual text of the ending of the gospel can be 
culled from any place in the New Testament, and in lieu of 
that one must reason inductively for what it may originally have 
contained. 
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ON THE REPORTING OF MIRACLES 


ALFRED M. PERRY 
BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


RAWN forth recently from our academic seclusion, popul- 

arly so called, into conflicting currents of the religious 
expression of the people, as manifested in a campaign of faith 
healing, I am minded to give utterance to a few reflections 
upon the subject of the reporting of miracles. I do not anti- 
cipate that this brief paper can set forth anything original or 
novel, nor greatly tax either your time or your attention; but 
I am hoping that it may give concrete illustration of ideas 
which, though familiar, may be still somewhat nebulous for 
some of us, and thus, by definite examples, assist us all to a 
clearer orientation in our historical study of miracles. So I 
venture to bring this report of things which have come under 
my own observation in this year of grace. 

Early in the autumn of 1925 faith healing meetings were 
held in our city, and for a period of three weeks the large 
music festival auditorium was filled daily. The meetings were 
conducted somewhat after the manner of ordinary revival services; 
but the public interest centered in the work of healing. During 
the meetings nearly five thousand people came for healing, the 
number increasing steadily from some forty daily to more than 
six hundred on the closing day. These patients, so far as 
possible, came, or were brought by friends, unto the stage, where 
the healer anointed them with oil and uttered a brief prayer, 
after the manner prescribed in the epistle of James (James 5 14), 
now and then asking one or another to drop a crutch, or to 
say “Praise God!”, or to give some other immediate demon- 
stration of the cure. 

I. My first observation upon the reporting of these phenomena 
would be that competent testimony in the matter of miracles 
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is rare and difficult to come at. In many different ways error 
creeps in. First, there is the tendency to assign an irrelevant 
cause for the recovery of the sufferer, quite overlooking the obvious 
and ordinary explanation. To parody Hamlet’s phrase, “The 
miracle’s the thing”, and if a supernatural cause can possibly 
be assigned why consider the natural explanation? So, when 
a girl, long under treatment for tuberculosis of the hip, throws 
aside her cast and walks, it is deemed a miracle — no matter 
that the physician has ordered the removal of the cast next 
week, anyhow!. When a deaf mute speaks (or mumbles half 
intelligibly), it is thought quite irrelevant that she has spent 
years in a school for the deaf?. And when a dear old grand- 
mother tells how the rheumatism which had almost completely 
crippled her was dispelled in an instant, it is by the merest 
chance that one discovers that she had not taken her medicine 
for a month previous to the event, because she had been feeling 
so much better’. 

Again, there is a boundless capacity for self-deception. A 
young man with recurring attacks of heart trouble‘, a man 


The following cases are drawn mainly from the files of the committee 
appointed to investigate and review the tangible results of the healing 
campaign in Bangor, Maine, in September, 1925, and from my own observ- 
ations while a member of that committee. 

1 A girl with tuberculosis of hip. The cast had once before been 
removed prematurely, and would soon have been removed by physician’s 
orders in any event. The girl limps badly at present. 

2 A girl of 20. Had been for several years in school for deaf at Port- 
land, but speaks, and reads lips, very poorly. Tested carefully by a member 
of the committee, she could not hear at all, and her speech was only 
partially intelligible. 

3 A woman of 70. Had been badly crippled with rheumatism, and 
claimed to have been entirely blind in one eye. She described how her 
sight was instantaneously restored at the meeting. She was found to be 
now able-bodied and apparently had fair eyesight, though in need of glasses. 

4 A young man, 25, who had endocarditis and myocarditis several years 
ago, with attacks recurring about twice a year since. Also a pleural 
condition which had necessitated tapping of the cavity three times. After 
last attack, in spring, he grew steadily weaker, and lost hope, till nearly 
bed-ridden. After meeting gained strength and courage, and went back 
to work. Lungs (and heart, apparently) remain the same. 
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with periodic granulation of the knee’, an old lady who has 
“fits” from time to time‘, all assure one that at last they are 
cured completely because, forsooth, they have had no recurrence 
of the affliction since they were anointed and prayed for. Imag- 
inary ailments, of course, disappear instantly. A woman proclaims 
loudly to her neighbor in the meeting, “I felt that goitre just 
sinking away, and see! it’s gone! My husband never could see 
it, anyhow; but I knew it was there.”” And even the crowd 
at large is imposed upon: the dumb girl? comes forward and 
mumbles aloud, a lame girl is carried across the stage, barely 
able to swing her shrunken limbs®, and the crowd accepts even 
these pitiful exhibitions as authentic miracles. 

In such a soil of credulity rumors grow rank,—indeed, such 
wild and conflicting reports as grew out of the Bangor meetings 
have never before come within my ken. A crippled newsboy 
was healed, was back on his crutches, had been rebuked by the 
priest’, a tubercular girl was cured, was dead, was seen at 
church’—and so the stories ebbed and flowed, like waves upon 
the beach; but the tales of those who were disappointed were 
submerged and lost in the general cry of “Miracle”, so that a 
presumption in favor of the extraordinary spread among the 
less intelligent all over the state, and even some of the educated 
clergy fell victims to it. 

In addition to all of this, there is definite evidence of fraud 
on the part of those in charge of the healing campaign, and 
testimonials of the cure of goitre, cancer, paralysis, blindness, 
and total deafness give every evidence of forgery." 


5 A man of middle age who had periodic granulation of knee joint, 
following a severe blow. Had worn bandage for three years, with no 
recurrence of symptoms. After being anointed he had removed bandage. 

6 Elderly woman, with periodic attacks of vertigo and severe nausea. 
No attacks since the meetings. 

7 Overheard at the meetings by Rev. W. L. Robison. 

8 Reported by Mr. Norman S. Davis, at meeting of Nov. 18, 1925. 

® A common rumor on the streets about Sept. 15, 1925. 

10 Reported by Rev. John S. Pendleton, who saw the girl at church. 

11 A paid advertisement of Sept. 18, 1925 carried fifteen testimonials, 
of which at least nine bore addresses unknown to the postal authorities, 
and only two had local addresses. 
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All of these elements—wmisinterpretation, self-deception, 
irresponsible rumor, and clear fraud—brought our investigating 
committee heartily to agree with the sentiment attributed to 
the Dean of St. Paul’s, that “Only those who have tried to sift 
the evidence of a miraculous cure know the shifting and prevaric- 
ation with which they are usually met”, and, one might well 
add, “the indignant resentment of any question whatever.” 

II. My second observation is that psychical factors played 
a large part in the impress which was made. There was, first, 
the hypnotic effect of the personality of the healer, a cheery, 
hearty woman in white, with complete self-assurance. This was 
reinforced by a large element of anticipation, fostered by large 
claims of past successes made from the platform by the healer 
herself, and by wide advertising of notable local “cures.” To 
these were added a strong appeal to the patient’s own volition 
and determination, by the demand made of many of the sufferers, 
after the anointing and prayer, that they declare themselves 
healed, and demonstrate the cure by throwing aside crutches or 
giving other appropriate proof. 

The important part played by these psychic factors contri- 
buted greatly to the remarkable ease with which the delusion 
was deflated. An amusing illustration of their power was given 
by a woman*™ accustomed to use a single crutch but able to 
get about to some extent without it who, after being anointed, 
went home and walked for a day ‘or two without assistance. 
Then, her prejudice against the healer being raised by the 
interjection of the Ku Klux Klan issue, she took to her crutch 
once mors. Asked about her “cure” she replied, “No, my 
lame leg didn’t pain me a bit; but the other one ached all 
the time.” 

There were also some of the phenomena more specifically 
associated with abnormal psychical states. Many of those treated 
spoke of the feeling of exaltation which accompanied their 
experience. Some believed themselves healed while the exaltation 


12 As quoted by Dr. Edward S. Cowles, Religion and Medicine in the 
Church, New York, 1925, page 58. 

13 A woman of middle age, with one shortened leg. Without a crutch 
she limps very badly. 
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lasted**, A few spoke of seeing a great flash of light. In parti- 
cular one old woman* who says she was nearly blind before, 
tells how the dazzling light broke upon her all at once with 
the restoration of the sight of her useless eye. 

These phenomena are reminiscent of, and possibly conditioned 
by, some features of the Biblical narratives; but such psychical 
experiences are not unusual under similar circumstances. 

IIT. My third observation is that there were some actual 
cures. In a group of fifty-seven test cases, one such was found”, 
a woman who suffered so greatly from lumbago that she could 
not bring herself to bend over, but who can now stoop to the 
floor with perfect ease. Other such cases came to our attention: 
a young man quite invalided by heart and pleural troubles who 
was restored to active work (though without any real improve- 
ment of his actual physical disabilities)‘; an old woman almost 
completely crippled with rheumatism who is now doing her 
housework and knitting mittens®. These are veritable cures, and 
must be acknowledged as such, and others have been reported; 
but it should be carefully noted that in none of the cases 
which have yet come under our observation could the oper- 
ation of supernatural causes be demonstrated. All real benefit 
that was received, so far as we have yet ascertained, has been 
due to the encouragement which the patient received and to 
his newly awakened determination to be well: there were 
cures, in some cases, but no miracles. 

Finally, I should add the observation that the majority of 
those who received or sought healing were not closely connected 
with organized religion, but rather were folk of little knowledge 
and superficial experience in religion, That is to say, the whole 
delusion rested not on strong and intelligent religious experience, 
but upon a washed-out, second-hand faith which was little more 
than superstition. 


14 For example, a young man with very poor vision returned from the 
meeting confident he could see much better. Two days later he stumbled 
over the curb stone and was quite badly injured. 

15 An elderly woman who had several times been healed by faith. For 
some years she had not felt able to put on her own shoes, but was in- 
stantly healed at the meeting. 
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I may sum up these random observations in a single statement : 
there is no miracle recorded in the Biblical narratives which 
would not have received credence if reported to have been 
wrought by the healer. She did actually claim, as a matter 
of fact, that she had by prayer raised to life her dead sister—and 
the story was believed implicitly. But, so far as it has been 
possible to ascertain the facts, the number of cures wrought 
is disappointingly small—even tragically small—in comparison 
with the eager multitudes who sought healing. 
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THE ARAMAIC OF THE BOOK OF DANIEL 


G. R. DRIVER 
MAGDALEN COLLEGE, OXFORD 


N view of recent endeavours to revive the traditional view 

of the date of the Book of Daniel, especially that made by 
Dr. Boutflower, it may not be amiss to review once again the 
principal linguistic arguments and to see if any new evidence 
in favour of the critical date can be adduced.’ It will perhaps 
be as well to state at once that the writer believes that one 
such piece of evidence is available. If a careful study of the 


change of consonants and of the development of the grammatical 
forms in the Aramaic of the Egyptian papyri be made with 
reference to the known dates of every dated document in the 
series, it is possible to fix within the narrow compass of a few 
years the introduction of each change in the morphology of the 
language. It will be seen that the older forms linger on till 
about 450 B. C., while the new ones gradually displace them 
between the years 450 and 400 B.C. The purpose of this 
article, then, is to show what bearing this important fact has on 
the vexed question of the date of the Biblical dialect, especially 
as exhibited in the Book of Daniel. 

Dr. Boutflower argues, in the first place, that, since Daniel 
was a courtier and diplomat under both Babylonian and Persian 
kings, it is not surprising to find that he wrote in Aramaic, a 
language which must have been continually on his lips and was 
more suitable than Hebrew to the wider outlook of his prophetic 
visions, and which would moreover have made his book available 
to a wider circle of readers. This is possible; but, to take only 


1 Boutflower, In and Around the Book of Daniel, chaps. xxi & xxii. 
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one point, if the author was living in the 6 th. century B. C., at 
the Babylonian court, when Babylonian was still a living language, 
it is surely hardly probable that he would have misinterpreted 
the name ssxwnda, Belteshazzar, ‘according to the name of 
my god Bel’ (Dan. 48), with whom it has nothing to do; for it is 
the Babylonian Baldtsu-uswr, ‘Preserve his life.’ A prominent 
servant of the court cannot have been ignorant of the Babylonian 
balatu ‘life,’ in itself a common word and a component part of 
many Babylonian names. The anachronistic reference to ‘satraps’, 
who were provincial governors under the Persians, under a 
Babylonian king (Dan. 32, al.) is lightly dismissed as a likely 
blunder for a busy old man, an aged servant of the public! 
The second argument is to the effect that, if it can be shown 
that the Aramaic in which the papyri are written is essentially 
the same as that of Daniel, there is nothing, so far as regards 
the language, to prevent the referring of the date of that book 
to a period as early as the closing years of the life of Daniel. 
Very little change, it is assumed, can have taken place in the 
120 years which intervened between that date and the writing 
of the papyri. Yet little more, it may be added, can have come 
about in the 250 years between the date of the last of the papyri 
and that assigned by critics to the book of Daniel, namely 168 
or 167 B.C. The most recent supporter of the old theory takes 
exempli gratia one of the Aramaic papyri—the famous petition 
from the Jews of Elephantine for the rebuilding of the local 
temple; in it he finds that out of 81 nouns and adjectives 57 
occur in Biblical Aramaic, 49 of these being in Daniel, and that 
of the remaining roots 19 are to be found in the Hebrew lexicon, 
one word is possibly Assyrian, two are from old Persian, one 
reappears later in Syriac, and one is of doubtful meaning and 
origin. But, in the first place, almost all the words specially 
marked out by him as showing that Daniel may he dated as 
early as the Aramaic papyri—such as NV ‘lord,’ F335 ‘com- 
panion,’ SA ‘fortress,’ N38 ‘letter’ and so on—can he shown 
to occur also in late Aramaic, in the Targimim and the Talmid, 
or in Syriac; they merely permit, therefore, either the earlier 
or the later date. Pure Hebraisms like }™M ‘nobles,’ which 
occurs in both documents, show only that the authors were Jews. 
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Much more remarkable is the occurrence of common Aramaic 
and Hebrew words like ONO9 and “OND ‘saying, or WIN and 
WS ‘man’ side by side in the papyri, whereas the language of 
Daniel is free from such Hebraisms; they do prove that the 
writers of the papyri were not so familiar with Aramaic as was 
the author of Daniel—in other words, that Aramaic had obtained 
a more secure position among the Jews when the latter work 
was composed than at the time when the papyri were being 
written. Nor is the presence of the same prepositions, adverbs, 
conjunctions and compound particles both in the papyri and in 
Daniel any proof; all or almost all occur in the later dialects 
of Aramaic. The argument, indeed, from the vocabulary proves 
nothing. Not only does it remain substantially the same throughout 
all the dialects of any given language, whereas it is the gram- 
matical forms and inflexions and the parts of speech, like the 
pronouns in common use, which exhibit variations; but also it is 
so imperfectly known from a strictly limited number of documents 
belonging to this period that it constitutes nothing better than 
an argumentum e silentio, liable to be overthrown by the next 
inscription or piece of papyrus, wherever discovered. The same 
may he said of the constructions and idioms now found to be 
common to the papyri and Biblical Aramaic—the use of the 
‘emphatic’ termination with the meaning of a definite article, 
the employment of TM ‘one’ as an indefinite article, the free use 
of the relative particle, as well as the construction of the pre- 
position with the infinitive to express purpose, of the active 
participle as a finite verb, of compound tenses with the verb 
‘to be.’ These permit a date as early as the papyri but they 
do not disallow a later date. The peculiar inflection of the 
passive participle with the terminations of the finite verb occurs 
in the Talmfid commonly in the third person plural and also 
in the first and second persons singular; it is, therefore, no 
criterion of an early date, although it does not apparently 
occur either in Nabataean or Palmyrene. These phenomena, 
then, do not necessitate any modification of the verdict on the 
language already quoted; for they establish nothing. 

There are, however, tests of a more decisive character ex- 
cluding the earlier date, which can be applied to the language 
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—those of the interchange of consonants and of the development 
of grammatical forms.” These shew that the language of the 
papyri is older than that of Ezra and the language of Ezra than 
that of Daniel, which comes nearest of the three to Nabataean 
and Palmyrene. The most important variation is that in the papyri 
the proto-Semitic dh has generally the sound of ?, as in early 
Aramaic, while in Biblical Aramaic it has for the most part that 
of 4, as in Palmyrene and Nabataean; for example, the relative 
is ‘who,’ ‘which’ in the Egyptian documents, the inscriptions at 
Zinjirla and above all on the weights found at Nineveh, while it 
is “T in Biblical Aramaic as in Palmyrene aud Nabataean. So 
also the papyri, like the inscriptions from Zinjirli, have the old 
forms st3? and 73} ‘this,’ while Biblical Aramaic always has the 
same forms as Palmyrene and Nabataean, JT and 37. This 
clearly makes the Egyptian dialect older than the Biblical. But 
there are indications that the former is in a stage of transition. 
Beside the forms given above there occur in the papyri % ‘who’ 
(which is never found in Biblical Aramaic) three times, N57 
(masc.) and "37 (fem.) and #37 ‘this’ once each. Similarly for 
the Biblical Aramaic 3717 ‘gold,’ which occurs in this form in 
the Targiimim, the papyri have the older AM five times but 
317 only once. Almost the only instance of t for 7 in Biblical 
Aramaic is 35} ‘innocence,’ the papyri having as the corresp- 
onding adjective “>t ‘innocent’ once and "37 twice. The same 
result appears from considering the root py or bpn ‘weighed’ 
and its derivatives. Some papy7vi have forms with J1 and others 
with &, while Biblical Aramaic has only those with 4. In the 
word P'S or YAS ‘land’ the papyvi and all the early inscriptions 
have both the early NP" and the late NYAS, which is common 
to Biblical Aramaic and Nabataean; in the case of PS ‘wood,’ 
the papyri have only that, the early form, whereas Biblical 
Aramaic uses only YS, as do the Targimim. 

To escape from this dilemma, that the documents prove that 
is later than }, two hypotheses are offered,—in itself a con- 
fession of weakness. The first is that, although both f and 7 
represent an original dh (5), it is impossible to suppose that 

2 The relative frequency of the various forms is calculated from 


the texts contained in Cooke’s North Semitic Inscriptions. 
8 
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this original dh (5) became first } and then 4; the explanation 
offered is that dh (5) became simultaneously ? in some and 7 
in other dialects by a parallel development. But when both 
forms occur inside the same dialect, as in Egyptian Aramaic, 
this hypothesis is out of the question; the only reason there can 
be is that a transition from one sound to the other is in process. 
Further, the interval evidence of the dated papyri proves that ¥ 
was original and later gave place to 7. The forms of the relative 
and demonstrative pronouns with ? appear from the first dated 
document in 495 B. C. and run throughout the series; no form 
with 7 occurs before B. C. 447, half a century later. The nouns 
vary somewhat. Thus 3/17 ‘gold’ occurs as early as 456 B. C., 
but 377? as late as 408 B. C.—but that in a document strongly 
tinged by Jewish influences; yet “St ‘innocent’ occurs in 
*Ahikar, which is placed in the last half of the 5th century, 
but “37 not before 419 and 410 B.C. These variations only serve 
to show that the years from 460 to 400 B. C. constituted the 
period of transition. In Greek, too, it may be noticed, the 
same change appears “without dialectic influence”*, for instance, 
apiCyAos ‘conspicuous’ occurs in Homer, Hesiod and Pindar, 
while apidy\os takes its place in Simonides and Herodotus. 
The alternative theory put forward by those who cling to 
the old view is that ? and 7 were the original sounds and 
that dh (5) was a later modification invented by the Arabs, in 
whose alphabet the distinction is first made. Against this it may 
be urged that there are clear traces of dh (5) in Hebrew, ac- 
cording to the Massoretic tradition, in the twofold pronunciation 
of T with and without an aspirate; the early distinction also of 
the roots WT and “Wi as well as of M7 and AM (Ps. 78 41) 
shows that at any early period the Hebrews were in difficulties 
for a symbol to represent dh (3). Now it has been shown that 
the substitution of 7 for ? was only a gradual process in the 
Egyptian papyri and first became normal in Biblical Aramaic, 
while } was universal in the old Syrian inscriptions. To push T 
further back, therefore, recourse is had to the transcription of 
Aramaic proper names. The Assyrian scribes of Shalmaneser IT 
(860—825 B. C.) wrote Addi-idri in place of the Hebrew form 
3 Liddell & Scoit, Greek-English Lexicon, p. 632a, 8. v. §. 
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of Hadad-‘ezer, king of Damascus; since, however, the Hebraised 
name Ben-hadad is given correctly by the Assyrians as Bir- 
dadda, the word bir being a more correct rendering than ben 
of the Aramaic "3 ‘son’, it is assumed that the true Aramaic 
form of Hadad-‘ezer was Hadad-‘eder. Now all nations have 
difficulty in transcribing and assimilating foreign proper names. 
Since, therefore, all the evidence at present available points to 
the fact that } was preferred in early Aramaic, and since the 
form is guaranteed by the appearance of the same name (though 
not in reference to the same person) as WYTIT on an early 
Aramaic seal, the best solution is to assume that the Assyrian 
scribes made a mistake. Knowing in their own language no word 
to give a suitable meaning to Hadad-‘ezer ‘Hadad-(is a)-help’ 
(the Assyrian word nearest in sound to the Aramaic WY ‘help’ 
being iz7w ‘curse’, which would be unlikely to be found in such 
a connection, coupled with a divine name) they altered Hadad- 
‘ezer to Addi-idri or rather Addi-itri ‘Hadad-saved’, on the 
analogy of their own verb efir ‘saved’. In any case, the form 
which a foreigner gives to a strange name is no guarantee of 
its true orthography; and there are several instances of mis- 
rendering of sibilants in proper names by the Assyrian scribes. 
But the linguistic argument in favour of the critical view is 
confirmed by evidence less open to dispute than the interchange 
of sibilants. Not only does the interchange of other letters, like 
that of which examples have been given, yield the same result, 
but the history also of certain grammatical developments points 
the same way. It is well known that the pronominal suffixes 
of the second and third persons plural exhibit an earlier form 
in Ezra than in Daniel. It can further be shown that the 
papyri invariably employ the earlier form. In the inscriptions 
from Zinjirli and in the Egyptian papyri the form of the third 
person, for example, is O71", in Ezra both Of and Jw, in which 
it is possible to trace the beginning of the transition, in Daniel 
only }1", where the change is complete, in Palmyrene ]1 and 
lastly in both the Targfimim and the Talmfid ji”. The gradation 
is therefore generally from m to n, even though Nabataean has 
Dn” and the Targtim of Pseudo-Jonathan both Dy” and jY. 


A last test from the verb remains to be applied. In the 
gt 
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simple theme of one verb whose final radical is weak later 
Aramaic prefixes a helping vowel; for “MW ‘he drank’ Biblical 
Aramaic has “WS, which appears elsewhere only in the late 
Aramaic of the Talmfid and in Syriac, as far as is at present 
known. The prefix of the causative theme is equally convincing. 
The inscriptions from Zinjirli and Egyptian Aramaic always 
have “M, as in O'PN ‘set up,’ Ezra always has “M1, Daniel “1 
except in one case of DXPS (Dan. 3 1) and in one doubtful 
word, and Palmyrene always O'PN; the Targiimim in all but a 
few verbs and Syriac invariably have the forms with "8. Once 
again, then, Daniel reflects a stage of development between 
Ezra and the later Aramaic. 

In the imperfect the prefix of the third person singular in 
early Aramaic, including that of the papyri, is always “5 in 
Biblical Aramaic it is regularly ™ except in the case of the verb 
NIT ‘he was,’ which makes 819 ‘he is.’ This “9 being especially 
characteristic of Eastern Aramaic, attempts have been made to 
prove from it that the Aramaic of Daniel is Babylonian Aram- 
aic. But it should be noticed in the first place that, according 
to the evidence at present available, there are no instances of 
it till after the Christian era in Eastern Aramaic, and secondly 
that there are a good many sporadic occurrences of it in the later 
Galilean and Judean dialects. At the same time the presence of 
four examples (though with the original jussive significance) in 
an inscription from Zinjirli proves that it is not necessarily an 
Eastern or Babylonian form. In the same tense verbs ]’D usu- 
ally assimilate the to the following radical, so that J" ‘he will 
give’ becomes JF". Now out of ten verbe of this classthe papyr? only 
exhibit two isolated instances of contracted forms, both in very 
late documents: }WM ‘they will come down’ for IAM in a 
text probably to be ascribed to the 4th century,* and J 
for JJ. in one of the Ptolemaic period; elsewhere not only 
these two verbs but all others exhibit uncontracted forms of 
the imperfect. In Biblical Aramaic, however, these become 
commoner. In Ezra two out of five and in Daniel three out of 
four verbs have contracted forms; in the case of JNJ ‘gave’ Ezra 


4 Cooke, op. cit., no. 77. 
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has only }\3', while Daniel has both JJ and jA’. The in- 
scriptions, however, vary. Those at Zinjirli have three contracted 
and one uncontracted, the Sinaitic and the Nabataean two un- 
contracted each and the Palmyrene one contracted form; but the 
full forms on the Sinaitic and the Nabataean monuments may 
be due to Arabian or Sabaean influence, since these languages 
do not regard n as a weak letter. In the Targfiimim and Syriac 
contraction is the rule, the longer forms being exceptional, apart 
from certain guttural verbs. Again, therefore, the Aramaic of 
Daniel must be put later than that of Ezra. 

That some of these forms, to which attention has been drawn, 
are really late developments receives curious confirmation from 
modern Arabic. In Syria the classical suffixes -kwm ‘you,’ ‘your, 
and -hwm ‘them,’ ‘their,’ have now become -kén and -hén. Verbs 
also whose final radical is weak often take a helping vowel 
as prefix in the speech of the fdllahin who say, for instance, 
“tihki for haki ‘he spoke.’® 

Both the interchange of such letters as Pp and Y, therefore, 
and the development of the pronouns and of the verbal inflexions 
prove that Egyptian and Biblical Aramaic were distinct dialects. 
The preference also of } over 3, of Pp over Y, and of B over A 
mark early Eastern as a different dialect from Biblical Aramaic. 
Yet it is strange that, where the forms current in Assyria in 
the 6th and 5th centuries B. C. are known, as in the case of 
+ and opy, they do not agree with those found in that of 
Daniel, which has “ and opin for these words. Those, there- 
fore, who maintain the traditional date of the book of Daniel 
are forced to admit (a) that he was ignorant of one of the 
commonest words in daily use in Babylon when he was supposed 
to be living there and (b) that, though resident in the East, he 
preferred to use a form of Western Aramaic, and (c) that this 
form exhibits peculiarities of which there is no trace until at 
least half a century after his death. 

In conclusion, it is now possible, in view of the discovery of 
the papyri at Elephantine, to go beyond the verdict that “the 


5 Driver, Grammar of the Colloquial Arabic of Syria and Palestine, 
p. 18. 
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Aramaic permits a date after the conquest of Palestine by Alex- 
ander the great (B. C. 332),” and with fairness to say that the 
development of the language, as it can be traced in the documents 
hithertoo recovered, especially in those that are definitely dated, 
shows that both the Egyptian and the Biblical dialects are in 
a state of transition; that the earlier papyr2, down to the middle 
of the 5th century, exhibit an earlier and those of the second 
haif of the century a later stage, that the language of Ezra is 
almost identical with that of this second period, and that that of 
Daniel is distinctly later. To define these periods more exactly 
is impossible; for, while it is practicable to distinguish the suc- 
cessive stages through which a language has passed, it is out 
of the question to fix either the terminus a quo or the terminus 
ad quem of any given stage. To make the attempt would be 
to employ a fallacious argumentum e silentio which would be 
liable to be at any moment upset. But the fact that the Aramaic 
of Daniel must be subsequent to that of the papyri and of Ezra, 
in conjunction with the fact that the author can be shown 
actually to have preferred forms first known to have come into 
use in Egyptian Aramaic half a century after his death in pre- 
ference to those proved to have been current in the Ninevite 
dialect of his own time is sufficient to establish the fact that it 
cannot have been written at any time in the 6th century by an 
author who had spent the greater part of his life at the Baby- 
lonian court. 

The evidence of the foreign words is the same. There are 
not more than two Greek words at the most in the 85 documents 
on papyri,® in spite of the long and close commercial connection 
between Egypt and Greece, whereas there are three in four 
chapters of Daniel. The only inference possible is that the book 
of Daniel was written at a time when the knowledge of Greek 
was more widely diffused in the East than it was in the 5th 
century —namely, after the Macedonian conquest. Further, in 
addition to the fact that one of the words does not appear at 
all in extant Greek literature till that epoch, in the case of the 
other it is an important point that the employment of an ab- 


6 G, R. Driver in the Journal of Theological Studies, vol. xxv, p. 299. 
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stract term like cuudwvia ‘concord of sound’ in the concrete 
sense of a musical instrument is a post-classical usage, inconceiv- 
able in the age of Herodotus or Thucydides. The fewness of 
the Greek words in Aramaic written in a Hellenising age is not, 
as the traditionalists suggest, surprising. It would, on the con- 
trary, be more than surprising if a Jew, strongly opposed to 
Hellenistic tendencies, had not deliberately avoided them, only 
making use of them as technical terms denoting things for 
which the Semitic languages offered no native name. 

The Persian words are equally instructive. In all the Aramaic 
papyri together, according to a cursory examination, there are 
about 20 words of undoubtedly Persian origin; none of them 
apart from proper names occur in any document dated before 435 
B. C., except the Persian coin called 5 and the weight called 
IT. In other words, although Cyrus II overthrew the Babyl- 
onian monarchy in 538 B.C. and Cambyses IT (529—521 B.C.) 
shortly afterwards added Egypt to the Persian empire, few 
Persian words seem to have obtained a footing in Aramaic 
till after Darius (who died in 486 B. C.) had reconquered the 
rebellious provinces. Now there are about 15 Persian loan- 
words in the Aramaic portions of Ezra, who led back the exiles 
in 458 B. C., when Persian influence was at its height, and 
only about the same number in the much longer Aramaic section 
in Daniel. This lower proportion in Daniel is to be explained by 
the fact that after the overthrow of that empire by the Mace- 
donians in 333 B. C. Persian gradually gave way to Greek. 
The Aramaic papyri, on the other hand, show that a high per- 
centage of Persian words would not be expected in Aramaic 
as early as the time of Cyrus II. The inscriptions bear this 
out. In those from Zinjirli the only foreign element is a few 
Assyrian words; in Nabataean there are one Babylonian and a 
few Greek terms and a considerable Arabic element, while in 
Palmyrene there are many Greek, some Arabic and only two 
Persian words. It is, therefore, against the facts to say that 
“the dialect of Daniel must have been used at or near Babylon 
at a time not long after the founding of the Persian empire.”’ 


7 Boutflower, cp. cit., pp. 241—267. 
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cursory reading of the Old Testament reveals a frequent 
mention of meals. It is usual to ascribe this frequency to 
the characteristic Semitic admiration for hospitality, but a careful 
examination discloses more radical implications than the mere 
satisfying of hunger. To the nomad or to the semi-nomad or 
even to the descendants of nomadic tribes the mention of food 
immediately suggests a covenant relationship between the par- 
takers. This understanding is abundantly taken advantage of 
by the story-tellers in the Old Testament and a realisation of 
the fact by Biblical students might help towards a better under- 
standing of some difficult passages. 
The nature of the relationship engendered by the eating of 
a meal varied greatly, the religious standing of the participators 
having certain effects. The king, who was Yahweh’s anointed, 
might effect a lifelong treaty with a subject by means of a 
special meal. In other cases the food-bond lasted but three 
days (cp. 1 Sam. 3012. The Egyptian ceased to owe allegiance 
to the Amalekites after a three day’s fast. Having received 
food from David he felt free to disclose his late masters’ 
whereabouts). It can be safely stated that there is no mention 
of a meal in the Old Testament which is not accompanied 
by some significant feature, whose outcome is connected with 
the feast. 
Many of the theophanies in the early records are marked 
by meals. These are prepared by men and are eaten or disposed 
of by the angel visitants. But always there follows a mark of 
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signal favour bestowed upon the host. Abraham entertained 
“angels unawares” beneath the oak at Mamre and was promised 
a son. Lot played host to two angels in Sodom and was even 
willing to sacrifice the honour of his daughters that his visitors 
should not fall victims to the lust of the men of Sodom; and 
Lot escaped the city’s doom. Not the least part of Sodom’s 
guilt in the eyes of the Semites would be the violation of the 
laws of hospitality. Gideon prepared a meal for the “angel of 
Yahweh” (Judges 6) when that visitor came to call him to 
defend Israel against Midian. Manoah also invited the “angel of 
Yahweh” to partake of a specially prepared meal and its recep- 
tion (Judges 1323) ensured the safety of Samson’s father and 
mother and validated the promise of a son. It should be noted 
that it is Manoah who prepared the meal and not his wife, 
though to her the angel came first. 

Elijah ate the food prepared by the “angel of Yahweh” 
(1 K. 19), and “went in the strength of that meat forty days 
and forty nights to Horeb.” The meal is a guarantee of his 
safety from the evil machinations of Jezebel. 

In two of the cases cited above children were promised by 
the heavenly visitants. Later the promise of a child came by 
way of “men of God.” To Hannah, taking part in a cult feast 
at Shiloh, a son was promised by Eli. Samuel was born in due 
time and was later dedicated (with a gift of food) to the service 
of the shrine. Elisha, too, promised his Shunammite hostess 
that a son would be born of her. 

Development of the cult or a radical change therein was 
usually marked by a feast. Abraham was initiated into the 
cultus of El Elyon by Melchizedek King of Salem and the 
ceremony was marked by a meal of bread and wine (Gen. 14 18). 
Jacob set up a masséba to El Shaddai at Beth-el and poured 
out a libation, a drink offering and oil. He sacrificed to the 
God of his father Isaac at Beer-sheba on his journey to Egypt 
and received assurance of a blessing in the land of the Nile. 

Several accounts serve to suggest the time from which we 
may date the allegiance of Israel as a nation to Yahweh. The 
feast of the Passover marked the deliverance of the Israelites 
from the bondage of Egypt and showed that the nation had 
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entered into a covenant with their new (?) God. In Ex. 18 
there is an account of the coming of Jethro into the camp 
of the Israelites. Jethro assumed that Yahweh was his God 
and to Yahweh he offered burnt offerings and sacrifices. To 
him came “Aaron and all the elders of Israel to eat bread 
with Moses’ father-in-law before God.” (Moses is not included 
since he already was a worshipper.) This seems to be a second 
account of the initiation of Israel into the cultus of Yahweh. 
A third account of the same act is found in Ex. 24. Moses, 
Aaron, Nadab, Abihu and seventy elders were introduced into 
the very presence of the God of Israel and “they all beheld 
God and did eat and drink.” After the feast Moses received 
the commissions for the men named as priests of Yahweh. The 
three accounts of initiatory feasts lend support to those who 
consider that not all the tribes of Israel were subjected to the 
Egyptian captivity. 

There is no record of a feast taking place when the ark of 
Yahweh came to Shiloh—mention may have been suppressed in 
the interests of the Jerusalem cultus,—but when David brought 
it to Jerusalem, he feasted the whole nation and thus involved 
all Israel in the acceptance of Jerusalem as the chief centre 
of the cultus (2 Sam. 6). 

Feasts also marked the following incidents:—The opening 
of Solomon’s temple (2 Chr. 7); the institution of the new cultus 
at Bethel by Jeroboam (1 K. 12); the reform of Josiah (2 Chr. 25); 
and the reading of the law in the presence of the people 
(Neh. 8). 

A meal at a shrine had to be prepared correctly (1 Sam. 213 ff); 
and yet a simple offering of food was considered sufficient to 
secure the benefits of the altar (1 Sam. 97). Once eaten the 
altar meal offered the protection of the god to the feaster 
(1 Sam. 21, cp. 2213 and note that the bread is mentioned 
first). The significance of David’s message to Saul—“Say, David 
earnestly asked leave of me that he might run to Bethlehem 
his city, for it is the yearly sacrifice there for all his clan”’— 
lies in the fact that once David had shared in the feast his 
clansmen were bound to uphold his cause (cp. 2 Sam. 31). 

Treaties and bargains were frequently ratified by meals, 
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which acted as a guarantee of good faith. Jacob secured his 
father’s blessing by craftily inducing him to eat a meal, and 
thus ratified, the blessing could not be withdrawn (Gen. 27 33). 
When Esau’s birthright passed to Jacob (Gen. 25) the meal 
provided by Jacob sealed the bargain, but was not necessarily 
the purchase price. 

Other treaties and obligations ratified by meals are: a treaty 
between Isaac and Abimelech (Gen. 26 30); a treaty between 
Jacob and Laban at Mizpah (Gen. 31 54); an alliance between 
Israel and Moab (Num. 25 2); a covenant made by Joshua with 
the Gibeonites, an obligation that held in spite of the deceit 
of one of the parties (Jo. 9). 

A significant element in the gruesome story found in Judges 19 
reveals the limitations of the covenant imposed by the shar- 
ing of a meal. The host felt compelled to protect the Levite 
but exhibited no feeling of obligation on behalf of the concubine. 
Moreover he, like Lot, was willing to sacrifice the honour of 
his daughter rather than that his male guest’s safety should 
be imperilled. These incidents suggest that women were con- 
sidered to be outside the “pale” of the meal-covenant. Thus 
we see (a) why the wife of Manoah makes no effort to prepare 
a meal for the “angel of Yahweh;” (b) why the covenant between 
Joshua’s spies and Rahab of Jericho was not ratified by a meal 
(Jos. 2); (c) and why the story of Sisera’s murder by his hostess 
awakened no feeling of horror in the minds of the hearers (Judg.4). 

The sequel to the story of the Levite and his concubine 
discloses further implications of the meal covenant (Judges 20 21). 
One clan failed to contribute to the commissariat of the army 
assembled tofexact vengeance on the perfidious Benjamites. It 
was this clan that suffered the loss of its men and provided 
brides for the defeated and excommunicated tribe. 

The three hundred selected soldiers of Gideon “took the 
victuals of the people” when the rest of the ten thousand went 
to their tents. Indications are not lacking elsewhere that the 
victualling of an army was looked upon as a sign of an alliance 
between clans. 

The history of David is full of references to meal covenants 
the implications of which would be quite clear to the Israelites. 
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A present of food accompanied David to Saul’s court and Saul 
was thereby bound to protect the lad. A sinister light was 
thus thrown on Saul’s subsequent persecution of David, while 
David’s forbearance was calculated to arouse admiration. 

Mephibosheth tried to run with the hare and hunt with the 
hounds when he stayed in Jerusalem and yet sent food to David 
fleeing before the temporarily successful rebellion of Absalom. 
He received a quid pro quo when David returned to Jerusalem 
(2 Sam. 19 29). Shobi and Barzillai were more sincere in 
their support and their contributions of food were kept in 
remembrance by David. In due time Barzillai’s sons were 
commended to the care of Solomon in the words “and let 
them be of those that eat at thy table” (1 K. 2 7). 

Elisha forbade Jehoram to smite the bewildered Syrians led 
by a subterfuge into the heart of Samaria (2 K. 6), Bread and 
water were set before the Syrians and “the bands of Syria came 
no more into the land of Israel” (v. 23). A feast sealed the 
treaty between Jehoshaphat and Ahab on the eve of the battle 
that brought death to the northern king (2 Chr. 18 2). 

The defections of Jahweh’s worshippers to other gods were 
often marked by the mention of a meal, followed by a disaster. 
Eve ate of a tree that was taboo. Adam shared the meal. 
Here we seem to have a foreshadowing of many subsequent 
defections on the part of the nation that had preserved the 
story. In the story of the exodus we find the people worshipping 
a golden calf, ascribing their deliverance to it and sitting “down 
to eat and drink” (Ex. 32 6). Later the Israelites tired of manna, 
the food of Yahweh, and craved flesh. A plague followed the 
granting of their request. There is a strong suggestion here of 
apostasy similar to that recorded in Num. 252 when, after eating 
before Midianitish gods, the Israelites were smitten by a piague. 

But when the people entered Palestine, they partook of “the 
old corn of the land... unleavened cakes and parched corn the 
same day” (Jos. 511), thus linking the food of the old religion 
and the food of the new land. No plague followed, showing 
that the fruits of Palestine were not taboo. 

In 1 Sam. 14 it is recorded that an oracle from Jahweh 
could not be had because of the violation of a food law. 
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Saul sealed his pact with the witch at Endor by eating the 
meal she prepared (1 Sam. 28). The witch thus secured her 
own safety even though she worshipped at an altar not dedicated 
to Jahweh. The story, involving Saul in the worship of a strange 
god, prepares the mind for the coming death of the monarch 
and the deposition of Saul’s family from the kingship. 

The importance attached to the meal by the storyteller is 
vividly shown in 1 K. 13. The “man of God” who prophesied 
against the altar at Beth-el escaped the vengeance of the king. 
He declined “to eat bread or drink water,” when the placated 
monarch desired him to accept hospitality (vv. 8, 9). An old 
prophet at Beth-el finally prevailed upon him to stop and to 
eat (v.19). On his way home a lion slew him. Yahweh's pro- 
tection was withdrawn immediately the prophet had partaken 
of food with a worshipper at a strange altar. 

The great events of family life had close connections with 
feasts. A feast heralded the birth of Isaac and another marked 
his weaning (Gen. 21 8). His betrothal feast was conducted 
by proxy (Gen. 24), but it should be noted that Abraham’s 
servant would not eat until his message was delivered. After 
the negotiations were settled the feast was held (v. 54). There 
is no record of another feast when Isaac and Rebekah met, 
just the story of a happy meeting in the gloaming. 

A feast marked Jacob’s betrothal to Leab, but none occurred 
on his wedding with Rachel. Reuel invited Moses to eat bread 
and this is followed by the announcement of the marriage of 
Zipporah and Moses (Ex. 2 21 f). Samson’s wedding to the 
Philistine woman was marked by a feast, but the manner of 
it was strange to the writer of Judges (Judges 1410), The 
renewal of the marriage-tie was also marked by a feast (19 4). 
In Judges 21 we have the record of a betrothal feast on a 
community scale. 

Other significant references to meals in family life are the 
following: Isaac regularly ate of Esau’s venison and this indicated 
a tribal bond broken only by Rebekah’s cunning; Jesse’s feasts 
always bring into prominence the solidarity of the clan. 

A coronation feast, if it secured the approval of Yahweh, 
seems to have involved a lifelong obligation. It is significant 
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that these feasts began with Saul and ended with Solomon. 
A coronation feast involved the presence of Yahweh, and all 
who took part would be bound to recognise all worshippers of 
Yahweh as coming into a blood relationship. When the kingdom 
was divided no monarch would care to assume blood respon- 
sibility for tribes that were supporting a possibly hostile sovereign. 

The experience of Saul is also illuminating, as it suggests 
what receives support elsewhere, viz., that representatives at a 
feast could assume obligations for those who had sent them. It 
also indicates the way in which the difficulties of the practical 
working of the law in Deut. 1616 may be solved. Samuel was 
responsible for four shrines, three of which he had under his 
own supervision. The fourth at Beer-sheba he placed under 
the control of his sons. In 1 Sam. 10 we have one record of 
Saul’s coronation at Mizpah. It is probable that the unnamed 
shrine in chapter 9 was at Mizpah, as Saul was brought into 
touch with the other two shrines, Beth-el and Gilgal, which 
were under the jurisdiction of Samuel. At Mizpah Saul was 
invited to eat with the specially invited guests, who presumably 
represented those clans who used Mizpah as their sanctuary. 
He then proceeded on his journey and received food from men 
on their way to Beth-el. He was commanded to wait at Gilgal 
until Samuel came. Saul’s impatience upset Samuel’s plans. 
We can conjecture that by his premature feast, Saul failed to 
make a covenant with some clans whose dilatoriness had delayed 
Samuel, perhaps clans that worshipped at Beer-sheba. There 
was thus a division in the kingdom from the first. Echoes of 
this are found in chapter 1027, and in the fact that it was 
in the neighbourhood of Beer-sheba that David sought a refuge 
in later days. 

The call and coronation of David were both marked by feasts. 
Samuel came to the house of Jesse and prepared a sacrifice 
and selected David to be the future king of Israel (1 Sam. 16). 
But the final ceremony was performed when Abner, commander- 
in-chief of the armies supporting the house of Saul, convened a 
meeting of the elders of Israel and Benjamin, and induced them 
to ask David to become king of the whole nation. With twenty 
men (representatives of their clans) Abner came to Hebron. 
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David made a feast (2 Sam. 320) of which all partook (cp. 
1 Chr. 12, where the number of men pledged to David is given 
as 340,000). Abner then brought all Israel to David, but there 
is no mention in 2 Sam. of a feast on that occasion. The 
treaty-meal had already been observed and the people pledged, 
by the action of their representatives, 

By a fait accompli Adonijah sought to oust his rivals from 
his father’s throne. He made a coronation feast attended by 
Joab and Abiathar the priest. As a counter-action others of 
David’s leaders secured through Bathsheba the support of David 
for the claim of Solomon. Solomon was anointed by Zadok 
and was received by the people with exhibitions of extravagant 
joy (1 K. 140); but it is in 1 Chr. 29 22 that we find specific 
mention of a coronation feast with the curious addition “and 
they made Solomon ... king the second time.” The last clause 
of the verse furnishes a probable explanation. The words, “and 
they anointed Zadok to be priest” suggest that the first coronation 
was considered to be of doubtful validity, because another high 
priest was still in office. 

Reconciliations often witnessed a feast. Abigail effected a 
reconciliation with David by inducing him to accept her present 
of food. News of this reconciliation sent such a thrill of terror 
through Nabal that in ten days he died (1 Sam. 25). 

The feast given to Abner by David established a blood 
covenant between them (2 Sam. 3). This is recognised in the 
words, “I and my kingdom are guiltless before Yahweh for ever 
from the blood of Abner; let it fall upon the head of Joab” 
(v. 28). The historian was careful to note that Joab was not 
present at the meal and was not therefore bound to respect 
the obligation. Moreover it is recorded twice that the deed 
was justified because Abner had slain a brother of Joab 
(vv. 27, 30). The obligation of David to Abner, which clashes 
with his obligation to Joab, is fulfilled in the curse he pro- 
nounced on the house of Joab (v. 29) and in his commission 
given on his death-bed to Solomon (1 K. 2 5f). 

There are other feasts which might be considered. Balak 
invited Balaam to curse Israel and offered up sacrifices when 
he arrived, i. e. made a feast. When a blessing resulted in 
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place of the curse expected the enraged king cried: “Now flee 
thou to thy place,” giving Balaam, we may presume, a three 
days’ start, lest he should violate the meal covenant (Num, 2411). 
Naomi looked upon the gift of food made by Boaz to Ruth 
as an acknowledgement of the kinship between the farmer 
and the Moabitish maid (Ruth 2). David found himself ham- 
pered in his plans against Uriah because that warrior had 
partaken of the king’s hospitality. He escaped the legal taint 
by causing Uriah to be slain by the enemy. Nathan’s parable 
which was elicited by this may contain an allusion to the meal- 
bond. As all members of a village were entitled to eat of a 
sacrificed animal (and all animals slain for food were sacrifices) 
the “elder” would have a right to say whose turn it was to 
supply the animal for the reception of a guest by the village. 
Thus the choice of the poor man’s lamb may not have been 
illegal, but it was brutally selfish. So could the conduct of 
David be regarded, 

We see then that meals are mentioned in connection with 
almost every phase of life. In every case they add something 
to the atmosphere of the story. They carry us back to the time 
when the pervading presence of God was very real to all men. 
The desire to ayoid offences against Him impelled a respect 
from which much of our morality has evolved. Fear stayed 
the hand of Balak from slaying Balaam; a magnanimous spirit 
caused David to refrain from killing Saul; but the true meaning 
of the impulse is understood only when we hear the words of 
Jesus, “Father forgive them, they known not what they do.” 
The “fear of God” is the sanction that has produced this trait. 
Loyalty, forgiveness of an injury done by a guest, care for the 
loved ones and of those who have eaten a covenant meal,—all 
these seem to spring from a common root. He that eats with 
another has God present as a third guest and, in a mysterious 


way, he and that other have actually a part of God within 
them. 
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A FAMINE ELEMENT IN THE FLOOD STORY 


JOHN MARTIN 
NORTH ADAMS, MASS. 


N the foreword to his “A Hebrew Deluge Story in Cunei- 

form,” Professor Albert T. Clay, adopting the current 
critical findings of Hebrew tradition, makes a statement which 
may be accepted as an opportunity to offer a suggestion 
drawn from conclusions arrived at before the publication of 
Professor Clay’s little book. The statement is: “We learn 
from this tradition”—the tradition which is the main subject 
of Professor Clay’s monograph—<and also from its redaction 
written centuries later, that a long famine preceded the 
deluge, which is not referred to in the Old Testament.” The 
suggestion here ventured is that there is just such a famine, 
preceding the deluge, referred to in the Old Testament and 
that it is to be found woven into the Hebrew deluge story 
in Genesis. The suggestion here offered is based upon the 
contents and character of the following passages from the 
Yahwist document:— 

1, Genesis 5 22—The naming of Noah 

2. Genesis 6 5, 6, 7, 8—Apparent reasons for the deluge 

3. Genesis 8 20, 21, 22—The sacrifice upon leaving the ark. 

The curse upon the ground mentioned in the naming of 
Noah can hardly look back to the curse in The Story of 
the Fall, for that curse, if it rightfully belongs there, marks 
the difference between man’s lost age of ease and his whole 
future age during which he must earn his bread in the sweat 
of his brow. That curse is irrevocable. Nor can the curse 
mentioned in the naming of Noah look forward to Noah’s 

9 
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wine-making. Vine culture could no more lift the primal 
curse than could the culture of cereal or other crops. Besides, 
if Lamech’s anticipations when he named his son were to 
be met by vine culture, we should reasonably expect to find 
something in the vine-culture narrative that would connect 
it with an issue so important as the minimizing of the toil 
of humanity in common. Nothing of the sort is found in 
that narrative. Its whole import is of an entirely different 
order. So, then, the curse mentioned at the naming of Noah 
would appear to look neither backward nor forward to anything 
in these narratives but stands alone, as it is literally left to 
stand, isolated in the Priestly genealogy. In this connection, 
one cannot very well resist the suspicion that the Priestly 
redactor was well pleased to place it where we find it so 
that it would not be a distracting quantity to the better 
unity of the deluge narrative, and one cannot help wondering 
what of its context the same redactor suppressed, if any. 
The question now is, shall we leave the curse mentioned 
at the naming of Noah isolated and meaningless, or are 
there sufficient reasons for setting apart other portions of 
the narratives as probably having something to do with it? 
In the second and third passages, or groups of passages, on 
which the suggestion here offered is based, there are qualities 
and points of view which seem to separate them quite sharply 
from their present context. Such language as the following 
arrests attention: “Every imagination of the thoughts of his 
heart was only evil continually;” “it repented Yahweh;” “it 
grieved Him at His heart;” “Yahweh said in His heart;” 
“the imagination of man’s heart is evil from his youth.” 
There is a penetrating subjective quality in almost every 
word of these passages. That must mean that they could 
hardly have been written by the author of the rest of the 
Yahwist deluge story. The rest of that story is crisply and 
directly objective. But, in addition to the striking mental 
difference indicated, we have the more striking fact of a 
direct mention in these passages of a curse on the ground. 
After Noah had offered the burnt offerings and Yahweh 
had smelled the sweet savour we read:—“And Yahweh said 
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in His heart I will not again curse the ground any more 
for man’s sake, for that the imagination of man’s heart is 
evil from his youth.” Now, it may be asked, what part 
could be played in a universal deluge by a curse on the 
ground? Besides, in the passage just quoted, the picture in 
the mind of the Deity, so to speak, does not seem to be that 
of a depopulated world. Nor can we infer from what the 
Deity said in His heart that He believed he had regenerated 
mankind by killing off all the wicked by a flood and saving 
only a righteous family as seed. There are yet these quite 
remarkable words: “While the earth remaineth, seedtime and 
harvest, and cold and heat, and summer and winter, and 
day and night shall not cease.” If it is difficult to see what 
part a curse on the ground could play in a universal deluge, 
it is even more difficult to see how a forty-day’s rain could 
have so disarranged the order of nature as to require this 
promise of its restoration. But behind the promise of seed- 
time and harvest, etc., it may be allowable for us to imagine 
the machinery necessary to work out a curse on the ground, 
that is, deprive it of its usual fertility. We may imagine 
summers so cold that they were as winter, rains fairly ham- 
mering the ground and days so dark as to be as night, and, 
on the contrary, heat and drouth so intense and prolonged 
as to completely defeat man’s toil. Indeed similar machinery 
is employed in the famine portion of Professor Clay’s cunei- 
form deluge story. But only rain was necessary for the 
flood. It came at the appointed time, was restrained at the 
appointed time, and there is no intimation that the sun and 
moon were not following their appointed courses. In fact 
the duration of the flood is counted in days and nights, by 
the Deity himself. 

When somewhat closely examined, these passages, it would 
appear, contain material that cannot be integral to the flood 
narrative. Furthermore, there does not now appear anything 
to which it could be related except a curse on the ground, 
or famine element, which curse is found explicitly mentioned 
within it. It might be hazardous to go further than this, 
and inquire whether there originally was a curse on the 

g* 
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ground, or famine story that stood alone in Hebrew tradition, 
or whether such a famine story always broadened into a 
deluge story as in Professor Clay’s cuneiform narrative. Still 
if Lamech’s words are to be taken at their literal value they 
mean that the patriarch expected ease or comfort through 
his son and not death by drowning. Hence we are entitled 
to infer that there once was a curse on the ground that was 
ultimately revoked. The same thing seems to be implied in 
the resolution of the Deity not again to curse the ground 
for man’s sake. If all this is not too conjectural, we have, 
probably, the important facts of a separate tradition, viz: that 
there was a curse and that Noah’s piety won its revocation. 

It will be observed that this suggestion and this brief 
examination of these passages hold the Genesis material to a 
reasonably logical accountability. This, in turn, is based on 
a view of the origin of the Yahwist document different from 
that generally accepted. It is, that the Yahwist document, 
at least so far as the early traditions are concerned, is not 
Yahwist at all in the usually accepted sense, but is a com- 
pilation from written sources of varying age and scheme, only 
portions of these written sources being used. This view per- 
mits the application of logical accountability to the material 
itself, but does not expect the document as a whole to meet 
the demands of such accountability. Of prime importance in 
the search for the origin and significance of these traditions, 
this view does not limit us to time or place, as the prevailing 
opinion as to their origin seems to do. We are free, free 
even to take the road indicated in Professor Clay’s researches 
if inquiry leads us there. 

That we need wide room in both time and place in our 
search for the origin and significance of these traditions is a 
plain implication of the suggestion of a curse on the ground, 
or famine element in Hebrew tradition as here advanced. A 
reading of the non-Hebrew (i. ¢. old Babylonian) treatment of 
this motif shows a progressive advance from the simpler to the 
more complex or expanded form, the older being the simpler. 
What looks like a root conception of ground non-fertility be- 
comes in time a luxuriant growth of non-fertility in the whole 
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vegetable and animal kingdoms, including man. Tracing back- 
ward along this growth in search of the root, we find the 
Hebrew form (if it be admitted that there is a Hebrew form) 
by far the simpler, and, therefore, probably nearer to the origin. 
Naturally one would think that post-Abrahamic people in 
Abraham’s land would not be likely to perform such a work 
of simplification as that involved in pruning and transforming 
a highly manipulated non-Hebrew form of this motif into a 
simple curse on the ground. Rather, one would expect, that, 
if we could reach far enough back, we should find the source 
of all the forms. 
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UHM, Das Buch Jesaja, dessen 4. Auflage 1923 erschien, 
hat sich auch in dieser wieder zu ha‘am hazgzeh 69, 10 
dahin geiiubert: ,,Dieses Volk da ist eine dem Jesaja eigentiim- 
liche veriichtliche Bezeichnung Israels, vgl. 8 6, 12 (9 15); 28 11, 14; 
29 13, 14, die auber der zweifelhaften Stelle 915 iiberall in Be- 
ziehung zum Unglauben oder Aberglauben des Volkes steht.“ 

Entsprechend hat auch Gesenius-Buhl im Wérterbuch 591a 
zu ‘am in jenem Wortgefiige ,,veriichtlich* hinzugesetzt und 
sich dafiir auf Jes. 69: 86, 11; 2913 ,,u. 6.“ bezogen, ohne an- 
zuzeigen, ob mit ,u. 6.“ auch auferjesajanische Stellen gemeint 
sind, und ohne die Bemerkung ,,veriichtlich“ bei zeh zu wieder- 
holen, so da{ nicht ganz klar wird, worauf jenes ,,veriichtlich“ 
sich griindet.? 

Mehr als einen Schritt weiter geht Gesenius-Kautzsch’ 
Grammatik, wenn nach § 136a das Demonstrativum zeh ,,fast 
stets* auf eine vorliegende neue Person (oder Sache) wie hic, 
hode bezogen wird, dagegen hahit auf eine schon erwihnte oder 
schon bekannte Person (oder Sache) wie ille, ekeinos hinweist. 
Das wiirde ja nun fiir ha‘dm hazzeh jedenfalls nicht zutreffen. 
Die Regel wird denn auch sofort aufgehoben durch den Satz: 
»Allerdings findet sich in gewissen hiiufigen Verbindungen auch 
zeh, wo man hu erwarten sollte, und umgekehrt“; ist also keine 
Regel mehr. Dann aber, um zur Hauptsache zuriickzukehren, 
wird haht ebenfalls als ,mit verichtlichem Nebensinn“ gleich 
dem lateinischen iste gebraucht angegeben, und dafiir aufer 


1 Kénigs Warterbuch sagt weder hier noch dort etwas Ahnliches. 
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auf und vor Jesaja (,Jes. 610 al.) auf 1 Sam. 1027; 2116; 
1 Kén. 22 27 verwiesen. 

Kein Wunder nach dem allen, wenn es in der alttestament- 
lichen Auslegungsliteratur zur gemeinen Rede und giltigen 
Regel geworden ist, dafs mindestens bei Jesaja die Wendung 
»dieses Volk“ in ,,veriichtlichem“ Sinne genommen wird. Roth- 
stein z. B., um nur ein Werk zu nennen, in Kautzsch’ Altem 
Testament (4. Aufl.) erwihnt zu Jer. 3324 wie Hag. 214, daf 
beide Male ha'dm hazzeh (wie haggdj ha’ Hag.) ,mit veriicht- 
lichem Nebensinn“ erscheint. 

Fassen wir zusammen, so haben wir es mit drei Satzen zu 
tun, deren erster fast allgemeine Giltigkeit besitzt, wiihrend 
die andern beiden Duhm eigentiimlich sind: 

1. ,,Dieses Volk“ ist eine veriichtliche Bezeichnung Israels. 

2. Sie ist Jesaja (als solche) eigentiimlich. 

3. Sie steht (als solche) iiberall in Beziehung zum Unglauben 
oder Aberglauben des Volkes. 

Als Hintergrund oder Rahmen oder Erweiterung dazu mub 
die Behauptung von Gesenius-Kautzsch’ Grammatik, gewisser- 
maben der vierte Satz, angesehen werden, daf ,,der veriichtliche 
Nebensinn“ von zeh auch sonst vorkomme. 

Beginnen wir die Priifung des Sachverhalts an eben dieser 
Stelle, so lesen wir 1 Sam. 10 27, dafi nach der Kénigswahl 
Sauls gewisse Menschen im Blick auf Saul fragen: ,,Was soll 
uns dieser helfen?“ Daf der Ton hier auf ,,dieser“ gelegt und 
»verichtlich“ gefunden wird, ist mindestens willkiirlich. ,,Dieser* 
kann ebensowohl unbefangen-sachlich wie veriichtlich gemeint 
sein. Der Ton kann ebenso gut auf ,helfen“ wie auf ,,dieser“ 
ruhen. Und vor allem, dafi die Fragenden Saul ,,verachten“, 
ist ja ausdriicklich gesagt, und zwar im Folgenden. Das wire 
ja nun tiberfliissig gewesen, wenn es bereits in zeh zum Aus- 
druck gekommen wire. Die Septuaginta mit ihrem hatos hat 
hier auch nichts Verichtliches gefunden. 

Noch deutlicher ist, wenn méglich und nétig, 1 Sam. 21 16. 
Achis fragt hier im Blick auf David, der, um sein Leben zu 
retten, sich wahnsinnig stellt: ,.Habe ich denn Mangel an Ver- 
riickten, da{ ihr mir auch diesen noch herbringt? Dieser sollte 
zu mir ins Haus kommen?“ Verachtung spricht aus diesen 
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Worten in keiner Weise, schon darum nicht, weil man in Israel 
und im Morgenlande iiberhaupt, friiher und heute vor Wahn- 
sinnigen eher Angst und Scheu, Achtung und Ehrerbietung 
hegt als Verachtung. Das spricht auch aus Achis’ Fragen. Dazu 
stimmt und der verachtenden Gesinnung widerspricht geradezu, 
was vorhergeht, nimlich dah im vorhergehenden Verse von dem 
Verriickten in der mindestens einfach-harmlosen Benennung 
isch und dann mit dtd die Rede ist, und auf diese Worte wird 
dann mit zeh zuriickverwiesen. Die Septuaginta hat tibrigens 
fiir das erste auton, fiir das zweite hiitos, lift also auch nichts 
von Veriichtlichkeit erkennen. 

Die dritte Stelle 1 K6én. 22 27 ist w omntighink noch deutlicher 
und vollig eindeutig. Kénig Ahab befiehlt hier, den Propheten 
Micha aus vorliegendem Anlab ins Gefingnis zu setzen, Im 
Zusammenhang liegt gar kein Grund vor, dai der Kénig den 
Mann veriichtlich nehme. Nach allem hiitte er eher Haf und 
Zorn und Rachgefiihl gegen ihn zu hegen gehabt. Im vorher- 
gehenden Verse nennt er ihn jedenfalls bei seinem ehrlichen 
Namen ,Micha“ ohne Zusatz, und das ,dieser“ VY. 27 ist der 
einfache, natiirliche Hinweis oder Riickweis auf ,,Micha“. Auch 
ist kaum anzunehmen, dai, wenn Micha sich vom Konig ,,ver- 
iichtlich“ behandelt gefiihlt hatte, er im selben Augenblick Y. 28 
dem Kénig eine solch ernsthafte, von Achtung zeugende Ant- 
wort erteilt hitte. Auch hier liest Septuaginta das unbefangene 
tiiton. 

Kommen wir jetzt auf Jesaja in Duhms Einschitzung. Nach 
Duhm hitte Jesaja ,dies Volk“ wegen seines Unglaubens oder 
Aberglaubens gesagt. Es sind folgende Stellen vollstindig auf- 
geziihlt: 69, 10; 86, 11, 12 (915); 2811, 14; 2913 (14) im ganzen 
also (hichstens) 10 Stellen, die in Betracht kommen*®. Frag- 
wiirdig sind nur 915 und 2914, 

Zuniichst ist es sehr schwer vorstellig zu machen, dah Jahwe 
in dem Augenblick, wo er sich anschickt, seinem Volk einen 
Propheten, und zwar einen Jesaja, zu senden (6 8), seiner Ver- 
achtung gegen dieses Volk (V. 9,10) habe Ausdruck geben sollen. 

2 Duhm hat bei seiner Aufzihlung zu 69 f. die Stelle 811 tibersehen 


und scheinbar noch nicht gewubt, dah er (aufer 915) auch 29 4 fiir un- 
echt erkliren wollte. 
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Ferner aber: was anders als der Unglaube oder Aberglaube 
des Volks hitte fiir Jahwe, auch in Jesajas Urteil, Anla& sein 
kénnen, ihm einen Propheten oder iiberhaupt Propheten zuzu- 
senden? doch nicht etwa das Gegenteil: der Glaube?? Das 
bezeugen auch die iibrigen Propheten, ein jeglicher mit seinen 
Worten. 

Ferner 8 6, 11, 12 wird zwar ,diesem Volk“ zum Vorwurf ge- 
macht, dai es ,,die Gewiisser von Siloah“ d. h. Jahwe verachte. 
Aber es selbst wird darum von Jahwe keineswegs verachtet, 
sondern ernst genommen und dringend verwarnt und zu Jahwe 
wie zum Anschluf an ihn zuriickgerufen. 

Weiter ist die Unechterklirung von 915 nicht ohne Schwierig- 
keiten, die Duhm iibersehen zu haben scheint. Daf V.15 zur 
Begriindung von V. 16 nicht tauge, wie Duhm eréortert, trifft 
nicht zu. Vielmehr, indem die Obrigkeit das Volk irreleitet 
(V. 15), ee Mifregierung besteht, werden Jiinglinge, Waisen, 
Witwen ins Ungliick gestiirzt, und das tut (gemifS dem Grund- 
satz Am. 36b) niemand anders als Jahwe. Mit anderen Worten: 
die Mifregierung ist so arg, daf tatsichlich* mit den Jiing- 
lingen, den Starken erst recht und vollends Waisen und Witwen 
zu grunde gehn. Ein begriindender Zusammenhang zwischen 
V.13 und V. 16 ist freilich noch viel weniger zu erkennen, so 
dai, Duhm zu der schon mehr als verzweifelt aussehenden Aus- 
kunft greifen muf, V. 14, 15 sei ,ein Einsatz von der Hand 
des Sammlers, dazu bestimmt, vier unleserlich gewordene Stichen 
durch zusammengesuchtes jesajanisches Material notdiirftig zu 
ersetzen“, Die Hauptsache aber: ist 915 jesajanisch, dann ist 
Duhms Theorie vom Unglauben und Aberglauben des Volks als 
Grundlagen des verachtlichen ,,dies Volk hinfallig. Indes bedarf 
es aller dieser Erérterungen nicht: schon die sentenzenartige 
Form und der epigonenhafte Inhalt von 914 f. beweist, dab 
wir es mit einem Zusatz zu tun haben, auch wenn die Einzel- 
heiten des Wortlauts und Zusammenhangs der Rhythmik und 
Metrik nicht mehr klarzustellen sein sollten. 

Ahnliches wie das, was oben dargelegt wurde, gilt auch zu 
28 11, 14. Nichts weniger als Verachtung des Volks spricht hier. 


3 Duhm selbst zu 102: ,,bezeichnet wie dfter den Effekt der Handlung 
als deren Absicht*. 
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Und wenn einer hier verichtlich gemacht und genommen wird, 
so sind es gemifi V. 14 ,,Die Herrscher“, die obrigkeitlichen 
Personen, nimmer aber das Volk als solches. — Und das Gleiche 
ist, mutatis mutandis, zu 2913, 14 zu erinnern. Nicht so sehr 
und nicht in erster Linie das Volk wird von Verachtung oder 
Verwerfung oder dergleichen etwas getrofien, sondern seine Weisen 
und Klugen, so daf also das Volk eher als entlastet dasteht. 

Liegt also in der Wendung ,,dies Volk“ an sich bei Jesaja 
nichts weniger als Verachtung noch etwas von seinem Unglauben 
oder Aberglauben angezeigt, so mufi dagegen umgekehrt gelten, 
dafi mit anderen, ehrenden und ehrenvollen Bezeichnungen 
Israels als Jahwes Volk (,,mein Volk“, ,,dein Volk‘, ,,sein Volk“) 
sein Unglaube oder Aberglaube, Gericht, Verwerfung, Ver- 
dammung zusammengebracht wird. Da heifit es: ,mein Volk 
will es (LX X mich) nicht erkennen“, spricht Jahwe 13. ,,Du 
hast dein Volk verstoben“ 26. ,,.Kinder sind Gebieter meines 
Volks; deine Fiihrer, mein Volk“ — — 3 12 (vgl. 2814). ,Jahwe 
richtet die Altesten seines Volks“ 314. ,,Mein Volk wird weg- 
gefiihrt werden“ 513. ,Jahwes Zorn ist iiber sein Volk ent- 
flammt“ 525. ,.Ich will Befehl geben wider das Volk meines 
Zorns“ 10 6. — Selbstverstiindlich besteht daneben, dah die 
gleichen Bezeichnungen im Sinne des Heils gebraucht werden. 
So 315 ,,warum zertretet ihr mein Volk?“. 102 ,,sie rauben das 
Recht der Armen meines Volks“. [10 24 ,,fiirchte dich nicht, 
mein Volk, vor Assur“.] [1111 ,er macht sich den Rest seines 
Volks zu eigen“. 1116 ,da ist eine Bahn fiir den Rest seines 
Volks“ — ahnlich 28 5]. 14 32 ,,die Elenden seines Volks werden 
getrost sein“, 224 ,trésten iiber die Verstérung der Tochter 
meines Volks“. [3026 ,Jahwe verbindet den Schaden seines 
Volks*.j‘ 3213 ,auf dem Acker meines Volks wachsen Dornen“. 
3218 ,mein Volk wohnt in Hiusern des Friedens*. 

So blieben acht Stellen iibrig, in denen unzweifelhaft der 
echte Jesaja von ,diesem Volk“ redet, denen ebenfalls acht 
Stellen gegeniiberstehen, wo Jesaja von Jahwes Volk im gleichen 
Sinne spricht, wie er sonst ,,dieses Volk“ verwendet (in Duhms 
Auffassung geredet). Dazu kommen sechs andere Stellen, die 


4 Die vier eingeklammerten Stellen gehen nicht auf Jesaja zuriick. 
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Jahwes Volk als Jahwes Liebling, als Heilsvolk nehmen. Ein 
Grund, warum an diesen sechs Stellen nicht gleichfalls ,dies 
Volk“ gesetzt wurde, ist nicht erkennbar und, wie spater deut- 
lich werden wird, auch nicht vorhanden. 

Dabei bleibt ein Umstand beachtenswert. Die Bezeichnung 
»dies Volk findet sich nur in zwei einst selbstiindigen Samm- 
lungen des Jesaja-Buchs, niimlich in der 61—96 und der 28—33. 
Allein auch hier nicht durchweg, sondern innerhalb der erst- 
genannten Sammlung nur in ihrem ersten (61-11), fiinften (8 5-8) 
und siebenten (811-15) Stiick; innerhalb der zweitgenannten 
aber nur in ihrem zweiten (28 7-22)° und sechsten (29 13-14) 
Stiick. In eben diesen fiinf Stiicken nun, die ,dies Volk“ bieten, 
kommt nie eine andere Bezeichnung des Volkes vor. Ja, auch 
nicht einmal in der ganzen Sammlung 61—9%6, der und deren 
Einheitlichkeit gegeniiber die Sammlung 28—33 ein villig 
anderes, gar bunt zusammengesetztes Gepriige triigt, von der 
von vornherein eine auch nur leidliche Einheitlichkeit des 
Sprachgebrauchs nicht zu erwarten steht. 

Sollte, wer das alles erwiigt, nicht auf den Gedanken, min- 
destens die Méglichkeit verfallen diirfen, ob nicht der Ausdruck 
,aies Volk“ rein reaktionelle Arbeit sei? Nicht, als wenn nicht 
Jesaja selbst ihn (nicht etwa gepriigt, das ist ausgeschlossen, 
s.u., aber doch) angewandt und eingefiihrt hiitte. Aber die 
Einzelanwendung und die Einfiihrung an ebendiesen Stellen, 
wo wir dem Ausdruck jetzt begegnen, wird auf den Redaktor 
zuriickgehen, wiihrend andere Redaktoren andere Wendungen 
bevorzugten. Dem Sinn nach aber war im Urteil der Redaktoren, 
der Sammler und der Leser zwischen ,diesem Volk* und 
,Jahwes Volk“ keinerlei Unterschied. 

Dies wiirde nimlich zu dem iibrigen alttestamentlichen Tat- 
bestand aufs beste stimmen. Es ist ja doch nichts an Duhms 
Satz, dah ,,dieses Volk“ eine Jasaja eigentiimliche Bezeichnung 
Israels bilde. Dieser Satz lautet ja so, als finde sich diese Be- 
nennung Israels auferhalb Jesajas nicht. Da dies von Duhm 


5 287-22 ist gegen Duhm als ein Stiick zu zahlen; er macht zwischen 
V.13 und V, 14 einen Absatz; mit Unrecht, zumal er anerkennt, dafs 2814-22 
nvon Jesaja selber mit dem vorhergehenden Stiick (287-13) verbunden 
worden sei. 
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unméglich so gemeint sein kann, weil er nicht wohl alle die 
Stellen iibersehen haben kann, die sonst noch Israel ,,dies Volk“ 
nennen, so mufs sinngemif ergiinzt werden, dai die Benennung 
»dies Volk“ fiir Israel im Duhmschen (veriichtlichen) Sinn Jesaja 
eigentiimlich sei. Nachdem freilich die Veriichtlichkeit, die in 
der Benennung liegen soll, schon oben yorliufig als unbegriindet 
zuriickgewiesen wurde, ist gleichwohl und erst recht ein Blick 
auf den Sprachgebrauch des iibrigen Alten Testaments erforder- 
lich, da niemand annehmen wird, dafi Jesaja im allgemeinen 
oder mit jenem Ausdruck sich auf einer Sprachinsel befunden 
haben sollte. 

Da machen wir nun die nach allem, was Duhm und Ver- 
wandte darbieten (s. 0.,) die iiberraschende Doppelentdeckung: 
einmal dai Jesaja den Ausdruck ,,dieses Volk“ als lingst und 
eindeutig gepriigten in vorhandenen Geschichtsquellen vorfand, 
sodann dafs er mit seinem Ausdruck viele Nachfolger oder 
Genossen hatte, die schwerlich auf ihn (oder gar auf ihn allein), 
sondern wohl auf die gleichen Geschichtsquellen zuriickgingen. 

Im Hexateuch kommt im Munde Jahwes und im Gespriich 
mit Jahwe die Wendung ,dies Volk“ gar nicht so selten vor. 
Niemals im verichtlichen, dfter sogar in héchst ehrenyollem 
und immer heilsgemiiffem Sinn. Ex. 321 verkiindet Jahwe: 
nich will diesem Volk Huld gewahren bei den Agyptern“. 5 22 
macht Mose seinem Gott den Vorwurf: ,.Warum handelst du 
so tibel an diesem Volk?“ 174 ruft er ihm zu: ,,Was soll ich 
mit diesem Volk nur machen?“ 1818 sagt Jethro zu Mose: 
Durch dein Verfahren ,machst du dieses Volk, das bei dir ist, 
(ohne Not) miide“; und im gleichen Zusammenhang 18 23: 
,dann wird dieses Volk in seiner Gesamtheit befriedigt heim- 
kehren“. Weiter sagt Mose 3221 zu Aaron: , Was hat dir 
dieses (Luther hat hier: das) Volk getan, dafi du eine so schwere 
Schuld auf es gebracht hast?“ Und im selben Zusammenhang 
gesteht Mose seinem Gott zu: ,Dies Volk hat sich schwer ver- 
siindigt*. 3312 wird Jahwes Auftrag an Mose in Erinnerung 
gebracht: ,,Fiihre dies Volk hinauf*. Weiter klagt Mose bei 
Gott Num. 1111: ,Du legst die Last dieses Volkes nach seiner 
Gesamtheit auf mich“; fragt V. 12: ,,bin ich denn mit diesem 
(Luther: das) Volk nach seiner Gesamtheit schwanger gegangen 
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oder habe ich es geboren?“; zagt V.13: ,, Woher soll ich Fleisch 
kriegen, um es diesem Volk in seiner Gesamtheit auszuteilen ?¢; 
sagt endlich V. 14: ,ich kann allein die Last dieses Volks in 
seiner Gesamtheit nimmer tragen“. Umgekehrt ruft Jahwe 
1411 Mose zu: ,,Wie lange wird mich dieses Volk schmihen?“ 
Und im folgenden hiiuft sich aufs neue die Wiederholung 
des Ausdrucks. V. 14: ,man hérte, daB du, Jahwe, inmitten 
dieses Volkes bist“; V.15 ,wenn du (Jahwe) nun dieses Volk 
téten wirst“; dann wird man sagen V. 16 ,weil Jahwe es 
nicht imstande war, dieses Volk in das ihnen zugeschworene 
Land zu bringen.. .* Dann bittet Mose V. 19: ,Vergib 
ach die Missetat dieses Volkes ... wie du... bisher diesem 
Volke vergeben hast“. Auch sei nebenbei erinnert an 32 15, 
wo (allerdings ohne Beziehung auf Gott) in der Unterredung 
von Israeliten untereinander iiber Israel gesagt ist: ,.Jhr 
werdet dies Volk in seiner Gesamtheit verderben“. Deut. 4 6 
heift es: ,Ei welch ein weises und verstindiges Volk (‘am) 
ist dieses grofe Volk (haggoj haggadél hazzeh)“. Ferner sagt 
5 25 Jahwe zu Mose: ,Ich habe die Reden gehdrt, die dieses 
Volk an dich gerichtet hat. Sie haben in allem, was sie 
gesagt haben, recht“. Dann bittet umgekehrt Mose seinen 
Gott 9 27: ,Sieh nicht an die Hiartigkeit dieses Volks“. 317 
heift es aus Moses Mund an Josua: ,Du wirst dieses Volk 
in das Land bringen ...“ Jahwe kiindigt 31 16 Mose an: 
»Dies Volk wird fremden Gittern anhangen“. Jos. 1 2 kiin- 
digt Jahwe dem Josua an: ,Uberschreite diesen Jordan, du 
und dies Volk in seiner Gesamtheit“; 16: ,,Du sollst diesem 
Volk das Land austeilen“. Umgekehrt fragt Josua 77 Jahwe: 
» Warum hast du dies Volk iiber den Jordan gefiihrt?“ 

Diese Ubersicht iiber den Hexateuch zeigt, dai hier durch- 
weg, zumeist aber in den ilteren Geschichtsquellen, beim 
Jahwisten und beim Elohisten, die Jesaja schon vorlagen, 
»dies Volk“ schon ganz geliufig war und entweder einen ganz 
harmlosen oder sogar auszeichnenden, heilsmifigen Sinn hatte. 
So steht es an 25—26 Stellen. 

Weniger hiufig kommt ,dies Volk“ in den iibrigen Ge- 
schichtsbiichern vor. Ri. 2 20 sagt Jahwe: , Weil dies Volk 
(haggoj hazzeh) meine Bundessatzung iibertreten hat*. 2Sam.1618 
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versichert Chusai dem Absalom: , Wen Jahwe erwihlt hat 
und dies Volk und alle Ménner Israels,° zu dem gehére ich“. 
Dann mehrere Male in den Verhandlungen 1 Kon. 12 6, 7, 
9, 10 (entsprechend 2 Chr. 10 6, 7, 9, 10): , Wie ratet ihr mir, 
dai ich diesem Volk Bescheid erteile?* ,Wirst du dich 
diesem Volke heute gefillig erzeigen ...“ Und nochmals: 
» Wie ratet ibr mir, dab“ usw. Endlich: ,,So sollst du diesem 
Volk Bescheid geben ...“ Ferner 12 27: ,,Wenn dies Volk 
hinaufzieht zum Opfern, dann wird das Herz dieses Volks 
sich wenden“. Kénig Abia spricht vom Propheten Ahia 
1 Kén. 14 2: ,er hat mir angekiindigt, ich solle Kénig tiber 
dies Volk werden“. Elia betet 1 Kon. 18 37: ,,Erhére mich, 
Jahwe, damit dies Volk wisse, dai du, Jahwe, Gott bist“. 
Endlich betet Nehemia Neh. 5 19: ,,Gedenke mir zum besten, 
o mein Gott, alles, was ich fiir dies Volk getan habe“. Immer- 
hin handelt es sich auch hier um 14 Stellen aus alter und 
neuer Zeit, an deren keiner ,,dies Volk“ irgendwie in veriicht- 
lichem Sinn vorkommt. 

Geradezu auffallend aber ist die Hiiufigkeit des Ausdrucks 
im Sprachgebrauch Jeremias, wogegen die iibrigen Propheten 
stark zuriicktreten. Micha, also Jesajas Zeitgenosse, sagt ein- 
mal: ,,Dann wire ich ein Prediger fiir dies Volk“, 211. Auch 
Haggai und Sacharja gebrauchen die Wendung einige Male. 
Hag. 12 ,Dies Volk sagt: Es ist noch keine Zeit fiir den 
Tempelbau“; 2 14 ,so ist dies Volk (ha‘am hazzeh), ja so ist 
dies Volk (haggdj hazzeh) vor mir (niimlich unrein), spricht 
Jahwe*. Und wiederholt ,was dem Uberrest dieses Volkes 
unméglich vorkommt*, Sach. 8 6, 11,12. Das sind sechs Stellen 
im prophetischen Schrifttum auferhalb Jesajas und Jeremias. 
Dieser nimlich gebraucht als Bezeichnung Israels den Aus- 
druck ,dies Volk“ mit auffallender Hiiufigkeit und ist doch 
gewils, wenn je ein Mann des alten Bundes, von Verachtung 
Israels weit entfernt. Sehen wir zu. 

»Du hast dies Volk getiiuscht, Jahwe“ 410. ,Zu der Zeit 
wird man von diesem Volke sagen“ 4 11. ,Und an einem 


6 Diese Worte sind entweder Erliuterung fiir ,dies Volk“ oder 
Zusatz. 
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Volke wie dieses ist sollte ich mich nicht riichen?* 5 9, 29; 
98. ,Ich will dieses Volk zu Brennholz machen“ 5 14. ,,Dies 
Volk hat einen stérrischen, aufriihrerischen Sinn“ 5 23. ,Ich 
bringe iiber dies Volk Unheil* 619. ,JIch lege diesem Volk 
Anstéfe in den Weg* 6 21. ,Du sollst nicht Firbitte fir 
dies Volk tun“ 7 16; 1114. ,Die Leichname dieses Volkes 
sollen Végeln und wilden Tieren zum Frafe dienen* 7 33. 
» Warum hat sich dies Volk immerfort (von mir) abgewandt?“ 
85. ,Dieses (Luther: das) Volk, das bése’, das meinen Worten 
zu gehorchen sich weigert“ 13 10. ,So spricht Jahwe iiber 
dies Volk“ 1410. ,Schaffe mir dies Volk aus den Augen“ 
15 1, sprach Jahwe zu Jeremia. Ebenso: ,Ich mache dich 
zu einer starken, ehernen Mauer fiir dies Volk“ 15 20. Ebenso: 
ylch habe mein Heil von diesem Volk weggenommen* 16 5. 
» Wenn du diesem Volk das alles gesagt hast“ 1610. ,Ich 
will dies Volk zerbrechen“ 19 11. ,Sage diesem Volk: So 
spricht der Herr“ 218. ,Propheten, die mein Volk in die 
Irre fiihren, die ich nicht gesandt noch beauftragt habe, die 
diesem Volk gar nichts niitzen“ 23 32. ,Wenn dich nun 
dies Volk fragt“ 23 33. ,Zu diesem Volk in seiner Gesamt- 
heit habe ich gesagt: So spricht Jahwe“ 27 16. Jeremia zu 
Chananja: ,Du bist schuld, dai dies Volk sich auf eine Liige 
verlift* 2815. Semaja ,soll unter seinen Nachkommen keinen 
haben, der inmitten dieses Volkes wohnen bleibe, und keiner 
von ihnen soll das Gute sehen, das ich meinem Volk antue, 
spricht Jahwe“ 29 32. ,So spricht Jahwe: Wie ich iiber dies 
Volk all dies grofe Ungliick gebracht habe, so bringe ich 
iiber sie (= dies Volk) alles Gute gemiif meiner VerheiSfung“ 
32 42. ,,Hast du nicht gemerkt, was dies Volk spricht?“ sagt 
Jahwe zu Jeremia 33 24. ,Dies Volk hat nicht auf mich 
gehért“ 35 16 (vielleicht Zusatz). ,Grof ist der Zorn und 
Grimm, womit Jahwe wider dies Volk geredet hat“ 36 7. 
Jeremia zu Zedekia: ,,Was habe ich an diesem Volk ge- 
siindigt?* 3718. Uber Jeremia wird gesagt: ,,Dieser Mann 
ist nicht auf dieses Volkes Bestes, sondern auf sein Verderben 
bedacht“ 38 4. 


7 Kautzsch-Rothstein dafiir: ,,diese ruchlosen Menschen“. 
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Das sind 32 Stellen, in denen Jeremia oder Jahwe Israel 
»dies Volk“ nennt. Und nicht viel mehr, gegen 40, finden 
sich, wo Jahwe ,mein Volk“ o. i. sagt. Einige Male (s. 0.) 
steht beides unmittelbar nebeneinander. Beide Wendungen 
werden gebraucht, wenn es sich um Gericht und Verurteilung 
des Volkes handelt; beide aber auch, wo Jahwes und Jeremias 
Liebe zu Israel spricht. Und beide endlich, wo weder dies 
noch das in Frage kommt, wo es sich lediglich um einen 
Hinweis handelt. Von ,,verichtlichem“ Sinn findet sich keine 
Spur: den haben erst die Ausleger hineingebracht. 

Nicht ganz selten ist im Hebriiischen iiberhaupt, im Alten 
Testament wie in der rabbinischen Literatur, der Gebrauch 
von ,dieser“, ohne dafi das Wort auf etwas Genanntes zu- 
riickwiese. Es heifit etwa ,dieses Gesetzbuch“ 7. Sabb. 14d, 
oder ,,diese kleinsten Gebote* Mt. 5 19 u. dgl. Im Deutschen 
muf da das bestimmte Geschlechtswort mit dem Nebensinn 
»der (die, das) bekannte“ vollauf geniigen. Diese einfache 
und geliufige sprachliche Erscheinung erklirt ohne weiteres 
das jesajanische (wie das anderweitige alttestamentliche) ,,dies 
Volk“. Vgl. auch Dalman, Jesus, 8. 58 f. 

Der Vollstindigkeit halber sei noch hinzugefiigt, wie der 
Sprachgebrauch der Apokryphen und des Neuen Testaments 
aussieht. Er ist wichtig, schon darum, weil man daraus er- 
sehen oder nicht ersehen kann, ob hier etwa Spuren von 
jenem (vermeintlich) verichtlichen Nebensinn begegnen. Die 
Ausbeute ist gering, aber deutlich. Judith 5 20 heifit es 
»wenn dies Volk sich versiindigt hat“, griechisch ho lads hiitos, 
wie fast stets in der Septuaginta. 2 Mk. 11 25 lesen wir 
»daf dies Volk im Frieden lebe“, wo tito to ethnos gesagt 
ist. — Im Neuen Testament handelt es sich mehrere Male 
um Jesaja-Zitate; so Mt. 13 15; Apg. 28 27; ferner Mt. 15 8; 
Mk. 7 6. Aber gerade die beiden Lukasschriften und nur sie 
im Neuen Testament zeigen einen selbstiindigen Gebrauch 
der Wendung ,dies Volk“. Einmal, im Evangelium, ist sie: 
mit Gottes Gericht zusammengebracht: Luk. 21 23 heift es, 
dafi ein Zorn (gemeint ist der Zorn Gottes) iiber dies Volk“- 
ergehen wird. In der Apostelgeschichte aber finden sich vier 
Stellen verschiedener Art, wo doch jedesmal nichts weniger- 
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als ,verachtlicher Sinn“ kund wird. ,Der Gott dieses Volkes 
hat unsere Viter erwihlt“ 1317. Paulus ,liehrt alle Men- 
schen wider dies Volk“ 21 23.6 Tertullus bekundet vor Felix: 
»diesem Volk sind dank deiner Firsorge viele Wohltaten zu- 
teil geworden* 24 2; und Paulus ebendort: ,Du bist der 
Richter dieses Volks“ 24 10. 

Das Gesamtergebnis unserer Untersuchung kann nur dahin 
lauten, da keinerlei Anhalt vorliegt fiir die Behauptung, dab 
»dieses Volk“ bei Jesaja (oder sonstwo) einen veriichtlichen 
Nebensinn trage. Das gilt ebensowenig, als wenn man etwa in 
hasséfer hazzeh, vom deuteronomischen Gesetzbuch 2 K6n. 22 13; 
233 gesagt, oder in happésach hazzeh 2 K6n. 22 22, auf Josias 
Passahfeier gedeutet, etwas Veriichtliches finden wollte. 

Auch in der Bezeichnung fiir ,Volk* liegt nichts der- 
artiges. Es wird gebraucht, wie gelegentlich erwihnt, sowohl 
ga (selten) als ‘am (in der weit iiberwiegenden Mehrzahl der 
Fille), ohne daf im Sinn ein Unterschied erkennbar wire. 
Denn gdj bedeutet das Volk, das von einem Stammvater 
stammt, und findet sich zwar nie in der Zusammensetzung 
mit jahwe, wird aber sonst von Israel, von den beiden Reichen, 
von den israelitischen Stimmen gebraucht, doch in der Regel 
freilich von auferisraelitischen Voélkern (auch von Tieren). 
Sodann ‘am bedeutet zuniichst dasselbe: Volk, Stamm, dann 
auch Bevilkerung, Einwohner; in der Regel von Israel, aber 
auch von andern Volkern gebraucht; in spiiterer Zeit von 
der heidnischen Bevélkerung Palistinas, allgemein: Leute 
(auch von Tieren). Wie sehr gj und ‘am promiscue gebraucht 
werden, sieht man an Stellen wie 2 Chr. 32 13-17. Einige 
Male stehen beide Wérter nebeneinander, weil wegen des 
Wohlklangs Wechsel beliebt wurde, wobei (s. 0.) mit Jahwe 
stets ‘am verbunden worden ist. Dabei erscheint in der 
Septuaginta fiir gdj stets ethnos, fiir ‘am dagegen lads. Z. B. 
Ex. 33 13 ‘ammeka haggdj hazzeh, lads su to ethnos tito. [Ein- 
mal, in profanem Zusammenhang, Num. 32 15 schreibt Septua- 


8 Hier steht nebeneinander: dieses Volk, dieses Gesetz und dieses 
(heilige) Gebiude. Denn tut ist sinngemiS zu allen drei Begriffen zu 
ziehen. 

10 
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ginta fiir ,‘am“ he synagoge haute“). Ebenso Deut. 4 6 
»dieses grofe Volk, haggdj haggadol hazzeh, ist ein weises 
und kluges Volk, ‘am (Septuaginta las hier anders). Aus- 
nahmsweise steht Ri. 2 20 von Israel ,haggdj hazzeh“, ,,to 
ethnos tito“ (ebenso, selbstverstiindlich, von den Aramiiern 
2 Kon. 6 18). Jes. 1 4 steht wieder nebeneinander ,das siin- 
dige Volk“, gj, und ,das Volk, ‘am, voll schwerer Misse- 
tat“, griechisch, ethnos hamartdlén und lads plérés hamartion. 
Jes, 22 4 ist ‘am ausnahmsweise mit tw géniis mit wieder- 
gegeben; ebenso 43 20. Sonst aber, in der iiberwiltigenden 
Mehrzahl der Fille, heift es ‘am = lads und ausnahmsweise 
go) = ethnos. 

Ist es nun grammatisch und lexikalisch im Blick auf das 
Buch Jesaja wie auf das iibrige Alte Testament unméglich, 
in ha‘aém hazzeh als Bezeichnung Israels irgend etwas von ver- 
achtlichem Sinn zu erkennen, so bleibt zuletzt noch die Frage 
aufzuwerfen und zu beantworten, ob eine solche veriichtliche 
Art gegeniiber seinem Volk iiberhaupt dem Charakter und 
der Predigt eines Jesaja entspreche, ob nicht etwa Ernst 
und ernste Mahnung, ob nicht innige Anteilnahme und heifes 
Mitleid oder dergleichen etwas in der Wendung ,,dieses Volk“ 
erklinge oder mitklinge. Es ist ja schon auffallend und be- 
zeichnend, dafs in allen Erklirungen, Auslegungen und Er- 
érterungen zum Propheten Jesaja der Schriftsteller und Pro- 
phet im Vordergrunde steht, wihrend von seiner Person nur 
das Geliiufige, Notdiirftigste gesagt wird, und gar seine Per- 
sénlichkeit und sein Charakter, seine innere Stellung und 
Gesamthaltung eigentlich nie ernsthaft und umfassend zur 
Darstellung gelangt. Selbst ein so griindlicher und alle Minu- 
tien ins Auge fassender Aufsatz wie der von A. Klostermann 
iiber Jesaja in Herzogs Realenzyklopidie 8 705-731 beriihrt 
diesen Punkt kaum. Uberall erfiihrt man nur, dah Jesaja 
ein Mann von vornehmem Stande, wabhrscheinlich fiirstlichem 
Gebliit und daher bester Erziehung gewesen sei, der daher 
auch in solcher Achtung bei Kénig und Volk stand, daf ihm 
zwar Verachtung und Spott, nie aber Gewalttat oder gar ein 
Versuch, um seiner listigen Erinnerungen willen ihn zu be- 
seitigen (wie einem Amos und Jeremia gegeniiber), begegnen 
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konnte. Auch daf Jesaja in seiner Predigt als ernster und 
strenger, herber und schroffer Charakter auftritt, wird genug- 
sam betont. Allein ein Gesamtbild von Charakter und Per- 
sénlichkeit sucht man vergebens, und gar der Frage, ob es 
denn dem Propheten wohl innerliche Méglichkeit gewesen sei, 
von Israel mit ,,veriichtlicher* Haltung und Wendung zu 
reden, wird kaum nachgegangen, sie nicht einmal aufgeworfen. 

Aber hiitte denn wohl ein Jesaja seine Tatigkeit, seine 
prophetische Titigkeit an ein Volk gesetzt, setzen kénnen, 
das er innerlich verachtete? Wenn er aber selbst es samt 
seinen Oberen bis zum Konig hinauf zu verachten Ursache 
gefunden hitte, beweist nicht sein Auftreten und seine pro- 
phetische Wirksamkeit und seine — trotz allem — unermiid- 
liche Tiatigkeit, sein heifer Eifer und Drang um das Volk, 
deaf er sich bewuft ist: es gilt etwas gewinnen, es lohnt? 
Gerade weil er von Anfang an, seit seiner Berufung oder 
doch bald nach ihr sich iiberzeugt hielt, dai seine Predigt 
ohne (endgiltigen, bleibenden) Erfolg, jedenfalls also namenlos 
schwer sein werde, hiitte er sich ja jeden Zugang zum Volk 
und jede Méglichkeit seiner Beeinflussung verbaut, wenn er 
ihm mit verachtendem Sinn genaht wire. 

In der Tat beweist sein Buch das Gegenteil. Neben den 
richtenden und verdammenden Worten werden hier viel Tone 
heifer Klagen, schmerzlich bewegten Gemiits, mitleidiger Weh- 
mut, entsetzter Erschiitterung laut, die das gerade Gegenteil 
von Abweisung, Erbitterung und Verbitterung bedeuten und 
es geradezu verbieten, von einer verichtlichen Haltung Jesajas 
seinem Volk gegentiber zu sprechen und in diesem Sinn ha‘am 
hazzeh aufzufassen. Wie ergreifend lautet die Klage iiber 
Jahwes Volk 1 2-3, 5-9 (iiber Jerusalem 1 21-26), gar 22 4-5. 
»Ruhe* und ,Erquickung“ hat Jesaja laut 28 12 dem armen, 
gequilten, zertretenen Volk angeboten. Und die Erkenntnis 
von dem drohenden, ja unabwendbaren Untergang seines Volks 
zu Beginn seiner Wirksamkeit 6 9,10 hat ihm eine unsagbare 
Angst um sein Volk abgepreft, die sich in der bangen Frage 
und Klage: ,Bis wann, o Herr?“ Luft macht. So mag die 
Wendung ,dies Volk“ nicht blo{ rein sachlich-tatsichlich, 
sondern oft genug weich-wehmiitig gesprochen worden sein. 

10* 
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Verichtliche Haltung, ja grobe Verachtung hat Jesaja 
anderswohin gerichtet: nicht gegen sein Volk, dem sein Herz 
vielmehr voll Mitleids und liebenden Eifers entgegenschlug, 
wohl aber gegen dessen Obere und Alteste, Priester und 
Propheten, mit einem Wort: gegen dessen Leiter und Re- 
gierer. Man lese nur 3 12, 15; 28 7f., 14. Man kénnte fir 
28 11 nach dem Zusammenhang fast geneigt sein, ,dies Volk“ 
auf die Oberen ausschlieflich zu deuten. Da aber mit den 
Oberen zugleich das ganze Volk getroffen wird, und der 
Sprachgebrauch Jesajas fiir ,dies Volk* sonst einhellig und 
eindeutig ist, wird man es doch bei dem Verstandnis der 
iibrigen Stellen bewenden lassen miissen. Eben in diesen Zu- 
sammenhingen nun, wo es mit Verachtung und Schiarfe wider 
die Volksfiihrer geht (denen iibrigens doch auch laut 28 12 
vom Propheten ,Ruhe“ und ,Erquickung“ zugedacht war), 
wird gleichzeitig die weiche Stimmung, das herzliche Mitleid 
mit dem Volk offenbar. Daf daneben auch, ein anderes Mal, 
das Volk als Ganzes ernsthaft gescholten wird (z. B. 301, 
9-12), bleibt bestehen. Nur von Verachtung des Propheten 
gegen sein Volk, von einem verichtlichen Ausdruck in ha‘am 
hazzeh kann nach allem in keinerlei Weise die Rede sein. 

Es muf als ein Fleck auf dem Ehrenschild des Propheten 
Jesaja gelten, wenn seine Wendung ,dies Volk“ linger als 
Ausdruck verichtlicher Gesinnung gedeutet wird. Diesen 
Fleck beseitigt zu haben ist mir eine Pflichtleistung im Dienste 
der geschichtlichen Wahrheit, der Bibelauslegung und der 
Gerechtigkeit gegen einen Grofen, einen der Gréften unter 
den Propheten des Alten Bundes, gewesen. 
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THE BABYLONIAN OFFICIALS 
IN JEREMIAH 39 3, 13. 


SAMUEL FEIGIN 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


HE officials mentioned in Jeremiah 39 13 do not offer any 
difficulty. The names are known and correct and the offices 
are easily explained. But this verse, as well as the preceding 
two verses, is surely a later interpolation and is omitted in the 
LXX. These verses (11-13) contain an account of the rescue of 
Jeremiah from imprisonment, which is obviously connected with 


the story in chapter 40.’ VY. 3, on the contrary, is original and 
is quite difficult. Let us examine each name separately: 

The first name is Nergal-sareser. The Massoretic text 
writes this compound ~ame in two words WNW 5X3. S re- 
produces this name with &. 9 regards it as two names, Neregel, 
Sereser. 6 BS corrupted it to Mapyavacap.? But in spite of 
the fact that this name appeared in all the versions, it could 


1 According to Jer. 40, Jeremiah was among the captives. Nebuzaradan 
released him and gave him the alternative either to go with him or 
stay in Palestine. However, the same command was given to him by 
Nebuchadrezzar in Jer. 39 11-12. Compare also the similarity of the 
words ‘5p ory y°3'p) (Jer. 39 12) and Fy ‘ay-ne Oe (Jer. 40 4). The 
story of how he fulfilled the command of the king began in 3913 and 
was continued in 402. 

2 The corruption of 6B can be explained in that M and N are 
similar in script, A and N are nearly alike in sound and script, while 
ZAP dropped out. But compare Neriglissor where the cap is omitted. 
All the other Greek codices have slight corruptions which can be easily 
explained. Thus Nypye\ Lacacap (A) is a mere repetition of =A instead 
of PA; Nupyes Zapacap (Q) consists of an omission of the A and a re- 
petition of the >. 
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not have appeared in the original book (Giesebrecht, see Ge- 
senius-Buhl, (16th ed.], s. v.). The reasons for this statement 
are as follows: 

1) The name Nergal-sareser is mentioned only once in v. 13; 
the interpolator surely did not have it written twice in his copy. 
2) The name Nergal-sareser is mentioned below as a rab-mdg, 
and it is improbable that two officials shall bear the same name. 
3) We surely expect at the head of the officials Nebuzaradan, 
as in v. 13, and not Nergal-sareser. We have, therefore, to 
place the well known Nebuzaradan instead of Nergal-sareser. 
The name is good Babylonian, Nabi-zér-idin, meaning “Naba 
gave a seed.” The reason why this name is now omitted is be- 


cause the rab-tabbahim is omitted in v. 3. Since this name was 
omitted the space was filled in with Nergal-sareser, the later 
king. 

The following name is 390. The Massoretic text connects 
it by a maqqgeph to the following 133,° $ and 9 regard it also 
as one name, Semgarnabu in the J. The LXX regards 1390 
separately.* This cannot, however, be a personal name for the 


foliowing reasons: 

1) Such a name is unusual, in spite of I3MY, in Judg. 3 31 
and 56.5 2) No such name is mentioned in the interpolation in 
y. 13. 3) From v. 13, we see that every name of the official is 


3 There were Massoretic texts in which 323930 was written in one 
word. Others wrote two words connected by a maqgeph, but there were 
texts in which 323 was written with a Sureq, so that this word is connected 
with the following ones. See Qimhi. 

4 The xat before the reproduction of 13D is found only in 68, but 
is omitted in 8, Q and Qms. A, however, seems to have had it, and 
this explains the strange writing Ewoauaya9, namely, K[A]I(Z)ZAMATAO, 
the A being dropped out and the = repeated twice. According to those 
codes, where the xal is omitted, "39D would be a description of the pre- 
ceding name. The name "380 is reproduced in the Greek in two er- 
roneous ways. While in 6 BAN the final 1, because of its nearness to 
3 of 133, was read as , Dauayed, 6Q preserved a misreading to the ° as 
5, Zauayads. Only the Q™s corrected it according to the Hebrew, Dauayap. 
The pronunciation of A (a@) and Q (ad) is more correct than that of B 
and & (w6), The xai before the next word is common to all codes. 

5 See Gesenius-Buhl [16 th edit.], s. v. Compare also Macalister, The 
Philistines, p. 41. 
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followed by his office. We should expect the same here. 38D 
must, therefore, be an office and not a personal name. Giese- 
brecht and Ehrlich regard the word as a textual corruption 
from i) 3’. 

The appearance of the name at the end of the list, is due to 
a scribal error, it having been taken from the preceding line. 
Also Duhm® regards the name at the end as a correction of 
the first name. But 13190 can hardly be corrupted from 3% 71. 
Also 3) OD is here improbable, since we should expect pa Ww, 
as wy in the same verse. Since the interpolator (vv. 11-13) 
mentions three names, we should expect here also three names, 
with Nebuzaradan at the head. 

In the Theologische Literaturzeitung of October 17, 1925 
(vol. 50, pp. 482—486), Eckhard Unger published the names of 
the officials of Nebuchadrezzar II, which are contained on a 
prism found by Koldewey in Babylon (now in Constantinople, 
No. 7834). In Col. 4 22, Nergal-3ar-usur amél Sin-magir, 
appears as one of the “great ones of the land of Akkad” (ra- 
biti 8a mat Akkadim). Unger identifies him with the 39 31 in 
Jer. 39 3 and the later king of Babylon. While he was a rab 
mag in 586 B. C., he was later appointed as a ruler of the city 
Sin-magir, but also, on another occasion he ruled AkSak, etc. 
(see Unger, 2bid.). Professor J. A. Bewer (AJSL., vol. 42, 
p. 130) identifies this official with 130 TY81Y 9773. The word 
39D is a corruption from “39D, Sin-magir. The repetition of 
the name Nergal-sareser is due to a parallel reading which in- 
tended to attach to him the title rap mag. However, Professor 
Bewer’s explanation does not remove the difficulty of the text: 
1) We expect first Nebuzaradan, the main executor of the de- 
struction, named at the head of the officials in Jer. 39 3, as in 
39 13. Even though we admit that the future king of Babylon was 
of greater importance than Nebuzaradan, at least the latter’s 
name should have been mentioned. 2) Surely only one Nergal- 
Sar-usur participated in the council, as we see from 39 13. 
In such case why should the text repeat this same name in 


6 In Kurzer Hand-Commentar zum Alten Testament, p. 310. For 
Ehrlich see ww5> Nps, vol. IT. 
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order to attach the office rab mag which was then also held by 
him. He would rather add the name of this office to 30 
which, according to Bewer, is the name of a city. 3) We see 
from 39 13 that there were three officials of greater importance 
who were individually mentioned by name, but according to 
Bewer only two officials would remain, since the third and the 
first are one person. 4) The writer of Jer. 39 was in Babylonia 
and had every opportunity to know that Sinmagir is the name 
of a city. How could he, in such case, omit the word W be- 
fore the word 30? 5) If Nergal-sar-usur was, at the time 
of the destruction of Jerusalem, a ruler of Sin-magir, his proper 
place would seem to be in his own dominion and not in Jerusalem. 
For the above reasons, it seems to me that the first official was 
not Nergal-sar-usur but Nebuzaradan, whose name was omitted 
by a later copyist because of the omission of rab tabbahim after 
his name, and especially because of his designation as a ND. 
The vacant place was filled in with the name of the king Nergal- 
3ar-usur. The writer, however, did not know that he was then 
a rab mag, and that he was mentioned at the end. He regarded 
them as two different persons. 

I would suggest that “30 is correct. “30 is the priestly 
official 4% Sim. Gar who appears in the Early Sumerian contracts. 
The 9 has the reading Semgar, like the Sumerian Sim. Gar. 
The Akkadian § is reproduced in Hebrew by a 0. Compare 
sen = TNO, Sakin =}, muskenu = add, tupsarru = OBB, etc. 
Thus Sim. Gar is reproduced "300. 

The meaning of Sim. Gar is, according to Ungnad (Kohler & 
Ungnad, Hammurabi’s Gesetz, N.N.984 and 979) and Schorr (Alt- 
babylonische Gerichturkunden, N.104 A: 2), “Kiichen-meister”’. 
Compare ibid. N. 115:1 and p. 574. OIRO 3°, in the meaning 
“the chief of the cooks” is the Hebrew translation of the Sumerian 
“30. Nebuzaradan was not the “head of the cooks,” but was 
of a priestly family who held this office in the temple in ancient 
time. Compare py"). 

In the above mentioned list of Babylonian officials published 
by Unger, the name Nabii-zér-i-din-nam rab-nuhtimmu, ap- 
pears as the first of the maSennwm officials. (col. 3 : 35.) 
Unger identifies him with the rab tabbdhim in Jeremiah. If 
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this identification be certain my suggestion that 30D was the 
office of Nebuzaradan would be impossible. However, the iden- 
tification is not certain. The equivalent of rab nuthimmu is 
not DYIZO 3] but O'DIN7 W. The omission of the name of 
Nabi-zér-idinam Sim. gar in the list cannot serve as evidence 
against my suggestion, since the name of the second official, 
Nabi-ezibanni, is also omitted there. Moreover, there is a 
Talmudic tradition that Nebuzaradan disappeared from the 
court of the Babylonian king soon after the capture of Jerusalem. 
According to the Talmudic phantasy, he, as well as Nero, be- 
came a proselyte. (Babli, Gittin, p. 57 b.) 

The second official is m'0 Ww 123. S$ and 9 regard D0 Ww 
as a personal name. But against this can be said: 1) There 
is very little probability for such a name, either separately or 
compounded with Nebo. 2) In the interpolation we have a 
good Babylonian name [31333 namely, Nabi-sezibanni, “Nabu 
saved me.” 3) The LXX has NaBoveayap, 320133, which is 
surely a corruption from 0°50133, through the loss of the left 
part of the 0’. The “W in the Massoretic text must mean 
“prince,” like the Aramaic 3. Compare Hebrew O°730 W 
and the later OVO 3] (See Gesenius-Buhl, s. v.). This was 
omitted in some texts; compare 3D, which is not preceded by 
“Ww. This text was before the Greek translator. The introduction 
of WW in the Massoretic text is due to the plural form of DD. 

Giesebrecht, Ehrlich, etc., are surely correct in maintaining 
that in v. 3 also the name }3{W42} appeared. The following 
D'30 W or O'SD, G 0 is the office of this man. Winckler 
explains it as OND0 “’, “Haupt der Negersklaven” (See Ges.- 
Buhl, [16th ed.] p. 794). I would suggest that this official is 
as well a priestly one, and is to be identified with iskim = itu, 
“sign,” “omen” (Meifner, Seltene “Assyrische Ideogramme, 
N. 11228), B°5D SW is the omina-priest who foresees the future 
of the war. Do“ 31 in v. 13 is either a Hebrew explanation of 
O30 “WY, or a corruption of O°3D. This word can easily be 
corrupted to OD. The second {J lost its end and resembled 


7 The reading of code Q, Nafcvcapax, is based on the same text by 
an interchange of the places of the letters in the last syllable yap to pax. 
Q7mg here also has the Hebrew Zapsayermu. 
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a “l, the final 8 became a ©. Compare "320 and ‘339 (2 Sam. 
2118 and 23 27). Cf. AJSL, vol. 41, p. 138. The rab saris 
from vy. 13 was also added as a gloss to v. 3 and finally entered 
into the text. While $ regards it correctly as an official, ¥ 
regards it as a personal name Rabsares. The LXX corrupted 
the to 3 and has thus NaBoveap(e)is.® 

The last name is in both verses the same, WYN 2373. The 
office is of a 3) 2). The name is the Babylonian Nergal-3ar- 
usur “Nergal preserve the king.” S$ reproduced the name cor- 
rectly, regarding 3) 3) as an office. }) regards it as three per- 
sonal names, “Neregel, Sareser, et Rebmag.” © has a far 
fetched corruption.* The office 3% 3) is either the Assyrian 
vab-mugi (Ges.-Buhl, p. 395) or it is Semitic rendering of an 
earlier Sumerian En-mah, “high priest;” the mah can, however, 
be the adjective “high” of any of the Babylonian priestly oc- 
cupations, as gala-mah, sutug alal mah, etc. The interpolator 
did not preserve the main official but the adjective. He added 
the usual 3° before it, which was also accepted in v. 3. 


8 The reading Nafov instead of Paf is explained partly by the 1 which 
may look like 3, but also by the preceding NaSov. The reading of Q, 
NafSoveaps, is not better than that of B, NaSoucapels. &* supports also the 
writing Naoucapes, because NaSovgees is surely corrupted from NaPovsapes, 
not caps, namely, by omitting the ap and repeating the e. Compare 
note 4, 

9 The corruption of this name is common to all the codes. Even 
Qmsg has Nypea Zapoap in which, however, it is easy to find Nyp[y]ed 
Zap[a]oap, the A being a corruption from A. It is not easy to see how 
the corruption of GB Nayapyacvacep happened. But it should be noticed 
that xal is omitted where we expect it. Thus KAI NAPrAAZAPAZEP be- 
came NAI[N]APLA[A]Z[A]NAZEP, The K became N, the I was completed 
to T, the N dropped out, the A was omitted because of its likeness to 
the preceding A. The corruption of P to N may have happened rather 
in Hebrew than in Greek. Compare 73837323 for "38772123. See note 8. 
The A dropped out. 

The name of the office is also corrupted in most of the codes. Only 
G@ has PaSuay. PaSuax of A can be perhaps traced to the same original. 
But PaBauaé of B, Pa’uar of &*, and Bauar of 8¢,a(?) surely indicates a 
corruption of the 3 to n which some pronounced hand some A. Pa’uar 
and Bayar are conflated to PaSauar. It is not probable that we have 
here rab mat “the head of the country.” The n rather originates in 3 
and the adjacent 1, thus 13 became fn. 
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The original story was, according to the above discussion: 
“And it came to pass, when Jerusalem was taken, that all the 
princes of the king of Babylon came in and sat in the middle 
gate, even Nebuzaradan “the cook,” Nebushazban the omina- 
priest, Nergal-sareser the high priest (?), with all the residue 
of the princes of the king of Babylon. And they sent and took 
Jeremiah out of the court of the guard and committed him unto 
Gedaliah the son of Ahikam, the son of Shaphan. And he 
dwelt among the people.” (39 1-3,14.) Verses 4-13 are an 
interpolation. 
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mim ty ‘boa 2 CHRONICLES 30 21 


A PERFECT TEXT 


MOSES BUTTENWIESER 
HEBREW UNION COLLEGE 


VER since Bertheau, some fifty years ago, suggested that 

the seemingly dubious ty "523 2 Chr. 30 21 be emended to 
read tyoo2a and that either the mim? following be omitted or 
the Mm of the preceding OND OF TIM") OYA, commentary 
after commentary has unreservedly accepted the emendation, 
and editor after editor has adopted it in the Hebrew Dictionary. 
Yet mim? ty 23 is a perfect text. It requires no emendation 
whatever. 

The difficulty which the text is thought to present arises 
primarily from the fact that wD is generally taken to mean 
only “musical instrument,” while in reality it occurs repeatedly 
also with the meaning “song,” “melody.” Of the passages in 
which it is found with this meaning, 2 Chr. 76 is to be mentioned 
first of all: “> MIM> NMA Foo WT Abey wy Ye~do2 od 
oT TT Spada fon O>iy>. It will be noted that Mm) Twa 
is used synonymously with ona NI 5573, “with David’s paean 
of praise in their hands,” so that it is clear beyond doubt that 
y "5D must mean “song.” Also in TWH ‘593 oy yw ° 
bq owing 2 Chr. 2313 it is shown both by OYTO “the 
singers,” and by bon? D'y'ND “leading the song of praise,” 
that TWH "> is used with the meaning “‘song.’’ Another passage 
in Chronicles where it has this meaning is 2 Chr.513 op =a 


1 Die Biicher der Chronik? (1873), p. 385. 
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Do? "> ID AT? oN TwT YR OMEN NMyeA3 
TOW, for it is evident that the writer would not have followed 
the mention of the specific instruments, “the trumpets and 
cymbals,” with “and instruments of music.” The RV. had the 
right feeling in this case, and therefore gave as an alternative 
the marginal translation “and instruments for song.” But this 
is a mere makeshift, as is also Kautzsch’s translation “Und die 
iibrigen Musikinstrumente.”? Had this been the writer’s mean- 
ing, he would have said Two373}. As soon as TY PP) is 
rendered correctly “song,” another difficulty is removed, namely, 
the difficulty which bon) presents in consequence of the wrong 
translation of TW 92. The RY. in violation of every rule 
translates Sa “And praised.” The correct translation of 
Sona wit °553 is “with the song and paean of praise” — 
Kautzsch, in fact, translates 203 this way, “Lobgesang.”* As 
to the translation of what follows, 13 37% 5 mI, I shall come 
back to this point in a moment. 

Finally, 17> has the meaning “melody” in Am. 65 D'O1877 
wd OND WN WD D3 “By. It is generally recognized 
that the parallelism 9237 spoy wT “who improvise to the 
flute,” as well as the expression =P) 13M exclude the pro- 
bability that 2D could mean here “musical instruments.” 
But instead of drawing from this fact the obvious inference 
that Tw>> on 13Y1 must mean “like David they compose 
melodies,” Biblical scholars have in this case, too, resorted to 
arbitrary and farfetched emendations. Since, then, the meaning 
“song” is established for > and, of course, for the ellipsis 
"59 which occurs again 2 Chr. 29 26 379M} TI *9D3 ONT Ty" 
NMYSMTB, and also 1 Chr. 235, the rest is very simple: min? ty 
are the opening words of the song, just as are WWW NPS of 
“nw nox~dy, “to the tune of WT NYS,” in the heading of 
Ps. 22, and opm nox 3M in the heading of Ps. 56, and probably 
also 739 MNO in the heading of Ps. 9. Similarly ") 31 *D AYA"? 
TOA poy? of 2Chr. 513, which I discussed a moment ago, is 
the opening line of the song; the line originally read mim? Tn 


2 Die Heilige Schrift des Alten Testaments’. 
3 Op. cit. 


- 
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Tom odty> ‘> 2 *D, as may be seen from 6, "EXouodoyeiobe 
7 kup Ott kTA., which shows that the Hebrew copy of the 
Alexandrian translators read mim? (it; and also from the 
recurrence of the quotation in its complete form Jer. 3311, 
which likewise begins 111i, reading, with but a slight variation 
(MINDS AWTTNY for TIM): Odiyd "Dp aio *D MINDY TATA IT 
Hon. The hymn cited 2 Chr. 5 13 is, of course, Ps. 136. — 

The use of the plural > in this example as also in the 
other examples from Chronicles has its parallel in the plural 
‘WYD of Ps. 45 2 7202 WY “IS WS “I address my poem to 
the king,” not “my poems,” for the word applies to Psalm 45 
only, written for the express purpose of celebrating the king’s 
wedding. The plurals "WY and °5> find their explanation in 
the fact that TW, as its nomen unitatis mye * shows, is a 
collective. 


4pyyy is plural of "YW, not of Te; cf. ndbo:o de, mawiw (from 
yew): ouwiw, aya (from W235, cf. 1 Sam. 14 26 6): o35. 
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MICAH 6 AND 7 A NORTHERN PROPHECY 


F. C. BURKITT 
CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND 


HE Book of Micah falls into two well-defined parts, as 

separable as Isaiah 1—39 and Isaiah 40 ff. The first five 
chapters present many difficulties in detail, but the point of 
view of the Prophet is everywhere the same. He is a Judaean, 
but not a Jerusalemite. To him, as to all Judaeans, David 
is the national Hero, but it is not David the King in Zion 
and Jerusalem, but rather David the guerilla chieftain, the 
warrior who came from Bethlehem and took refuge in the 
cave of Adullam. The really characteristic utterance of ‘Micah 
the Morasthite’ was recognised as such so long ago as the 
days of Jeremiah: it is ‘Zion shall be plowed like a field, and 
Jerusalem shall become heaps’ (see Jer. 26 18). 

In ‘Mical’ 6 and 7 we are in another atmosphere, and it 
is generally recognised that these chapters must be assigned to 
a different author from that of 1—5. When did he live? 
The usual answer appears to be that 6 and 7 1-6 may belong 
to the bad days of Manasseh, while 7 7-20 must be later still 
because they seem to be written during the Captivity. Prof. 
Nowack in his article “Micah” in Hastings’ Dictionary even 
speaks of ‘Zion’ suffering for her sins and of the hope that 
Jahwe will ‘build the walls of Jerusalem.’ 

As a matter of fact neither Zion nor Jerusalem is mentioned 
in chaps. 6 and 7, and the object of this paper is to suggest 
that the walls, which in 7 11 are to be rebuilt, are those of 
Samaria. It is noteworthy that all the geographical allusions 
in these chapters belong to the horizon of Northern Israel. 
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Carmel, Bashan, Gilead (7 14) are all Northern: so is Gilgal 
(65). As far as one can see it is at Gilgal, not at Zion, 
that the would-be worshipper proposes to come with his costly 
ritual offerings (66 ff). Then again the reference to Omri’s 
statutes and to the house of Ahab (6 16) fit Northern Israel, 
and do not fit Judah, whether in Nebuchadnezzar’s time or at 
any other period. Aaron also (6 4), who made the Golden Calf, 
seems to have been more revered in Northern Israel than in 
pre-exilic Jerusalem, where from the time of Solomon the 
Sons of Zadok had had the pre-eminence. Is it not the case 
that the references in 6 4 and 7 20 to the stories narrated in 
the Pentateuch recall the manner of the Northerner Hosea 
(12 32., 12f., etc.) rather than that of any other of the Prophets? 

And the ‘Captivity’ of 7 7-20, of what sort is it? The exiles 
are in Assyria and Masor. There is no mention of Babylon 
or the Chaldeans, and if Masor does mean Egypt it is at any 
rate a word characteristic of the times of Isaiah, not of those 
of Jeremiah and Ezekiel (see 2 Kings 19 24, Is. 19 6). Indeed 
I venture to claim that there is nothing in the thought or 
theology that is inconsistent with a Northern Israelite origin, 
nothing which would make such a theory an anachronism. 
The Hebrew style is, of course, somewhat different from the 
very peculiar style of Hosea, and indeed I am not suggesting 
that Hosea was the writer of these two chapters. But if 
Micah 6, 7 were incorporated with the Book of Hosea and 
read continuously with it I do not think any one who was 
unfamiliar with these works would be conscious of any serious 
differences either from a theological point of view or from the 
political and social state of things set forth. 

One further point may be noted in conclusion. Micah 6 6-8 
has received many panegyrics in modern times and I do not 
propose to add to the number. But if the view of these 
chapters here indicated be adopted, we have a parallel in 
the prose of 2 Kings 17 23-41 to what the prophet formulates 
so nobly. In that passage the ecclesiastical historian, writing 
from the point of view of the Southern Kingdom and of 
Josiah’s reformation, tells us how the new settlers from Baby- 
lon and Sepharvaim did not know how to worship Jahweh, 
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the God of the land, and how the King of Assyria sent them 
a priest of the Old Religion, whereby the worship of Jahweh 
was set going again, though in the eyes of our historian it 
was conducted in an unauthorized fashion. In, ‘Micah’ 6 6-8 
we also have set before us a man of that very time who does 
not know how Jahweh must be worshipped. He is ready to 
practise all manner of heathen rites, even to the sacrifice of 
his first-born child. Who and what sort of man is this? Not 
surely Balaam, and not any Israelite; it is rather the earnest 
but ignorant settler in Palestine who knows nothing of the 
religion of Elijah and of Amos. Our Prophet gives him the 
great Answer: in my view it is the swan-song of Northern 
Israel, a sort of view from afar of personal religion, like Moses 
viewing the Promised Land from Pisgah, while for the Judaeans 
who came after was reserved the more prosaic and more diffi- 
cult task of organizing the Prophetic Vision into a working 
system in actual operation. 
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SYMBOL AND REALITY IN THE EPISTLE 
TO THE HEBREWS 


J. GAMBLE 
BRISTOL, THE CATHEDRAL, ENGLAND 


HE Bible does not offer us anything that we should call 

a philosophy of history, i.e. a survey of the past in 
which its various periods appear as stages in one continuous 
movement, or as the steps of a rising stair. We find in the 
Old Testament anticipations of the rise and fall of states 
and empires, but no attempt is made to connect these occur- 
rences with each other, as a cause is connected with its effect, 
to show how the fall of one state prepared the way for the 
appearance of its successor. 

The New Testament does, however, contain one book where 
the religious development of mankind, and its final outcome, 
are, not indeed expressly described or foretold, but indicated 
and implied. And here, as elsewhere in the sacred volume, 
the forecast is made incidentally, in view of a practical object. 
The writer lets us see his interpretation of the past, and his 
anticipation of what is yet to come, while he labours to 
strengthen the. faith of his intended readers. 

In reading the books of the Bible we often fail to see the 
wood for the trees. Many questions rise up by the way, 
and draw off our attention from the writer’s central purpose. 
We lose ourselves in bypaths, and have no clue in our hands 
to bring us back. This may not matter so much when we 
are reading a narrative of events. But the loss is serious 
when we are following a consecutive argument in which the 
separate parts combine to form one carefully-planned structure. 
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The author of the Epistle to the Hebrews had to obviate 
a doubt which sometimes reappears in our own midst. He 
had to show that Christianity was not one among many 
existing religions, destined in its turn to pass, but that it 
was firmly rooted in human experience, and would to the 
end satisfy the cravings of the soul. The alternative may be 
put in the concise form: “Is Christianity a religion or is it 
religion?” 

We may suppose the readers addressed in the Epistle, 
Jews by nationality who had accepted the Messiahship of 
Jesus, to argue thus: “By no faith was the claim to a Divine 
origin more confidently made than by the religion of Moses 
in which we were born, which gave us a law by which to 
live, a worship with which to approach God. Yet this religion 
has already passed, or is passing. We know the thrill of 
anguish with which the Jewish world saw the Temple, the 
pledge of God’s abiding Presence, reduced to a ruin. Is the 
faith we have now embraced assured of any greater perman- 
ence? Is it anything more than another religion doomed in 
its turn to be superseded?” 

The answer given by S. Paul would not have entirely 
overcome such misgivings. The great Apostle had indeed 
pronounced the Mosaic system to be a preparation for Christ. 
It was as the servant who takes the child to school and 
there leaves him to be instructed by his proper teacher. He 
had, however, more than once implied that there had been a 
complete breach of continuity between the old religion and 
the new. He had told the Galatians that if they admitted 
the Law’s obligations they would be faithless to Christ. The 
two faiths were thus left as rivals or antagonists. Yet 
Judaism was of Divine origin, and had been the stay of 
patriarchs and prophets. Might not a time come when 
Christianity also should be found to have grown old, and to 
be ready to perish? 

It is in his solution of this difficult question that our 
writer shows his profound originality. We need not confine 
his principle to the one religion to which he applies it. We 
may use it to illuminate the religious experience of mankind, 

11* 
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The principle is that old things do indeed pass away, but 
do so by becoming new. These words of Paul (2 Cor. 5 17), 
which he uses only in a personal sense, might, if we enlarge 
them, stand as a summary of the argument of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews. The old things pass, but what is of value in 
them is carried over, and finds a place in the new structure. 
The Epistle is thus the sacred illustration of a principle but 
for which history would be a series of disconnected fragments, 
and the past a mere rubbish-heap or lumber-room. It is the 
recognition of a continuous evolution in religious experience. 

The writer has to show that the Temple worship, and 
the law upon which this worship rested, might be of Divine 
origin and yet temporary, good for a time, and yet not good 
for all time. To do this he makes use of the Platonic 
distinction between the rea] and the apparent. In the mind 
of Plato there were, as we know, two worlds, which he 
distinguished as “upper” and “lower,” although he did not 
picture either of them as localities, but as states of being. 
To the lower or phenomenal world belonged the objects of 
sense-perception, the things we see and handle. These objects 
are in a constant state of flux or “becoming,” and being so, 
could not be regarded as real. The upper world contains the 
realities which these ever-changing objects indicate or sym- 
bolize. These realities are “eternal,” not in the sense of 
persisting changelessly through time, but in the sense that 
they have no relation to time. Of this distinction, which had 
reached him through the religious thinkers of Alexandria, our 
writer makes, as far as I know, an original use. 

It becomes in his hands the basis of a far-reaching doctrine 
of symbol and reality. The things of the phenomenal or 
“lower” world receive from him the significant name of 
“shadows.” The meaning he puts upon this word needs to 
be carefully noted. In our ordinary speech a shadow is 
either something unsubstantial or something disturbing. It 
has the first of these meanings in Burke’s exclamation: “What 
shadows we are and what shadows we pursue!” It has the 
other sense when we speak of a landscape as chilled by the 
passing cloud-shadows. For our writer the word has a quite 
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different significance. The “shadows” for him are such as a 
luminous body casts before when it approaches. We see the 
shadow long before we see the luminary itself. It grows in 
size and power as the luminary draws near. The real world 
announces its presence by a succession of these revealing 
shadows, which indicate the reality with greater force and 
vividness as the ages pass. But in no case are the shadows 
misleading or treacherous. They are Divinely given, and as 
such to be valued and cherished, although to the end they 
are only symbols of unseen realities. 

Such is the writer’s conception of religious progress. He 
pictures it as never-ending. Christians have fuller light than 
their predecessors. But they only see the real world with 
the eye of faith (111). Thus it is not that God withholds 
the knowledge of His life-giving secrets from the earlier 
generations that He may tell them all at once to their 
descendants. His revelations are in each case proportionate 
to the receptiveness of those who receive them. And for all 
alike the ultimate reality remains invisible until humanity has 
run its course (11 40). 

The truth by which the writer thus illuminates the history 
of religion is plainly susceptible of a far wider use than 
that to which he needs to put it. Before we consider its 
applications, however, we shall do well to look at the two 
illustrations by which he shows how the “shadow” makes way 
for the “substance” (8 5; cp. Col. 2 17). 

He fixes our attention upon the two institutions which, in 
the Jewish as in most ancient religions, stand out conspicuous. 
These are law and priesthood. 

(a) The laws of early ages are, as we know, sacred customs. 
The custom is invested with sacred authority because of its 
immemorial antiquity. It must be obeyed because no one can 
remember a time when it was not obeyed. Even though it 
be mischievous it does not for this reason awaken misgivings. 
The teeth must be pulled out, the feet must be squeezed 
because they always have been. Primitive law is thus beyond 
criticism. The reason is not allowed to work upon it. On 
the other hand, our modern laws derive their whole force 
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from the consent of the governed. “You cannot,” said Burke, 
“bring an indictment against a nation.” When the entire 
nation breaks the law, the law is held to have lost its force. 

Obedience to primitive laws could thus only be willing as 
long as it remained mechanical. As soon as reflection began 
obedience became burdensome and precarious. The law was 
only secure as long as it was not examined. When examin- 
ation began, the foundations of the law began to shake. 
When the question came to be asked: “ Why should I obey?” 
the answer: “You must obey because people have always 
obeyed” was found unsatisfying. The authority of custom 
broke, and the law lost its hold. 

The understanding and will of the governed must consent 
to a law, before the law can be safe. When this consent 
has been given then a marked change takes place. The law 
which was before external passes inwards and becomes the 
bidding of a man’s own spirit. The will of God becomes his 
own will. He is glad to obey. Duty becomes to him a stern, 
and yet a gracious lawgiver: 


“Stern Lawgiver! yet thou dost wear 
The Godhead’s most benignant grace, 
Nor know we anything as fair 
As is the smile upon thy face.” 


The progress from the one kind of law to the other may 
be illustrated by that ambiguous word “sacrifice.” The 
sacrifices of ancient religion can hardly have been more than 
expressions of loyalty to a tribal or national deity. The 
spirit of the worshipper can seldom have been deeply moved. 
The offering was made for, and not by him. Nothing was 
expected of him but that he should bear the cost. When 
we pass from this mechanical obedience to any of those 
surrenders of place, or wealth or life itself which we should 
think worthy of the name of sacrifice, we find that their 
author receives, in the sense of spiritual freedom and joy 
which he gains, more than the equivalent of what he sur- 
renders. A man who pays off the load of his father’s debts, 
& woman who surrenders some career which she loves in 
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obedience to a filial call, would say that it would be harder 
to refrain from their surrenders than to make them. Their 
self-abnegations lose themselves in joy. 

Such is the contrast which our writer wishes to emphasize 
when he compares the laws of Moses, external, rigid, written 
upon tables of stone, with that law of Christ which the 
heart of the believer lays upon itself, and is the outcome of 
a willing conformity on his part with his Master’s experience. 
The conformity is, like all Christian duties, self-imposed and 
voluntary. The believer is drawn by “the cords of a man, 
and the bands of love.” He assents to what he does, and 
thus, in all his privations, he remains a free man (10 16; 8 10). 

(b) The conception of priesthood suffers a like transfiguration. 
The hereditary priesthood of ancient religion makes way for 
a spiritual and consequently real priesthood. The authority 
of the real priest rests upon self-conquest and upon a know- 
ledge of human nature (5 4, 7-10). He knows what sin is, be- 
cause he has striven with it himself. He does not contemplate 
the weaknesses of his fellows from the standpoint of untempted 
virtue. He will thus seldom commit himself to unqualified 
condemnations, knowing that such condemnations are seldom 
deserved. No external appointment can make such priests. 
The title may indeed be conferred by human authority, but 
the qualifications will not necessarily follow the title. On the 
other hand the qualifications may be present where no human 
authority has intervened. Melchizedek, the priest-king of early 
Jewish story, who comes, one knows not whence and goes one 
knows not whither, who has no human credentials—he, and 
not the official hereditary Aaron, becomes the prototype of the 
Christ. The new religion, the writer would say, has not dis- 
carded priesthood. What it does is, here as elsewhere, to 
supplant shadow by substance, symbol by reality. Christ is 
the spiritual reality whom the shadow heralded. This He is, 
first by reason of a Divine Vocation, and secondly by virtue 
of that fellow-feeling with humanity which He gained amidst 
the conflicts and sorrows of His troubled days. Passing through 
this school of suffering He entered the higher world and be- 
came the eternal priest. 
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To the Jewish worshipper the spectacle of the high-priest, 
raising the curtain and entering once a year within the veil, 
can bardly have been more than a ceremonial incident. The 
spirit of the Christian disciple follows Christ, not at long 
intervals, but habitually into the Presence of God. The inter- 
vening veils—whether they are thought of as fleshly or spatial 
—for the writer makes use of both conceptions (9 19; 4 14) 
are penetrated or overcome. The spirit approaches God, feels 
its oneness with Him, and enjoys the sense of pardon, and 
the peace of eternal life. 

Such is the view of man’s religious history which we reach 
with the help of this deep-thinking writer. The history. as — 
he sees it, is a progress towards a real or eternal world. In 
the progress symbols, or, as he calls them, shadows make way 
for realities. The spirit becomes more and more conscious of 
itself, is more deeply moved and more firmly held, by the wor- 
ship it offers and the law it obeys. What was mechanical 
becomes spontaneous, what was perfunctory becomes heartfelt. 
The movement is towards greater reality, because it is towards 
a larger and more intense spiritual life. 

The goal of the whole progress—the heavenly or eternal 
world—cannot be brought within the reach of our present 
vision. It cannot be pictured in terms of space or time. It 
is not a locality, nor is it an endless succession of years. But 
it is not an hallucination, or fancy. It is the consummation 
to which the whole history of the spirit of man points, 

From this higher world we are separated by no spatial 
or temporal obstacles. No deep gulf is fixed between earth 
and heaven. The veils which once obstructed access have 
been done away by the passage of Jesus, on behalf of humanity, 
into the heavens. All who look to Him, and learn His great 
lesson, may follow Him and share His eternal life. To do 
this they need above all to see the eternal world and to live 
in its presence (11 27; 12 1, 2). 

What makes such vision difficult is the tyranny of visible 
things. Overpowered by this tyranny we sell our heavenly 
citizenship for a mess of pottage (1216). If we could look 
through the things seen to the things unseen, or, in other 
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words, live in the world of reality and not in the world of 
appearance, the occurrences of the passing day would, for us 
as for Paul, work out an exceeding weight of glory (2 Cor. 
4 17, 18). 

Such vision can only be the outcome of spiritual habit. 
The will must be brought into exercise (121). There are no 
short cuts to the desired end. The power cannot be gained 
by escaping from the contrarieties of every-day life, and see- 
king shelter in seclusion. This would only be to repeat the 
experience of the early solitaries. Nor must the soul be 
thought of as imprisoned within the body, and panting for 
its release. Body and soul form one organism, and both must 
be used as instruments for reaching the heavenly vision (cp., 
e. g., 13 4, 9). 

One great help in the life-long struggle thus ensuing is 
the sense of companionship. The present runners in the race 
of life are surrounded by a large number of consenting wit- 
nesses, near though invisible. They were not faultless or blame- 
less heroes. They represent various moral codes, and some 
of them hardly even reached the low standard of the rough 
ages in which they lived (11 31, 32). The value of their testi- 
mony arises from the fact that they trusted their aspirations, 
and thus earned a reward greater than they knew (11 39, 40). 

Such is the hope of immortality as it is here presented. 
The goal of man’s pilgrimage is a spiritual and not a material 
city. He moves on into ever-widening hopes, and more ex- 
alted visions, and he thus learns to believe that God keeps 
in store for him things greater than he knows how to pray 
for (11 40). He may try to visualize the object of his desire 
by the aid of the pictorial imagination, and dream of years 
which never end, of streets of gold and gates of pearl. These 
images are good in their time, but gradually fade in the grow- 
ing light. The vision itself is, however, no illusion. It is a 
sure prophecy, proving itself by the great things it enables 
those who trust it to accomplish, and pointing onwards to- 
wards a state of being of which the spirit has, in its best 
moments, convincing assurance. 

Thus, if human life be judged by its visible achievements, 
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the civilizations it builds up, it may indeed be a temple 
destined to be buried beneath the débris of a universe in ruins, 
but if the aspirations of man be taken into account, as surely 
they must, for they are as certainly a part of our nature as 
our bodily appetites are, then the history of these aspirations 
—the part they have already played, the fulfilments they have 
already received—enables us to disregard the downfall of the 
material temple. It then becomes the prophecy of another 
and better fabric of which it was only the revealing shadow. 
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EINIGE KEILSCHRIFTLICHE PARALLELEN 
ZU JES. 40—66 


FRIEDRICH STUMMER 
WURZBURG 


S ist schon lingst aufgefallen, daf{ zwischen Jes. 40—66 

und der keilschriftlichen Literatur Beziehungen bestehen. 
Rudolf Kittel hat in seinem Aufsatz ,Cyrus und Deutero- 
jesaja“ in der Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissen- 
schaft 1898, S. 149—162 auf die stilistische Ahnlichkeit zwi- 
schen Jes. 4514. und dem Cyruszylinder V R 35 hingewiesen, 
und Friedrich Delitzsch hat in seinem Buche ,,Die grofe 
Tauschung“, zweiter Teil’, S. 78 diesen Hinweis wiederholt. 
Auch H. Zimmern und H. Winckler haben in der 3. Auflage 
von E. Schraders Buch ,,Die Keilinschriften und das Alte 
Testament‘* den zweiten Teil des Jesajas herangezogen, und 
ebenso haben Alfred Jeremias*, Anton Jirku‘ und neuestens 
Lorenz Diirr® zu einer Reihe von Stellen Parallelen aus der 
Keilschriftliteratur angemerkt. Allein eine erschépfende Be- 
handlung der Frage nach dem Verhiiltnis des zweiten Teils 
des Jesajabuches zum sumerisch-akkadischen Schrifttum steht 
noch aus. Auch die folgenden Seiten wollen das Thema noch 


1 Stuttgart-Berlin 1921. 

2 Berlin 19083. 

3 Das Alte Testament im Lichte des Alten Orients. 3. Aufl. (Leipzig 
1915), S. 605 ff. 

4 Altorientalischer Kommentar zum Alten Testament (Leipzig 1923), 
S. 202 ff. 

5 Ursprung und Ausbau der israelitisch-jiidischen Heilandserwartung 
(Berlin 1925), wo insbesondere § 6 (der leidende ,,Gottesknecht“) S. 125 ff. 
zu beachten ist. 
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nicht abschlieBen, sondern begniigen sich damit weiteres Mate- 
rial beizubringen und zu besprechen. Auf die schon von den 
genannten Forschern aufgezeigten Parallelen soll dabei nur im 
Ausnahmefall eingegangen werden. 


1) JES. 40 3-5 


Die geheimnisvolle Stimme befiehlt, in der Wiiste Jahwe 
einen Weg zu bahnen“, in der Seppe ,,eine Strabe fiir unsern 
Gott zu ebnen“ (V. 3). Von einer solchen Strahe durch die 
Wiiste spricht auch Jes. 35 8. Namentlich aber gehért Ps. 68 5 
hieher. An allen diesen Stellen schwebt den alttestamentlichen 
Schriftstellern das Bild eines Prozessionsweges vor, auf dem 
Jahwe (bezw. sein erléstes Volk Jes. 35 9) festlich einherzieht. 
Eine ganz ahnliche Szene schildert der Hymnus IV R 20 Nr.1, 
der von der Riickkehr Marduks aus Elam berichtet.® In diesem 
zweisprachigen Text heifit es nun Vs. 12-16: 


yy». aus dem feindlichen Elam schlug er eine Strafe des Jubels, 
einen Pfad des Frohlockens 

[.. .] der Erhérung nach St-an-na (= Babel) ein. 

Es sahen die Leute des Landes seine hohe Gestalt, den Herr- 
scher in (seinem) Schmucke.“ 


Wie hier Marduk aus Elam nach Babylon zuriickkehrt, weil 
er sich seiner Stadt erbarmt (ebd. Vs. 9-11), so wendet sich 
auch Jes. 40 14. Jahwe dem verlassenen Jerusalem zu und 
kommt aus Babylon wieder heim. Auf diesem Zug schaut 
alles Fleisch“ die sich enthiillende ,,Herrlichkeit Jahwes“ 
(V. 5). 

Wenn im Babylonischen von einem Aufenthalt Marduks in 
Elam, wie hier, oder im Lande Hatti, wie K 3353’, die Rede 
ist, haben wir an eine feindliche Verschleppung des Gétter- 
bildes, und demgemii bei der Heimkehr des Gottes an dessen 
Zurickfiihrung zu denken. Es handelt sich also in unserem 


6 Hehn, Hymnen und Gebete an Marduk (BA V 279—400) Nr. X 
(339—344), 

7 Fr. Martin, Mélanges assyriologiques, in: Rec. d. trav. rel. & la philol. 
et archéol. égypt. et assyriennes XXIV (1902) 96—108. 
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Texte um ein feierliches Geleit einer Mardukstatue, worauf 
auch der Ausdruck ,,seine hohe Gestalt‘ deutlich hinweist. 
Solche Gétterprozessionen waren in Babylonien nichts Seltenes.*® 
Dagegen haben wir in Israel zwar auch festliche Ziige mit der 
Bundeslade. Aber sie beschrinken sich auf ganz bestimmte, 
durch Notwendigkeiten bedingte Anlisse, wie z. B. der Zug 
durch die Wiiste oder die Uberfiihrung der Lade auf den Zion 
solche sind. Merkwiirdigerweise wird aber die Zuriickkunft 
der Lade aus dem Philisterlande (1 Sam. 6) nicht als Sieges- 
zug geschildert. Sie kehrt nicht, wie Marduk aus Elam, unter 
dem Jubel der Volksmenge im festlichen Gepriinge zuriick. 

Das Bild des im Triumph zu seinem Heiligtum heimkehren- 
den Gottes ist also den Israeliten offenbar von Haus aus nicht 
geliufig. Hier wie in Ps. 47 und 68 werden wohl fremde, also 
zuniichst babylonische Vorbilder eingewirkt haben. Freilich ist 
gerade an unserer Stelle zu bemerken, wie der Schriftsteller 
das aus der Fremde ihm zugekommene Bild in seinem Sinne 
umgestaltet hat. Echt alttestamentlich ist, dai alles vermieden 
wird, was den Leser veranlassen kénnte sich eine Gestalt 
Jahwes vorzustellen. Nur von der ¥" ‘133 ist die Rede, 
wihrend der babylonische Dichter von der ,,hohen Gestalt‘ 
Marduks spricht. Das Ganze ist eben fiir den Propheten, 
den Vertreter einer grundsiitzlich bildlosen Religion, nur Ein- 
kleidung fiir einen Gedanken, fast méchte man sagen Formel, 
wihrend der akkadische Singer, der das Gétterbild als selbst- 
verstiindliches Mittel des Kultus betrachtet, oft geschaute 
Wirklichkeit schildert. 


2) JES. 40 12-16 


Der Abschnitt schildert die Herrlichkeit Jahwes. Schon 
die Frage, mit der er beginnt, zielt darauf hin. Der Prophet 
erwartet als Antwort: ,,Jahwe“. Er ist es, der mit der hohlen 
Hand die Wasser maf, mit der Spanne die Himmel bestimmte, 


8 Man denke an die Prozessionsstrabe, die von Esagila durch das 
Istartor zum Palaste Nebukadnezzars fiihrte. Andere hieher gehdrige 
Texte siehe bei Diirr a. a. O. S. 146. 
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ins Drittelmab (wre) den Staub der Erde fahte und mit der 
Wage die Berge wog. Nun wird Marduk in dem Hymnus 
DT 109, der bestimmt war bei einer der Kulthandlungen 
rezitiert zu werden, die im Nisan zu Ehren des Gottes vor- 
genommen wurden, ,,Durchschreiter des Himmels, Aufschiitter 
der Erde, Abmesser der Wasser des Meeres (ébir Samé sapiku 
irsitim madidi mé tamtim)“ genannt.’ Hier fillt die Parallele 
zwischen den Ausdriicken OY ywa THD “D und madidi mé 
tamtim ohne weiteres auf. Aber es ist zu beachten, dah 
Jes. 40 12 ebenso wie im babylonischen Hymnus neben den 
Wassern des Meeres der Himmel und die Erde genannt ist. 
Freilich finden sich gerade hier charakteristische Unterschiede. 
Aber schon im ersten Gliede des V. 12 findet sich eine Be- 
sonderheit: Jahwe mift die Wasser ,,in seiner hohlen Hand 
(opwia)«. Das kann nun aus dem Bestreben hervorgegangen 
sein, das Bild deutlicher, greifbarer zu gestalten. Es kann 
aber auch noch eine andere Absicht dahinter stehen: niimlich 
die, Jahwes Gréfe recht stark, selbst um den Preis eines 
handgreiflichen Anthropomorphismus, in die Erscheinung treten 
zu lassen: Israels Gott ist so riesenhaft gewaltig, dab er das 
Weltmeer in seiner hohlen Hand wie in einem Gefiii unter- 
bringen kann. Der Eindruck, dafi eine solche Herausstellung 
der iiberragenden Grife Jahwes angestrebt wird, verstirkt 
sich, wenn wir die beiden andern Glieder miteinander in Ver- 
gleich stellen. Marduk ist der @bir Samé, ,der, welcher den 
Himmel durchschreitet“. Es ist hier offensichtlich an seine 
Eigenschaft als Gestirngottheit gedacht. Dagegen ,,bestimmte 
(]2A)“ Jahwe ,,mit der Spanne die Himmel“, d. h. wie ein 
Mensch mit der Spanne seiner Hand das Mah irgendeines 
Gegenstandes festsetzt, so machte es Jahwe mit dem Himmel. 
Wie das Wasser des Weltmeeres mit seiner hohlen Hand, so 
wird dieser mit der Spanne gemessen. Jahwe wird hier also 
Marduk gegeniiber als der viel Grifere, Gewaltigere dar- 
gestellt. Weniger auffallend, aber doch deutlich genug ist 


9 Vs, if. (Hehn a, a, O. Nr. XXIV, S. 375 ff.). Vgl. dazu Enima 
elis IV, 141 (er durchschritt den Himmel) und 143 (es maf der Herr 
des apsit Gestalt). 
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dieses Bestreben beim dritten Glied; aber wenn Jahwe den 
» Staub der Erde“ im 3ali3 fabt und die Berge auf der Wage 
wiigt, so ist er doch wieder mehr als Marduk, der die ,,Erde 
aufschiittet (Sdpikw irsitim). Offenbar will der alttestament- 
liche Schriftsteller das, was der Hymnus von Marduk sagt, 
tiberbieten und Jahwe dem babylonischen Gotte gegeniiber zur 
Geltung bringen. 

Dieser Eindruck verstirkt sich bei V.13 und 14. Ihr Sinn 
ist: niemand hat Jahwe seine wunderbare Einsicht gegeben: 
er hat alles aus sich und braucht es nicht von andern zu 
empfangen.*” Dagegen ist Marduk jener, ,,der wohl gebildet 
ist (Sa tabis ibbant)*™, ,,dessen Herrschaft gewaltig gemacht 
hat... A[nu] (wda3rihu belussu . .. Afnum])*™, von dem es 
heibt: ,unter den Géttern hat dich gliinzend gemacht Nudim- 
mud... der die Geschicke der grohen Gétter in deine Hand 
gegeben hat (... ina ilani bunni ubannika “Nudimmud .. . 
Sa Simati ilani rabiti ukatmehu ritukka)“*”, Das stimmt zur 
Darstellung, die im babylonischen Weltschépfungsepos ge- 
geben wird. Hier wird ja auf Tafel 4 V.1/. geschildert, wie 
die zum Rate versammelten Gitter Marduk ,,das Geschick be- 
stimmen“. 

Nun kénnte man freilich sagen, in Eniima eli§ handle es 
sich um Marduks Macht, um seine physische Kraft sozusagen, 
wihrend beim Propheten von der ,,Einsicht‘‘ Jahwes, vom 
»Pfade des Rechts“ die Rede sei. Allein der Zusammen- 
hang, ganz besonders aber V. 15¢ zeigt doch, daf der Prophet 
keineswegs blof an intellektuelle Eigenschaften denkt, und 
ferner kann bei einem geistigen Fiihrer Israels es nicht iiber- 
raschen, wenn ethische Priidikate Jahwes — und API, HAIA 
enthalten ebensogut sittliche Elemente wie BBY Mk — im 
Vordergrund des Interesses stehen. Nun gehirte aber das 


10 Die Fragen sind ,,Herrlichkeitsschilderung“, nicht ,Klage“, wie 
die von A. Jeremias, Das Alte Testament im Lichte des Alten Orients 3, 
S. 605 aus IV R 60* angefiihrten Fragen. Sie sind deshalb in Wirklich- 
keit keine Parallelen zu unserer Stelle. 

1 K 7592 + K 8717+ DT 363 (Hebn a. a. O. Nr. I, S. 309 ff), Vs. 2. 

12 ebda. 6. 

13 ebda. 9 f. 
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Epos Enima eliS ebenso zu der im Nisan gefeierten Marduk- 
liturgie — es war ja die Festlektion der Zagmuk-(Neujahrs)- 
feier — wie der Text DT 109. Wie V.12 Jahwe weit tiber 
den Lobpreis erhebt, der Marduk in dem letztgenannten Hym- 
nus gespendet wird, so behauptet V. 131. die Uberlegenheit 
Jahwes gegeniiber dem Stadtgott von Babel in einer andern 
Richtung: Jahwe hat nicht ,,die Gitter, seine Viiter“* gebraucht 
um zu sein, was er ist, wie das babylonische Weltschépfungs- 
epos und im Anschluf daran andere Texte von Marduk er- 
zihlen. Der Verfasser von Jes. 40 12 ff. wendet sich also hier 
offensichtlich gegen die Liturgie Esagilas, des glinzenden 
Heiligtums des Marduk. Er stellt — und das ist wesentlich — 
Jahwe unter den Gesichtspunkten als einzigartig tiberlegen dar, 
unter welchen der Gétterkénig von Babylon von seinen Ver- 
ehrern verherrlicht wird. 

V. 16 fihrt den Lobpreis Jahwes nach einer anderen Rich- 
tung durch: so grob ist der Gott Israelis, dab selbst der ganze 
Libanon nicht zu einem seiner wiirdigen Opfer hinreicht. Wich- 
tig ist hier besonders die zweite Vershilfte, die besagt, daS 
»sein Getier“ d. h. sein Wild nicht zum Brandopfer geniige. 
Das ist im Munde eines Juden auffiillig, da ja nach israelitischer 
Sitte nur Haustiere geopfert werden konnten. Aber in Baby- 
lon wurde auch Wild dargebracht. In dem schon einmal heran- 
gezogenen Mardukhymnus IV R 20 Nr. 1 heifit es V. 27: azlu 
tubbuhw ,,Wild** wurde (in Masse) geschlachtet. Dann hiitte 
also unsere Stelle eine Spitze gegen die im Mardukkult iibliche 
Opferpraxis. Ps. 50 8—10 spriiche nicht gegen diese Auffassung. 
Denn hier ist der Gedankengang ein anderer und zwar folgender: 
Jahwe erklirt, dab er das Opfer von Stieren und Bécken (bei- 
des gesetzliche Opfertiere) nicht annehme und begriindet das 
damit, daf 1) iiberhaupt alles Getier des Feldes sein sei, 2) er 
fiir seine Bediirfnisse den Menschen nicht nétig habe, da der 
Erdkreis ihm gehére und 3) daf er sich iiberhaupt nicht von 
Fleisch und Blut nihre. Der Gedanke, dai das Wild des 


Waldes ein Opfer sei, liegt hier giinzlich aufer dem Bereich 
des Gesichtsfeldes. 


14 Dies wenigstens die immer noch wahrscheinlichste Ubersetzung. 
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3) JES. 41 9¢. 


Der Ausdruck 7'FOSD NO hat seine genaue Parallele in den 
Orakeln an Asarhaddon” IV R 61, wo die Istar von Arbela 
zum Kénig sagt: la as lif{ka] ,,ich habe [dich] nicht verworfen“. 
(col. III Z. 40). Auch die Formel, mit der in V. 10 das eigent- 
liche Jahwewort eingeleitet wird, pEroy findet sich in diesen 
Orakeln. Da heifit es col. I Z. 6. 25: col. II Z. 16. 33; col. III, 
Z. 38: la tapalah = ,,fiirchte dich nicht“. Aber die Jesajas- 
stelle steht schon stilistisch héher als die Orakel. Sie nimmt 
den Gedanken im zweiten Gliede auf: YAWAOS »sieh’ dich 
nicht um“ (niimlich nach Hilfe). So stellt sie einen schénen 
parallelismus membrorum her, und die jedem der beiden Glieder 
angefiigte Begriindung triigt noch weiter dazu bei dem Verse 
Fille und Ebenmaf in der Form und Lebendigkeit im Aus- 
druck zu geben. Inhaltlich steht der ganze Abschnitt der 
iuferen Anklinge ungeachtet iiber den Orakeln an Asarhaddon. 
Der Gedanke des ethischen Verhialtnisses der Liebe und Treue, 
der bei dem alttestamentlichen Schriftsteller deutlich im Hinter- 
grund steht, fehit in den Ausspriichen der [star von Arbela 
und ihrer Mitgitter. 


4) JES. 41 13 = 42 6 = 51 18 


Anton Jirku hat zu Jes. 42 6 auf den Vertrag zwischen Sub- 
biluliuma und Mattiuaza verwiesen, wo der Ausdruck ,,bei der 
Hand fassen“ zweimal (K Bo I Nr. 1 Vs. 56 u. 53) belegt ist, 
und vermutet, dai es sich um eine dem héfischen Leben ent- 
nommene Forme! handelt’®. Eine ihnliche Redeweise wie hier 
im Buche Jesajas findet sich aber auch Ps. 73 23, Ebenso 
kennen sie die babylonischen Hymnen, insbesondere die Mar- 
duktexte. So heift es IV R 57 (Hehn a. a. O. Nr. XIV), 43: 
[tasab] bat katsu Sa [..... | = du [fas]sest die Hand des [... .]. 
Nach K 9595 [Hehn a. a. O. Nr. XX), 6 ist Marduk sabit 


15 Neu bearbeitet von F. Schmidtke, Asarhaddons Statthalterschaft 
in Babylonien (AOTU I 2, Leiden 1916), S. 115—123. 

16 Altorientalischer Kommentar zum Alten Testament, S. 202f. Der 
Vertrag auch bei E. F. Weidner, Politische Dokumente aus Kleinasien, 
Leipzig 1923 (= Bogh. Stud. VIII) 8S. 2—87. 

12 
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kataé ulali ,,der die Hinde des Schwachen fabt‘, nach IV R 40 
Nr. 1 (Hehn a. a. O. Nr. XXYV) Vs. col. I 29 sabit kata nasku 
,der die Hinde des Elenden faft. Der Ausdruck findet sich 
ferner in dem Istarhymnus K 101” Ys. 16: ,,tasabati katsu“ = 
,,du fassest seine Hand“; ebenso in dem Bupsalm IV R 10, 59”: 
,astani’ ema manman kati wl isabat* = ,,ich schaute umher; 
(aber) niemand faite meine Hand“. Auch Surpu IV 18 gehért 
hieher: ,,kat ensi saba[tu ittikama]“ = ,,den Elenden bei der 
Hand zu fas[{sen, steht bei dir]. Es wird also nicht nétig sein 
an eine Entlehnung aus dem héfischen Stil zu denken. Der 
Ausdruck findet sich in der Sprache der Religion oder sogar 
der des taglichen Lebens und wird aus diesen Quellen stammen. 
Da aber dem Verfasser von Jes. 40—55 nach dem, was oben 
gesagt wurde, die Mardukliturgie nicht unbekannt gewesen sein 
kann, so wird man am besten annehmen, dafi er in der Wahl 
dieses Ausdrucks durch den Blick auf sie bestimmt war. 


5) Jes. 41 22 #7. 


In Kap. 41 22 ff. wird ein Gedanke eingefiihrt, der éfter wieder- 
kehrt: die Gétter der Heiden haben weder das Vergangene ge- 
wubt, noch kennen sie die Zukunft; also sind sie keine Gotter. 
»Das Friihere, — was ist’s damit? Verkiindet’s, da wir dar- 
auf achtgeben und seinen Ausgang erfahren! Oder das Kiinf- 
tige laft uns héren! Verkiindet, was nachher kommen wird, 
damit wir erkennen, daf ihr Gitter seid!‘ (V. 224.) Es handelt 
sich um das Heranriicken des Kyros, wie V. 25 andeutet, und 
sofort schlieht sich V. 26 an: , Wer verkiindete es von Anfang an, 
dai wir es erkennen, und von vornherein, dai wir sagen kénnen: 
Es ist richtig? Kap. 42 9 beruft sich Jahwe darauf, daf ,,das 
Friihere“ eingetroffen sei, und dal er ,,das Neue“ ankiindigt, 
»bevor es sproft. 43 9 heifit es: ,, Wer unter ,euch‘” kiindigte 
dies an, ,lief‘’® uns das Frihere héren?“ Ebenso stellt Jahwe 


17 Verdffentlicht bei Haupt, Akkadische u. sum. Keilschrifttexte S. 115; 
Zimmern, Babylonische Bubpsalmen Nr. 1; Bab. Hymnen und Gebete 
(D. Alte Orient VII, 3) S. 26. 

16 Zimmern, Bab. Bubps. Nr. 4. 

19 Lies nd3 (so 2 Hss. bei Ginsburg) und ‘apse, 
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43 3 fest: ,,.Das Friihere habe ich seit langem verkiindigt, aus 
meinem Munde kam es und ich habe es kund getan“. Zu diesen 
Stellen bieten uns nun wieder die Orakel an Asarhaddon einige 
Parallelen. Die wichtigste steht IV R 61 col. IL 36 f.: anaku 
kdlakini urkiite li ki panitite =,,ich, ich rede*® das Kinftige 
wie das Vergangene“ (der Sprecher ist, wie aus Z. 39 hervor- 
geht, Nebo). Da behauptet der orakelgebende Gott von sich 
genau das, was Jes. 41 22. von den Géttern der Heiden ver- 
langt wird. Bedeutsam sind aber auferdem noch zwei Stellen: 
zuniichst col. I 16—19: aiite dibbiia sa akkabakanni ina muh- 
hi la tazizini = ,,auf welche meiner Worte, die ich zu dir ge- 
sprochen habe, konntest du dich nicht verlassen?“ Ahnlichen 
Tnhalts ist col. VI 7—12: dababu paniu 3a akabakanni ina 
muhhi la tazizi uma ina muhhi urki tazazma = ,,Konntest du 
dich auf ein friiheres Wort, das ich zu dir sprach, (etwa) nicht 
verlassen? Also wirst du auch auf das spiitere dich verlassen 
kénnen“. Das erinnert an Jes. 429. Der Fall liegt offensicht- 
lich ganz dhnlich wie bei Jes. 4012. Nur wird hier Jahwe als 
der einzige Gott dargestellt, der wirklich die Zukunft kennt, im 
Gegensatz zu den Orakelgiéttern, die nichts wissen. Man wird 
auch hier direkte Polemik des alttestamentlichen Schriftstellers 
gegen seine Umgebung annehmen diirfen. Wir haben zwar 
aufer IV R 61 wenige Texte, die solche politische Orakel ent- 
halten; dafiir aber haben wir eine Reihe von Texten, welche 
Anfragen assyrischer Kénige an Sama’ (und Adad)” in poli- 
tischen Angelegenheiten darstellen. Es ist wohl nur ein Zufall, 
da uns aus der Zeit des Nebukadnezzar nichts Abnliches er- 
halten ist. Wenn man iibrigens die Orakel an Asarhaddon und 
Asurbanipal oder die Anfragen dieser Kénige an die Gitter 
liest, kann man die Gefiihle des Propheten verstehen: Ankiin- 
digungen von Ereignissen von so weltgeschichtlicher Tragweite, 
wie der Zug des Kyros gegen Babylon war, sucht man da ver- 
gebens. 


20 Ich méchte (im Gegensatz zu Schmidtke) bei der von Delitzsch 
HWB 582 b vertretenen Auffassung bleiben. 

21 J, A. Knudtzon, Assyrische Gebete an den Sonnengott fiir Staat 
und kénigliches Haus, Leipzig 1893; E. G. Klauber, Politisch-Religidse 
Texte aus der Sargonidenzeit, Leipzig 1913. " 

12 


= 
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6) JES. 427 


Was hier als Zweck der Erwihlung des Ebed Jahwe ange- 
geben wird, finden wir auch als Tatigkeit babylonischer Gotter 
erwihnt. Wiederum ist hier an erster Stelle Marduk zu nen- 
nen. Von ihm sagt der Hymnus K 9918 (Hehn a. a. O. Nr. 
XIX) Z. 8: 3a ina bit sibitti nadi tukallam niir =,,wer ins 
Gefiingnis geworfen ist, den lassest du Licht schauen“. Auch 
IV R 57 (Hehn a. a. O. Nr. XIV) Z 44 ist mit Recht so er- 
giinzt worden™. Auch vom ,,Nichtsehen der Augen“ (la dagal 
énd@), das Marduk ,,éffnet“, ist K 3505 (Hehn a. a. O. Nr. IID) 
Z. 11 die Rede; freilich ist das entscheidende Verbum te/-ip-ti] 
du éffnest durch eine, allerdings sehr naheliegende Erginzung 
gewonnen. Aber auch von Samas’ heiit es: kasd uSSuru.... 
ittika iba[ssi] ,,den Gefesselten zu lisen ... steht bei dir“ (IV 
R 17 Vs. 36-37), oder: il Samak mitu bullutu kasd pataru sa 
katikama = ,,Sama3, den Toten zu beleben, den Gefesselten zu 
lésen, liegt in deiner Hand“.** Das Motiv der Gefangenenbe- 
freiung haben wir auch Jes, 611 und Ps. 1467; an letzterer 


Stelle und Jes. 355 ist auch von der Heilung der Blinden die 
Rede. 


7) JES. 43 10 


Zu dem in der zweiten Vershiilfte ausgesprochenen Gedanken 
»Vor mir wurde kein Gott gebildet, und nach mir wird keiner 
sein“, darf man die babylonischen Gittergenealogien heran- 
ziehen. Besonders ist hier an Entima eli’ I, 9 ff. zu erinnern, 
wo geschildert wird, wie ,,die Gétter geschaffen wurden“ (V. 9), 
Lahmu und Lahamu ,,ins Dasein traten, ,mit Namen ge- 
nannt wurden“ (V. 10), AnSar und Kisar ,,geschaffen wurden“ 
(V. 12), AnSar den Anu ,,seinen Erstgeborenen“ ,,(sich) gleich 
machte“ (V. 15), und dieser ,,als sein Ebenbild Nudimmud 
zeugte“, (V. 16). Ferner kennt das Epos Entima eli§ (und die 


22 Hehn a. a. O. S, 350. 

23 Schollmeyer, Hymnen und Gebete an Samai (Paderborn 1912) S. 46; 
vgl. ebda, Rs. 1—2. 

2% S. 787 +S. 949 (—Craig, Religious Texts II pl. 3—Gray, The 
Samas Religious Texts pl. 4, vgl. Schollmeyer a. a. O. S. 96) Vs. 5. 
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babylonische Literatur) zwar den Gedanken des Todes von 
Géttern im Sinne vélligen Untergangs nicht, wohl aber die Vor- 
stellung, dah ein Gott iiber ,,die Gotter, seine Viiter* die Herr- 
schaft erlangt, so da diese véllig gegen ihn zuriicktreten. Das 
typische Beispiel dafiir ist ja Marduk. Jahwe sagt also hier 
von sich aus, dah er von keinem andern gittlichen Wesen ,,ge- 
bildet“, also geschaffen sei, und dah seine Herrschaft von keiner 
andern abgelést werden wiirde, dab er gegen keinen andern 
zuriicktreten werde. Zu dem Glauben an die urspriingliche 
Existenz von Apsf, Mummu und Tiamat wird hier keine Stel- 
lung genommen. Auch soll natiirlich nicht gesagt sein, dab 
Jahwe von irgendeinem Urwesen stamme, das nicht zu den 
,Goéttern“ gehért. Die Redeweise ist hier antithetisch, ad homi- 
nem; wir haben auch hier wieder eine Polemik des Propheten 
gegen seine heidnische Umgebung. 


8) JES. 43 11 


Dieser Vers enthilt eine noch schirfere Spitze gegen den 
babylonischen Gitterkult. Sie liegt in der Wendung: ,,Auber 
mir ist kein Retter“. Diese Ausdrucksweise ist im 2. Teile des 
Jesajas sehr beliebt und kehrt in mannigfaltigen Abwandlungen 
wieder (44 6. 8; 45 5. 6. 21; 469). Auch in Ps. 18 32 haben wir 
bekanntlich diesen Gedanken. Nun lesen wir in dem schon er- 
wihnten Istarhymnus K 101 Rs. 2/3: ,,Auber dir hat er keinen 
rettenden Gott (zaéna dimmer sidi nutukam = ela kati ilim 
mustéxiru ul ii). Die Gleichheit des Gedankens fallt ohne 
weiteres auf. Freilich steht diese Ausdrucksweise in der baby- 
lonischen Hymnenliteratur bis jetzt einzig da; aber sie ist im 
Grunde die Folgerung aus einer andern Anschauung, die weit 
haufiger belegt ist. In Hymnen an verschiedene Gottheiten 
treffen wir die Frage ,,wer ist dir gleich?“ (a-ba e-da-di u. i.; 
akkadisch mannu i%ananka, mannu Saninka, mannu malaka), 
so z. B. in dem Mardukhymnus IV R 26 Nr. 4 (Hehn a. a. O. 
Nr. VI) 13/14 oder in dem sumerischen Hymnus an Sin VAT 
414 Vs. 7-9 (dreimal wiederholt).% Oder es wird festgestellt, 


25 Reisner, Sumerisch-babylonische Hymnen Nr. 38; Perry, Hymnen 
und Gebete an Sin, Nr. 4, S. 19 ff. 
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daS der Gott keinen Rivalen hat.** Auch Jes. 46 9 haben wir 
ja in Verbindung mit dem Ausdruck IY }'8} by ‘238 die paral- 
lele Wendung 310) DDN} OWN ,,ich bin . . . Elohim, und es ist 
keiner wie ich“. Also auch hier die Ubertragung einer Priidi- 
kation, die sich in babylonischen Hymnen, und zwar auch in 
Marduktexten findet, auf Jahwe. Allerdings liegt hier keine 
besondere Eigentiimlichkeit des 2. Teils des Jesajabuches vor, 
denn die Frage ,,wer ist wie du (bez. wie Jahwe)?* findet sich 
ja auch im Psalter (Ps. 3510; 7119; 77 14; 897.9; 1135 ff.). 


9) JES. 43 13 


»Lch tue (es), und wer macht es riickgiingig“, sagt Jahwe. 
Den babylonischen Géttern wird in den Hymnen nachgeriihmt, 
dah ihr Wort (ihr Befehl, ihre Zusage) nicht vereitelt (ge- 
hemmt, riickgiingig gemacht) wird“. Das gilt nicht zuletzt auch 
von Marduk. Eniima elis IV, 7.9.10 sagen ihm die Giétter: 

Fest stehe dein 
Ausspruch; gegen dein Wort gebe es keine Auflehnung! Kein 
Gott verriicke deine (d.h. die von dir gesteckte) Grenze!* In 
dem von Hehn a. a. O. unter Nr. III behandelten Hymnus 
K 3505 Z. 2 ist Marduk der, ,,dessen Wort nicht gehemmt wird 
(8a la ustamsaku epés piu)‘, und TV R 57 (= Hehn a. a. O. 
Nr. XIV) Z. 19 wird er als derjenige bezeichnet, ,,dessen Wort 
nicht geiindert wird (3a la uttakkaru [epés] pisu)*. Von Mar- 
duks Sohn Nebo heift es®’: ,,.Dein Wort wird wie der Himmel 
nicht veriindert (kibitka kima %amé ul uttakar)“. Aber auch 
den Samastexten ist diese Anschauung nicht fremd. Als Belege 
seien genannt der kleine Hymnus VAT 5,” wo es Z. 6—7 heift: 
Samak... ., dessen Zusage kein Gott vereitelt, dessen Befehl 
nicht riickgiingig gemacht wird (3a annasu ilu manmam la ennt 
kibitsu la ustepéli)“, ferner der bei Schollmeyer a. a. O. unter 


26 Vol. j. B. K 3459 (Hehn a. a, O. Nr. V) Rs III, 10; K 3351 (a. a. O. 
Nr. V) Z.12; TV R 29 Nr. 1 (a. a. 0. Nr. VID) 17—18 —lauter Marduk- 
texte ! ; 

27 K 3130 (IV R 20 Nr. 3) Z.19, vgl. Pinckert, Hymnen u. Gebete 
an Nebo Nr. 3 S. 23. 

23 Schollmeyer a. a. O. Nr. 64 f. 
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Nr. 15 veréffentlichte Text, der Z. 7—8 eine ganz ihnliche 
Ausdrucksweise bietet.*” Auch hier wird die Parallele zwischen 
dem alttestamentlichen Schriftsteller und den babylonischen 
Hymnen kein Zufall sein, sondern dem bewuhten Gegensatz 
des Propheten zu dem babylonischen Heidentum entsprungen 
sein. Das lift auch die viel kraftvoller wirkende Form der 
Gottesrede erkennen. 


10) JES. 44 24 


Hier ist uns der Ausdruck 325 Dw m3 der ich allein 
die Himmel ausspanne“ von Bedeutung. Freilich ist diese Art 
der Pridikation im iibrigen Alten Testament~ nicht selten 
(Deut. 32 12; 1 Reg. 8 39; 2 Reg. 19 15, 19; Jes. 2 11; 37 16, 20; 
Ps. 72 18; 8319; 86 10; 1364; Neh. 96; 2 Mace. 1 24, 25; 7 37; 
Sir. 18 1). Aber es ist doch nicht unwichtig, dah auch in sume- 
risch-akkadischen Hymnen von verschiedenen Géttern gesagt 
wird, daf sie ,allein* erhaben sind, oder ihnliches. Auch 
Marduk erhilt dieses Pridikat; er ist der Gott, der schién ge- 
bildet, allein erhaben (Saki edis3iu) ist“.*° Aber soweit uns das 
vorliegende Material zu urteilen erlaubt, ist es in der ihm ge- 
widmeten Liturgie weder alt noch hiiufig gewesen. Dagegen 
scheint es in den Kulten des Sin und der [Star éfter vor- 
gekommen zu sein. So wird es in dem beriihmten Sinhymnus 
IV R9 wiederholt und mit einer gewissen Emphase angewendet. 
Gleich bei Beginn des Liedes (richtiger: der Liturgie) wird der 
Gott ,Herr, Gebieter der Gitter, der im Himmel und auf 
Erden allein erhaben ist“,** genannt. Spiiter (Vs. 53-56) wird 
die zweimalige Frage: Im Himmel (bezw. auf Erden) — wer 
ist erhaben ?“ jedesmal mit dem Satze beantwortet: ,,Du, du allein 
bist erhaben“ (zae usuzw magam—atta edixsika strat). Nach 
VAT 294+ VAT 586 Vs. (in Wirklichkeit Rs) 19/20 ist [star 

an a3-bi du-am_ki-a 43 mag’-am 
ina Sa-me-e e-dik-xi-Sa na-ba-at ina ir-si-tim e-di8-3i-3a si-rat® 


29 Vol. etwa noch Schollmeyer Nr. 25 (S. 110) 6 f. 

30 K 75924 K 8717+ DT 363 (Hehn a. a. O. Nr. I) Vs. 2. 
31 Vs, 1-2. 

32 Reisner, Sumerisch-bab. Hymnen Nr. 55. 
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»Am Himmel ist sie allein auf Erden ist sie allein er- 
priichtig*® haben.“ 

Von Nergal sagt der Text K. 4995 (bei Béllenriicher, Ge- 
bete und Hymnen an Nergal unter Nr. 7 behandelt) Vs.(?) 5, 


Ausdruck ,,Du allein bist erhaben* (di3-zw mag‘am) wird einmal 
auch von Ninurta gebraucht.** Uber die Beurteilung dieser 
Formeln in der religiésen Literatur der Sumerer und Akkader 
kann nach den Darlegungen von J. Hehn in seinem Buche 
»Die biblische und die babylonische Gottesidee“ kein Zweifel 
sein: sie sind affektiv, als ,,begeisterte Hyperbel“ zu nehmen.” 


Dagegen denkt der alttestamentliche Schriftsteller zweifellos 
streng exklusiv. 


11) JES. 527 


Die Verkiindigung, die der vom Propheten mit Entziicken 
begriifte Freudenbote an Zion zu bestellen hat, lautet: THOS 720 
»Konig ist dein Gott!* Ps. 96 10 fordert die Israeliten auf unter 
den Heiden zu verkiinden: 72 mut ,Jahwe ist Kénig!* Mit 
diesem Ruf beginnen bekanntlich Ps. 93 1; 971; 991. Aus dem 
Buche Jesajas wiire noch 24 23 anzufiihren; ferner wiiren zu 
vergleichen Ps. 1016 und 14610 sowie Ex. 15 18, obwohl aus 
diesen fiinf Stellen der urspriingliche Charakter dieses Ausdrucks 
nicht mehr so deutlich hervorgeht, wie aus den erstgenannten. 
Es ist nimlich ein hymnischer Jubelruf, eine AuSerung der 
Freude iiber irgendeine Tat Gottes, wie z. B. iiber die Riick- 
kehr Jahwes nach Zion (52 8), oder iiber irgendeine Offen- 
barung seiner Macht und GréBe. Nun erzihit uns das Welt- 
schépfungsepos Enfima eli’, wie die Gitter dem Marduk, der 
das vor ihm aufgestellte Kleid durch sein Wort verschwinden 
lift und ebenso wieder ins Dasein ruft, mit dem Rufe huldigen: 


33 dy steht wohl durch Ideogrammvertauschung fiir d% (<BR) = dur 
s. Delitzsch SG] s, v. III dur S. 150). nabat hingt wohl mit niba 
»glanzen“ zusammen. 


31 H. Radau, Sumerian Hymns and Prayers to God Ninib (BEUP, 
Series A Vol. XXIX, 1) Nr. 5 Rs 4. 
35 S. 99, 
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Marduk-ma sarru Marduk ist Konig“ (Tf. IV Z. 28). Sonst 
ist meines Wissens diese Ausdrucksweise nur im I8tarkult be- 
legt. Der schon einmal erwihnte Hymnus Br. M. 26187 schlieBt 
Z 103—105 mit dem Epiphonem: 

Istarma sirat Istarma Sarrat 

Belitma sirat Belitma sarrat 

Irnini mérat Sin karittu mahira ul ixu 

,18tar ist herrlich Istar ist K6nigin 

Belit ist herrlich Belit ist Kénigin 

Irnini, Sins heldenhafte Tochter, hat keinen Rivalen.“ 


Ein ihnlich lautendes Epiphonem findet sich VAT 8261 
Vs. II 7b-9: 


Tstar-ma sirat 
Istarma sarrat Istar-ma surbata 
Istarma sazuba ile. 
,Lstar ist herrlich, 
Itar ist Koénigin, Istar ist erhaben, 
Istar vermag zu retten.“*° 
Die Ubereinstimmung im Ausdruck und in der Art des Ge- 


brauches ist vollkommen. Aus Eniima eli§ wie aus Br. M 26187 
ergibt sich aber, dai die Formel die damit geehrte Gottheit 
iiber die andern Gétter erheben will. Nun sind aber fiir die 
Propheten und Psalmisten die Gitter auber Jahwe pvdydy 
»Nichtse“. Von diesem Standpunkt aus ist es fiir den Gott 
Israels eigentlich keine besondere Ehre, ihnen gegeniiber 
»Kénig* zu sein. Auf dem Boden des Jahwismus konnte also 
diese Ausdrucksweise nicht entstehen. Es wird also auch hier 
eine Entlehnung vorliegen, die aus dem Bestreben entstanden 


ist, Jahwe gegeniiber der heidnischen Umgebung zur Geltung 
zu bringen. 


12) JES. 537 


Das Bild vom geschlachteten Schaf, das auch Jer. 12, 3 und 
Ps. 44 23 verwendet wird, findet sich auch in der sumerisch- 
akkadischen Literatur; vgl. Surpu V/VI 9-10: 


36 Verdffentlicht bei Ebeling, Keilschrifttexte aus Assur religiésen 
Inhalts Nr. 57; bearbeitet von demselben in: Quellen z. Kenntnis der 
babylonischen Religion II S. 3ff. 
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gallubi asgul ududim summa 

amélu sudtum arrat liumtiim kima immeri itbulisu 
Jenen Menschen schlachtet ein biser Fluch wie ein Schaf ab.“ 
7 


13) JES. 59 11 


Der Vergleich des in seinem Leide Stéhnenden mit der 
girrenden Taube (vgl. noch Jes. 38 14 u. Nah. 2 8) ist auch den 
Babyloniern nicht fremd. So heift es in dem von Zimmern in 
seinen ,,Babylonischen Buipsalmen“ unter Nr. 7 behandelten 
Liede IV R 26 Nr. 8+IV R 27 Nr. 3 Z. 59: ,, Wie Tauben 
seufzt er (der Leidende) schmerzlich Nacht und Tag (hima 
summiate idammum supSuk maisi u wrri). In dem wiederholt 
zitierten Istarhymnus Br. M. 26187 Z. 64 klagt der Beter 
ebenfalls*’: 

»lch seufze wie eine Taube Nacht und Tag 
(adammum kima summatum midi u urra).“ 


14) JES. 62 s 


Wenn hier Zion eine ,,Herrlichkeitskrone“ und ein ,,Kénigs- 
turban“ in der Hand Jahwes genannt wird, wo wir ,,auf dem 
Kopfe Jahwes“ erwarten, so diirfen wir mit K. Budde®* um so 
eher die Wirkung einer gewissen Scheu vermuten, als ja in 
Ps. 60 9 (= 108 9) Ephraim ganz unbefangen ,,die Wehr meines 
Hauptes (YN TyiD)“ also ,mein (Jahwes) Helm“ genannt 
wird. Dazu ist der Marduktext TV R 40 Nr. 1 (Hehn a. a. O. 
Nr. XXYV) Vs. I 16 zu vergleichen, wo gesagt wird: ,,Bel,... 
Borsippa ist deine Tiara (Barsip agiiku).« Dieses Bild konnte 
am ehesten in Babylonien entstehen, wo die das Stadtbild be- 
herrschenden Stufentiirme den Vergleich mit einer Tiara nahe- 
legten, und wird deshalb wohl aus dem Zweistrémeland nach 
Israel gekommen sein. 

Es seien noch drei Stellen besprochen, zu denen literarische 
Parallelen nicht angefiihrt werden kénnen, die sich aber immer- 


37 Diese Stelle wird auch von Jirku, Altorientalischer Kommentar 
S. 202 zu Jes. 3814 angefiihrt. 


38 In Kautzsch’s: Die HI. Schrift des Alten Testaments Bd. 1 z. St. 
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hin durch babylonische Verhiiltnisse gut beleuchten lassen. 
Jes. 40 15 werden die Vélker mit einem ,,Tropfen vom Schipf- 
eimer“ Coan WO) verglichen. Eine genaue Parallele ist mir nicht 
bekannt; doch darf wohl an den Vertrag des Mattiyaza von 
Mitanni mit dem Hethiterkénig Subbiluliuma erinnert werden,” 
wo es Rs 31 (48) heift: ,Wie das Wasser der Schépfmaschine 
(mé nartabi) an seinen Ort nicht zuriickkehrt, so sollen (im 
Falle der Vertragsverletzung) wir wie das Wasser der Schipf- 
maschine an unsern Ort nicht zuriickkehren.“ Das Wasser, das 
die Schépfmaschine ausgieft, ist seinem Schicksal nicht nur un- 
widerruflich, sondern auch wehr- und hilflos verfallen. Man 
wird wohl beide Momente als Vergleichspunkte betrachten 
diirfen. Nun ist es sehr gut méglich, dah dieses Bild dfter in 
der babylonischen Literatur gebraucht wurde und blof durch 
die Tiicke des Zufalls an dieser entlegenen Stelle erhalten ist. 
Dann wiire auch hier eine Ubersteigerung des Bildes zu be- 
obachten. Wie dem auch sei: jedenfalls lag der Vergleich, wenn 
er auch einem Palistiner nicht fremd zu sein brauchte, dem 
Schriftsteller besonders nahe, wenn er in Babylonien lebte, wo 
das Land seine Fruchtbarkeit wesentlich der kiinstlichen Be- 
wiisserung durch Kaniile und Schépfmaschinen verdankte.” 

Zu Jes. 445 hat A. Jirku auf die von Sellin in Jericho ge- 
fundenen Krugstempel mit der Aufschrift 7° und 17 auf- 
merksam gemacht.*? Man wird aber auch auf die Sitte hinweisen 
diirfen, dem Sklaven den Namen des Eigentiimers oder das 
Wahrzeichen der Gottheit, deren Tempel er zu eigen war, auf 
die rechte oder linke Hand zu schreiben, wie das in Assyrien 
und Babylonien iiblich war,® freilich auch bei den Juden von 
Assuan und Elephantine belegt ist.“ 


39 Keilschrifttexte aus Boghazkéi I Nr. 3 = Weidner, Politische 
Dokumente S. 36—57. 

40 Vgl. Br. Meifner, Babylonien und Assyrien (Heidelberg 1920) S. 191 ff. 

41 Altorientalischer Kommentar S. 203. 

42 Meifiner, a. a. O. S. 382. 

43 Sayce-Cowley, Aramaic Papyri discovered at Assuan, Pap. K 
(= Cowley, Aramaic Papyri of the 5th Century B. C. Nr. 28) Z. 4 ff. Doch 
wire auch Erman-Ranke, Agypten und agyptisches Leben im Altertum 
(Tiibingen 1923) S. 257 A. 1 zu beachten. 
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Auch Jes. 54 11b—12 aft sich aus dem babylonischen Alter- 
tum gut illustrieren. Es heift da: 


»Siehe, ich verlege (P°D°2) in Antimon deine Steine, 
Und griinde dich auf Sapphire, 

Und mache zu Rubin(?) deine Zinnen, 

Und deine Tore zu Karfunkel(?) stein, 

Und all’ dein Gebiet zu Schmucksteinen.“ 


Man denkt daran, wie die neubabylonischen Kénige, vorab 
Nebukadnezzar, oft davon sprechen, dafi sie dies und jenes Bau- 
werk in Edelsteinen ausgefiihrt hitten. Namentlich der ukni- 
Stein d. h. der Lapis Lazuli oder Lasurstein wird gerne er- 
wihnt. Freilich hat es sich tatsiichlich um ganz gewéhnliche 
Ziegel gehandelt, die mit blauem Glasflufi iiberzogen waren. 
Nun ist zu beachten, dai der Lapis Lazuli zu den Halb- 
edelsteinen gehért, wihrend die in der Jesajasstelle genannten 
Steine nicht blof lapides pretiosi, sondern gemmae im eigent- 
lichen Sinne darstellen. Der wkni-Stein wire also durch den 
(ebenfalls blauen) Sapphir itiberboten. Das Bestreben die Pracht 
Babels in der Schilderung des neuen Jerusalem zu iiberbieten, 
ist ebenso offensichtlich wie das andere, Jahwe weit iiber 
Marduk zu stellen. Diese Tendenz michte ich iibrigens schon 
in 11b annehmen. Dem Hiphil von ~3" michte ich dieselbe 
Bedeutung zuschreiben, die unsere Bauhandwerker dem deutschen 
»verlegen“ geben, wenn sie sagen, die Steine dieser und jener 
Mauer seien in Kalkmértel oder Cement u. dgl. ,,verlegt. 
Nun sind, wie bekannt, in den babylonischen Bauten die Steine 
vielfach in Asphalt ,,verlegt. Nach unserem Verse wiirde nun 
Jahwe die Steine des neuen Jerusalem in Antimon (SpieSglanz) 
verlegen lassen, ein Metall, das die schwarze Farbe mit dem 
Asphalt gemeinsam hat, aber natiirlich ein viel wertvollerer 
Stoff als dieser ist. Daf man Antimon nicht als Mértel ver- 
wenden kann, ist klar. Aber es ist auch technisch unmdglich, 
Zinnen aus Rubin herzustellen. Wiirden wir, wie das vielfach 
geschieht, iB in 723 iindern, so erhielten wir auch kein ,miég- 
licheres‘‘ Bild. Wir kiénnen also den Text lassen, wie er ist. Es 
kommt ja dem Propheten gar nicht darauf an Anweisungen fiir 
einen Architekten zu geben; er will nur in konkreter Schilde- 
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rung sagen, daf das neue Jerusalem das prachtstrotzende 
Babel an Herrlichkeit iiberbieten werde. 

Wie eingangs bemerkt, sollten nur einige weitere Beitrige 
zu dem Problem des Verhiltnisses von Jes. 40 —66 zur keilschrift- 
lichen Literatur gegeben werden. Ich hoffe aber, sie werden 
nicht als unbedeutend erachtet werden. Besonders die Wichtig- 
keit jener Stellen, an denen eine direkte Spitze gegen gewisse 
Texte des Mardukkultes und insbesondere der Neujahrsfest- 
liturgie sichtbar wird, braucht man, dichte ich, den Fach- 
genossen nicht erst auseinanderzusetzen. Fraglich kann hier 
nur sein, wie der Prophet zu der Kenntnis der Texte kam, 
gegen die er sich wandte. Aber hier gibt es eine Reihe von 
Méglichkeiten, die gleich wahrscheinlich sind, so dah ein ernstes 
Problem in dieser Hinsicht eigentlich nicht entstehen kann. 
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LEXICAL NOTES ON LUKE-ACTS 


II. RECENT ARGUMENTS FOR MEDICAL LANGUAGE 


HENRY J. CADBURY 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


T the meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature and Ex- 
egesis held in Washington in 1912 I offered a report upon 

an investigation, since published in extenso,’ of the alleged 
medical language of Luke and Acts. After certain adumbrations 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries W. K. Hobart? 
produced in 1882 a list of over 400 terms found in Luke’s 
writings, many of them occurring nowhere besides in the New 
Testament, which from parallels in the writings of Hippocrates, 
Aretaeus, Dioscorides and Galen he regarded as technical terms 
of medicine. Many English scholars, notably Knowling and 
Moffatt, and in Germany Zahn and Harnack, had endorsed this 
thesis, though they selected independently more limited lists of 
examples. My reply was that these examples, even the more 
select ones, could not be called technical, since they were ex- 
tensively used in writers who were not physicians. Their occur- 
rence was not confined to Luke and the medical writings. In 
fact, the medical writings in Greek, unlike our own, apparently 
never had a restricted professional vocabulary. It was shown 


1 The Style and Literary Method of Luke (Harvard Theological Stu- 
dies VI.) Part I, pp. 39ff. Cambridge, Mass., 1919. 

2 The Medical Language of St. Luke, Dublin, 1882. 

3 In modern languages medical language is a jargon derived from 
the Greek and Latin, whereas the Greek medicine used the native Greek 
words, sometimes imitating the dialect of Hippocrates. Galen’s interest 
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further that by such proofs as good a case (which in reality is 
no case at all) could be made out for the medical training of 
Lucian and other Hellenistic writers or even for the evangelists 
Mark and Matthew in comparison with whom Hobart, Harnack 
and others were wont to find evidence of “Luke’s medical degree.” 

The present paper is intended, without repeating the answers 
to these arguments, to carry the review of such arguments down 
to date. It will be obviously impossible to present such material 
to its fullest extent, but sufficient illustration will be offered, it 
is hoped, to give a suggestion of the fallacies still at work in 
the continued use of this most ingenious argument for the tra- 
ditional authorship of the books ad Theophilum. At the be- 
ginning of his Luke the Physician (p. 7, note), the work in which 
Harnack espoused this thesis, occur the following sentences: 
“Even criticism has for generations its freaks and fancies. Very 
often one notices that when some comprehensive critical theory 
has been in fashion for a long time and then has been refuted, 
particular fragments thereof still cling obstinately to men’s 
minds, although they have no intellectual basis.” He was refer- 


ring to the theory of Baur, but we may well apply his words to 
the probable history of the theory of technical medical vocabul- 
ary in Luke-Acts. It is sure to have a longer life than the data 
warrant. 


in vocabulary is mainly in reference to the purist tastes of contemporary 
Atticism. He distinguishes terms as ancient or modern, accurate or in- 
accurate, Hellenistic or Attic, popular or literary, usual or unusual, but 
not as professional or unprofessional. See W. Herbst, Galeni Pergameni 
de Atticisantium Studiis Testimonia, 1911. He does not adopt a techni- 
cal vocabulary but claims both for himself and for Hippocrates clear and 
customary words intelligible to of woddol (Style, p. 64 note 91 and Harv. 
Theol. Rev. xiv, [1921] p. 106). His criticisms of language are directed 
against medical writers because they use vague or inaccurate terms (see 
below on “great fever”) or because (as e. g. Archigenes) they used “the 
diction of sailors, merchants, bath-house men and tax collectors.” The 
last is the complaint of a purist who prided himself on the style of his 
work while he often copied verbatim those whom he criticized. Even 
a Christian ‘historian like Eusebius (in describing Jesus as a physician) 
may be quoting verbatim (H. E. x 4,11) from an ancient medical treatise. 
See McGiffert, ad loc. and Harnack, Mission and Expansion of Christianity, 
I, p. 106, note 2. 
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The chief quarry for examples of medical language is still 
Hobart’s industrious and, as far as quotation goes, generally 
accurate work. Few additional examples have been proposed 
in the decades that have followed. I have already alluded to 
some examples which Plummer attempted to add.* I am able 
now to trace, I think, the origin of one of these: 

Plummer writes (on Luke 8 23): 

In Anth. Pal. 9. 517 agurvew means “awaken from sleep.” 
Here it means “fall off to sleep,” a use which seems to be 
medical and late (Heliod. ix. 12). 

But he is merely misunderstanding Liddell and Scott, whose 
definition reads (Seventh Edition [1883], p. 265): 

adurvow, fut. -wcw to wake from sleep, Anth. P. 9. 517. 

II. to fall asleep, Ev. Luc. 8. 23: and so in Med., Heliod. 

9. 12. 


But of course in Liddell and Scott ‘Med.’ means middle voice, 
not medical writers.® 


Another example of more recent vintage seems to be entering 
the exegetical and lexical tradition. That is wpyvjs meaning 
‘swollen’ at the death of Judas (Acts 118), a meaning which we 
are told to substitute for the translation “falling headlong,”® 


4 Style, p. 54, note 2, Plummer elso recalls an earlier example not in 
Hobart, viz. éoxlprncev, uke 141. He says: “Grotius states that the verb 
is a medical word for the movement of children in the womb, but he 
gives no instances.” The passage to which he refers is apparently Gro- 
tius, Annotationes in libros evangeliorum (1641), p. 612: “Solent quidem 
melici hoe verbo notare motum naturalem infantis in utero, quod dacxapivew 
est aliis.” 

5 For tracing Plummer’s misunderstanding to its source I am indebted 
to my friend Professor Norman B, Nash, of Cambridge, Mass. A good 
early lay instance of the verb entirely parallel to Luke’s use is at the 
beginning of Hermas (Vis. I. 1.3). Is Hermas also among the doctors? 

6 F. H. Chase, Journal of’ Theological Studies, XIII (1912), pp. 278 ff., 
followed by Harnack, Theol. Literaturzeitung (1912), col. 235ff., Rendel 
Harris, American Journal of Theology XVIII (1914), pp. 127ff. Wendt 
(ad loc.) gives examples of the translation of zpyvjs as swollen, e. g. by 
the Armenian here and in Wisdom 419 and by the Old Latin in the latter 
passage. The idea of Judas’ swelling is conspicuous in the later tradition 
and may be derived from such an understanding of this passage, for 
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and then to add it to the medical examples. But there is no 
case Oo: 7pyi7js meaning swollen quoted from the medical or even 
the non-medical writers. If that is its meaning in Acts it is 
doubtless a popular meaning due to association with the verbs 
from a like root, riurpac@a: (Acts 286) and p70, rather than 
a technical one.’ 

The originator of this example was F. H. Chase. I may 
mention next therefore another effort of his in the same direc- 
tion. Believing as he does both in the accuracy of the speeches 
in Acts and in the medical education of its author he makes 
the following comment: 


Galen (xix, p. 11, ed. Kiihn) mentions the fact that the 
medical students who attended his lectures took them down. 
It is by no means impossible that St. Luke acquired the 
power of shorthand-writing in connexion with his training in 
medicine. ® 
This fancy however finds no support in the passage of Galen 

quoted, for it makes no reference to shorthand and does not 
indicate whether the books were dictated to his students for 
their own use, or were being multiplied for the trade in the usual 
way, by dictating them to copyists, for which purpose young 
‘medics’ were doubtless convenient labor.? 

Another new suggestion of medical terminology is to be cred- 
ited to Rev. Thomas Walker, D. D. in his Teaching of Jesus 
and the Jewish Teaching of His Age (p. 336). He is referring 
to the complaint of Dives in Luke’s parable (1624), “I am in 
anguish in this flame.” He objects to taking pAoy/ literally and 
calls attention to the absence of zvpds as in the phrase prot 


which intrinsically much may be said. But I must return to this at 
another time. 

7 Of course we had been previously assured by Hobart and others 
that zpyvjs in-its usual sense of “prone” was technically medical. 

8 The Credibility of Acts (1902), p. 112 note. 

9 éya mév ody odd elyov amrdvrwy atrav dvriypada pepaxios tmayopevdevTwr 
dpxouévas pavOdvew, 4} Kal rior dirows abwoacr Sobévrwv. B. W. Bacon, Story of 
St. Paul (1904), p. 157 note, suggests without accepting the suggestion 
that “the mention of ‘many lights’ in Acts 208, as if connected with the 
drowsiness of Eutychus 209, betokens the observation of the physician.” 

13 
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mupos. “Hence as there is here no explanatory genitive, the 
request for a drop of water to ‘cool’ the ‘tongue’ suggests that 
AoE on the lips of the rich man means ‘fever,’ a hitherto un- 
observed medical use of the term in Luke: ‘Father Abraham, 
pity me and send Lazarus that he may dip his finger-tip in water 
and cool my tongue, for I am suffering acute pain in this fever.’” 
It is evident that the purpose of this translation is not to con- 
firm Luke’s medical knowledge but to acquit Jesus of the con- 
temporary Jewish conception of literal hell fire. No medical 
parallels for pAdég, fever, are offered. 

Beside the discoveries of medical terms in Luke we have to 
chronicle the discovery of Lucan terms in the doctors. To the 
arguments that Luke’s preface is influenced by the preface of 
Dioscorides*® an additional parallel is now found in the recently 
discovered letter of the physician Thessalus to Nero roA\wpy 
emixeipnoavTwy . . . mapadovvat,™ 

But the most striking additional argument of recent years is 
connected with the phrase “great fever.” This phrase has con- 
stituted one of the oldest and most effective arguments for 
medical terminology. Luke says that Peter’s mother-in-law was 
afflicted with great fever, 438 jv cuvexouevn tupeT@ meyady. 
Galen, Different. Febr. 1, 1 (Kihn vii, 275) states that it was 
customary for physicians with regard to this kind of difference 
[i. e., of heat] to name the great fever and small fever. Hobart 
does not continue the quotation in which Galen himself objects 
to that usage. Now in 1915 a Munich physician, Dr. Joseph 
Schuster, published two new passages in which the term ‘great 
fevers’ was used.” One is from Aulus Cornelius Celsus, a lay- 
man, who wrote in Latin in the first half of the first century.” 


10 P, de Lagarde, Psalterium juxta Hebr. Hieronymi (1874), pp. 165f. 

11 S[alomon] R[einach], “Encore Luc médecin,” Revue archéologique, 
Sth series, Vol. X (1919), p. 235. Both the initial roddoi and the use of 
émxepéw are found in other writers. See Jackson and Lake, Beginnings 
of Christianity, Vol. II, p. 490 note 4; pp. 492 ff. 

12 Biblische Zeitschrift, XIII (1915), pp. 338 ff. 

13 Lib. iv, Cap. 14. De viscerum morbis et primo de pulmone: “hune 
eius casum subsequitur tussis, bilem vel pus trahens, praecordiorum totiusque 
pectoris gravitas, spiritus difficultas, magnae febres, continua vigilia, cibi 
fastidium, tabes.” 
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The second is Alexander of Aphrodisias in Caria who lived at 
nearly the same time as Galen. He speaks several times of the 
distinction between great and small fevers and one passage is 
almost verbatim the same, including the objection to the misuse 
of the term, as the passage of Galen.* This shows that we are 
not dealing with really independent writings, but that both 
writers are merely, as is common in medical writers as well as 
gospel writers, excerpting from their predecessors. In this case 
Alexander continues: “But all these differences of fevers one 
of our predecessors accurately and clearly described.” Students 
of medical literary history” identify this common source with 
Archigenes and thus he and his two excerptors represent not 
independent witnesses to the terminology but only a single source 
multiplied. 

Hobart’s book remains therefore the chief source of medical 
illustrations and is still quoted often quite indiscriminately, 
though some writers criticize his method as a whole and hope 
by making selections to strengthen his thesis. This was the 


method of Zahn, Harnack and Moffatt, to whose examples I 
devoted my attention on an earlier occasion. None of these 
three writers has reversed his former views. Moffatt in republish- 
ing in 1918 his Introduction to the Literature of the New 
Testament left unchanged his discussion of “the ‘medical’ element” 
in the language of the third gospel and Acts.”* He has also come 
to the defense of the argument in an article in the Expositor” 


14 The principal reference is De febribus libellus 31 (in J. L. Ideler, 
Physici et medict Graeci minores, I (1841), pp. 103f.) uuxpods re xat weyddous 
évoudsouev mruperous* ov Kupiws uéev él woddod xpdypnaros Svoua wocdrnros émipépopres, 
buws 5 ofp elftouévor Todro moveivy ovx émt muperdv pdvwv, adda xal él drwy pupiwy, 
év mowrntt mev exdvrwr ri traptw, dvonasouévwy 5¢ weyddwy Kal wuKpdr. 

15 M. Wellmann, Die pneumatische Schule bis auf’ Archigenes, Berlin 
(1895), p. 87. C. Allbutt, Greek Medicine in Rome, London (1921), pp. 279f. 

16 Third edition (1918), pp. 298ff. Moffatt endorses about one third 
of Hobart’s medical terms, An unbiased student of general Hellenistic 
Greek would find practically all of these words and Luke’s use of them 
familiar and untechnical. 

11 “St. Luke and Literary Criticism,” Eapositor, Eighth Series, Vol. 
XXIV (July 1922), pp. 1ff. 

13* 
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to which I shall refer again. Zahn’s commentaries on Luke™® 
and Acts’ continue to accept the medical evidence of Hobart, 
as occasional notes in them indicate. Harnack has not returned 
to this theme recently, though the reference to it in his intro- 
duction to his Acts of the Apostles remains in the subsequent 
editions of his Mission und Ausbreitung des Christentums in 
which that whole introduction was incorporated.** About a year 
ago he wrote me in reply to an inquiry that without a fresh 
study of the matter he could take no assured position on it.” 

Other writers who have selected and presented the same 
arguments may be mentioned. No one was more constant in 
advocating it than R. J. Knowling, who not only in his com- 
mentary on Acts but repeatedly thereafter argued for it.? A 
more recent exposition is to be found in A. T, Robertson’s Luke 
the Historian in the Light of Research (1920), pp. 9ff., 90ff. 
Both he and M.-J. Lagrange, Evangile selon Saint Luc (1921), 


18 Kommentar zum N. T., 1113 (1920). 

19 Kommentar zum N. T., V 13 (1922), 21 (1921). 

20 Die Apostelgeschichte, 1—20—= The Acts of’ the Apostles, xiii—xliii 
= Die Mission und Ausbreitung 3, 83—99 = Die Mission und Ausbreitung +, 
89—107. The omission in the latter work of the phrase “a physician 
probably already well stricken in years” is due to Harnack’s change of 
date from “in der Zeit der flavischen Kaiser” to “in der mittleren Zeit 
der Regierung des Kaisers Nero,” rather than to a changed view of 
authorship. Following Ramsay (Luke the Physician, pp. 16f.) Harnack 
lays stress upon the fact that in Acts 288 the word used of Paul’s cure 
of Publius is idcaro, while in the next verse other treatments of disease 
(forsooth by Luke the diarist) are described by eparedw. But the juxta- 
position of these words in Luke’s gospel (e. g. 515,17; 617, 18, 19; 843, 47; 
91,2,11; 143,4) forbids our reading in the variation any fixed distinction 
of meaning. Cf. Robertson, Luke the Historian, pp. 10, 101f.: “Luke 
employs one verb for the miraculous cure of Publius by Paul and another 
for the general practice of medicine in which he is engaged.” 

21 “Ohne ein neues Studiwm kann ich keine feste Stellung zu dem 
Problem nehmen. Meine Ansicht, dai Lukas der Verfasser des Evan- 
geliums und der Acta sei, bleibt mir unerschiittert, auch wenn das von 
der Sprache genommene Argument wegfallt.” Postcard 17 i. 1925. 

22 Kapositor’s Greek Testament. II (1900), pp. 9ff. and passim; The 
Biblical World, XX (1902), pp. 260ff., 370ff.; Literary Criticism and the 


N. T. 2 (1910), pp. 9ff., 68ff.; Messianic Interpretation and Other Studies 
(1910), pp. 113 ff. 
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pp. cxxv ff. wrote (or at least published) their arguments after 
reading my monograph, without becoming convinced of its con- 
tention. 


Feine on the other hand in the third edition of his Einleitung 
m das N. T., (1923), pp. 58 ff. has felt bound to change his 
earlier position and to admit that the technical medical express- 
ions of the Lucan writings do not offer a proof that the author 
was a physician, though he thinks the same contention can be 
established on other grounds.” 


23 Among other recent writers who have acknowledged the insuff- 
iciency of the argument from “medical language” may be named 
A. Thumb in Hastings D. A. C. I (1916) p. 555; K. Lake, ibid., p. 720; 
M. Goguel, Introduction au N. T. III (1922), p. 146; G. W. Wade, N. T. 
History (1922), pp. 206 f.; B.S. Easton, St. Luke, 1926, p. xxxiv. 

Meanwhile the validity of the medical evidence is taken for granted 
and enters the most elementary text books; e. g.: 

W. F. Adeney, Century Bible, “Luke” (1922), see index s. v. “Medical.” 

H. Appel, Einleitung in das N. T. (1922), p. 166. 

W. C. Allen in Allen and Grensted, Introduction to the Books of the 
N. T. (1913), pp. 50 f. 

J. V. Bartlet, Century Bible, “Acts” (1901), see index s. v. “Medical.” 
In Encyclopedia Britannica 11 (1910), XVII, pp. 117 f. Bartlet would make 
even the Canon of Muratori, the oldest external witness to the Lucan 
authorship, bear witness to him as a doctor by supposing ‘iuris studiosum’ 
to be based on an error of véuou for vécov. 

A. W. F. Blunt, Clarendon Bible, “Acts” (1922), p. 21. 

S. C. Carpenter, Christianity according to S. Luke, (1919), pp. 192 f. 

G. Milligan, The N. T. Documents (1913), p. 56, “medical training which 
enriched his vocabulary with many scientific and quasiscientific terms.” 

J. H. Moulton, Grammar of N. T. Greek, II (1919—), 9 note: “the 
medical writers who so profoundly influenced his diction.” 

W. F. Burnside, St. Luke (1913), see index s. v. “Luke, Medical 
Language,” and The Acts (1916), p. xii and index s. v. “Medical.” At 
Acts 211 he notes on rv K&: “famous as the birthplace of Hippocrates 
and therefore of special interest to S. Luke.” 

E. J. Goodspeed, The Story of the N. T. (1916), p. 68, “a few echoes 
of medical language.” 

G. H. Gilbert, The Bible for Home and School, “Acts” (1908), pp. 13, 
50, 60, 103, etc. 

L. Ragg, St. Luke (1922), (Westminster Commentaries), pp. xxx f. et 
passim. 

A. T. Robertson, A Translation of Luke’s Gospel (1923), passim. 
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The newer advocates repeat the defects of the older argu- 
ments. There is no apparent effort to test the extent of the 
occurrence of the examples outside Luke and the medical writ- 


ings.** That a word occurs in both is of little significance un- 


less it can be shown that it is not frequent in other contemporary 
Greek.” Rarely is the claim of such exclusively medical use 
advanced and for most of the words suggested as medical terms 
such a claim cannot be substantiated. 

That the words in question occur nowhere else in the New 
Testament is no valid evidence that they are really rare in 
Greek literature or that they are characteristic of Luke. Even 


A. Souter, Hastings D. C. G. II (1908), p. 84: “From the character of 
the language of his writings it is evident that he had a good education, 
both rhetorical and medical.” 

A. Wright, ibid., p. 91: “Hobart’s Medical Language of St. Luke needs 
some weeding out, but has never been refuted.” 

For older sponsors of the thesis, Roman Catholic and Protestant, see 
Knowling, Biblical World XX, p. 260 note. 

24 Knowling is an exception. After calling attention to the occur- 
rence in ordinary Greek of his examples he regularly argues that never- 
theless they may be regarded as medical because they are frequent in 
the doctors or are not used by other N. T. writers. 

25 Beside the examples of such claims cited in my Style, pp. 61 f. 
note 76, I may refer to the general exaggerated statement in the popular 
apologetic work, The Truth of Christianity, by W.H. Turton, 9th Edition 
(1919), p. 296: “There are 201 places in Acts, 252 in the Third Gospel 
where words and expressions occur which are specially, and many of 
them exclusively, used by Greek medical writers.” The claim of Hobart, 
to which I previously referred, that éxpixev, to die, “seems to be almost 
confined to the medical writers” is repeated by L. Pirot, Les Actes des 
Apotres et la Commission Biblique, Paris (1919), p. 50, in the form: “un 
terme exclusivement réservé 4 la littérature médicale.” Robertson who 
quotes Hobart on éx~ixew adds on the same page (99) a similar claim 
for Bdos (Acts 37): “The word for feet is unusual in this sense outside 
of medical works.” But according to Knowling ad loc. (who nevertheless 
thinks it has been justly held to point to a technical description of a 
medical man) it “is found in the same sense as here in Wisdom 1318; 
cf. also Josephus, Ant. VII. 3, 1, so in Plato, Timaeus, 92 A.” To which 
we may add at random Dion. Hal. V, 25; Philostrat. Imag. ed. Keyser, 
p. 418, 2f.; Apollodorus I, 3, 5 et al.; Philostrat., Apoll. Tyan. 55, 11.; 
Philo, De opif. mundi, 40 § 118; Josephus, Ant. VII. 5. 5 § 113, bis; 
11, 3 § 269; 12, 2 § 303; P. Lond. 121 line 518, etc. 
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limitation of a few words to Luke and Galen would prove little. 
It is natural that in our limited knowledge of Hellenistic Greek 
the voluminous medical writings of the early empire should show 
some points of contact with the rarer words of every contem- 
porary writing. It is interesting how prominent is the citation 
of occurrence of words from the doctors, especially Galen, in 
such word lists as W. Schmid compiled for Dio Chrysostom, 
Lucian, Aristides, Aelian and Philostratus,* or P. N. Harrison 
for the Pastoral Epistles.” A list of the less common words in 
Luke would in like manner include some which the doctors 
along with a few other writers, or sometimes the doctors alone, 
attest. I have called attention before to two such words, ovy- 
kupia and avwrepixos, as words of Luke found also in medical 
literature but “except for later writers . . . cited from no other 
sources.”** .,wxw also appears to be attested only in Luke 6 1 
and (in the middle) Nicander, Theriaca, 619. Hobart and his 
followers failed to emphasize such cases. But such illustrations 
are quite illusory—statistical accidents, Deissmann would call 
them, and they might be spoiled by a new discovery. A good 
chance for a further example was overlooked when no parallel 
to the word d6po8ecias of Acts 17 26 was known except the form 
dpoVeciwvy in Galen, Definitiones medicae IL (xix. 349). But 
now the word appears on an inscription and a papyrus.” 

I attempted before to indicate how frequently Luke’s ‘medical 
terms’ occur in ordinary writings like the LXX, Josephus, 


26 Der Atticismus, 1887—1897, passim. Similar lists for Maximus 
of Tyre were prepared by K. Diirr in Philologus, Supplementband VIII 
(1899—1901), pp. 70 ff. 

27 The Problem of the Pastoral Epistles (1921), pp. 161 ff. Other 
N. T. writings use words attested elsewhere only in the doctors, or well 
illustrated by them (see Wettstein passim) as Knowling, Bibl. World, 
XX. 263, grudgingly admitted for Mark. Hobart’s collection of parallels 
to Luke and Acts may be quite useful as lexical materials if, like the 
similar Observationes from other writers, they are treated as merely 
illustrating Luke’s meaning or his relation to current Greek idiom. 

28 Style, p. 62, note 76 at end. Attention may however be called to 
the occurrence of cvyxvpia in Symmachus’ translation of 1 Sam. 69. 
The nearest lay parallel I find to dvwrepués is dvwrépews in a papyrus of 
ii/ B. C. (Archiv fiir Papyrusforschung I. 63 f., line 13). 

29 See J. B. L. XLIV (1925), pp. 219 f. 
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Plutarch and Lucian. All new evidence on Hellenistic Greek 
tends not to isolate Luke’s diction but to connect it with con- 
temporary writers. The forthcoming concordances to Josephus 
and Philo may be counted on to show that many of the so-called 
medical terms are used and used with frequency by these con- 
temporary Jewish writers in Greek. I suppose objection will be 
taken to regarding Philo’s use of such words as evidence of lay 
currency since his medical training has been sometimes sug- 
gested.*° The papyri at least cannot be regarded as medically 
influenced in the main, and the newer conveniences for com- 
parison of N. T. vocabulary with these writings give some ex- 
cellent confutation of so-called medical examples. I quote a 
few illustrations of the rarer words in Luke from recent public- 
ations of these non-literary writings. 

In the parable of the Good Samaritan the robbers are said 
to have left their victim “half dead” (7ju:0anjs). In spite of its 
obviously untechnical character this picturesque adjective has 
been claimed by Hobart, Harnack, Zahn and others as medical. 
But the frequent occurrence of this adjective in complaints of 
assault and battery suggests a very ordinary origin and show 
how fully Luke’s phraseology agrees with the idiom appropriate 
to the occasion.™ ; 

In the description of the lame man at the Beautiful Gate 
(Acts 3 7), a passage often claimed among the irreducible 
minimum of medical terms, the author of Acts seems to have 
used for “ankles” the spelling epudpa rather than opvpa. One 
other instance of this spelling before Hesychius is now available 
in a palmomantic papyrus of the third century.” Probably 


30 Bréhier, Les idées philosophiques et religieuses de Philon? (1925), 
pp- 286 f. 

31 Luke 1030 rdyas émbévres darprOov apévres yudavz. Cf. P. Lips. I. 37, 
21 (889 A. D.) tubav® atrdv rowjoavres; P. Amh, II. 141, 13 (3850 A. D.) 
mhayyais we Karéxrwav ... Tyudavi karacryoavres. The adjective iubavhs occurs 
in 4 Mace. 411; Dion. Hal. viii. 67, 5; Diod. Sic. xii, 62, 5; Arrian, 
Strabo, etc. The adjective quédvjs quoted by Hobart from the doctors is 
also commoner in earlier and contemporary Greek, being found in Aelian, 
Aeschines, Aeschylus, Alciphron, Apollodorus, Aristophanes, Dio Cassius, 
Dion. Hal., ete. 

32 P, Flor. 391, 53 and 56. 
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neither the common nor the uncommon spelling is distinctively 
medical. 

Among Luke’s four words for bed or pallet the rarest is 
perhaps the diminutive ckAwapov (Acts 5 15). It occurs, to be 
sure, in Aristophanes, Arrian, Artemidorus, Marcus Aurelius 
and Pollux.** Its appearance in a Ptolemaic papyrus recently 
published™ shows that it had been part of every day Greek in 
the interval between Aristophanes and the Christian evangelist. 

The disease of Herod Agrippa I is described by one com- 
pound adjective osxwAyxdBpwros, “worm-eaten” (Acts 12 23). 
Previously this word was attested from Theophrastus who ap- 
plies it to diseased plants, and it was inferred from this botanical 
use and “indirectly from the fact that non-medical writers ex- 
press the disease differently” that it was a medical term. The 
papyri now show the word used by unscientific men.® In the 
examples cited from papyri iii/ B. C. it is used of grain. 

These are only four illustrations of Luke’s “technical terms” 
among the papyri. They could be multiplied considerably. 
It is perhaps worth noting that not only are these words not 
limited to the medical writers; not one of the four words or 
spellings has yet been cited from the medical writers at all. 
Or—to take words which do occur in the doctors—would not 
any diligent reader of Hellenistic Greek rub his eyes to see 
the noun and adverb from diAravOpwros (in Acts 27 3 pidav- 
Apwrws te 6 "lovduos tH Ilavdw xpnoauevos, and 28 2 of Te 
BapBapo rapeixov ov thy Tvxovcay diravOpwriav jpir) claimed 
as medical terms by Hobart, Moffatt and Knowling.** Why, 
a single handbook of inscriptions” contains over 40 instances 
of these words, including at least three instances of the use of 


33 Cf. Style, p. 56 note 32. 

34 PSI VI. 616, 14 (iii / B.C.) 7a wrwdpa. 

35 PSI V. 490, 14 cxwdnxbdBpwrov, Cf. P. Grad. 7, 11 doxwdnxdSpwros 
where, however, some letters are not certain. 

36 Hobart, pp. 296 f.; Moffatt, p. 299 and note; Knowling, ad loc. 
and Biblical World, XX, p. 376. 

37 W. Dittenberger, Sylloge inscriptionum Graecarum? IV (1924), 
p- 611, s. v. piravOpwmia, -os, In the recently published letter of Claudius 
to the Alexandrians (P. Lond. 1912) the words occur four times in less 
than 100 lines. 
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the adverb diAavOperws with the verb xpaoua precisely as they 
are combined in Acts, and as indeed they are combined in 
Demosthenes, Polybius, Diodorus, Plutarch, Dio Cassius and 
other writers.* Thus it frequently turns out that instances in- 
tended to show Luke’s diction as related to the doctors exhibit 
in striking fashion his concord with the less obvious idioms of 
contemporary Greek in general.*° 

The more recent claimants of medical evidence in Luke-Acts 
profess not to rely on mere vocabulary. They admit the exag- 
geration in Hobart’s contention and the ineffectiveness of merely 
verbal examples, yet in the end they must depend on the choice 
of words in this author as evidence of medical training. This 
is particularly the case in his descriptions of diseases which, 
whether in parallel passages or not, are always asserted to be 
“in medizinisch exakterer Weise” than the other evangelists. 
I cannot deal with all such arguments. It will be obvious from 
the following quotations how subjective such judgments are 
bound to be. The changes Luke makes in Mark can often be 
otherwise explained. I quote from Robertson: 

The point to observe here is whether Luke made any 
changes that a physician would be likely to desire. We have 
already seen that in Luke 8 43 Mark’s caustic comment that 
the poor woman ‘had spent all that she had, and was no- 
thing bettered, but rather grew worse’ (Mark 5 26) has been 
softened to ‘she was not able to be healed by any’ (a chronic 
case for which physicians were not to blame). But this strik- 
ing case does not stand alone... 

The healing of Simon’s mother-in-law (Mark 1 30f. = 
Luke 4 38 f. = Matt. 8 14f.) has some striking touches. Luke 
alone notes that she ‘was holden with a great fever.’ Pre- 
cisely this medical phrase of ‘great fever’ occurs in Galen 
and Hippocrates. Galen says that Greek physicians divided 


33 Josephus, Contra Apion I. 20, § 153; Antig. XII, 2, 5 § 46; XIV 
12, 3 § 313; Isocr. Epist. VII. 6; Demos. De falsa legat. 225; Aeschines, 
Contr. Ctesiph. 57; Diod. Sic. XX. 17; Plut. Aemil. 39, p. 276 B, Alcib. 
4, p. 193 E; Dio Cass. 71, 14 and 27. 

39 Cf. Zahn on Acts 273:“klass. Begriffe durch deren Anwendung 
... Le sich als einen Griechen... kennzeichnet.” 
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fevers into ‘great’ and ‘small.’ Luke, like a doctor, adds also 
two items concerning Christ’s method of treatment. ‘And he 
stood over her,’ as if in careful contemplation of the symptoms 
of the patient by way of diagnosis . . . Luke adds ‘and rebuked 
the fever,’ showing that Jesus spoke words of authority 
and cheer like the wise physician. Jesus spoke not for mere 
psychological effect on the patient, but also to show his 
instant mastery of the disease. So Luke observes that the 
fever left her ‘immediately.’ It is not a matter of vocabulary 
here, but we note the physician’s interest and insight that give 
these touches to the story not present in Mark and Luke... 
In the story of the raising of Jairus’ daughter (Luke 8 55 
= Mark 5 41f. = Matt. 9 25), Luke alone gives the detail that 
Jesus ‘commanded that something be given her to eat.’ Once 
more the physician’s interest in the child’s welfare appears.” “ 
Now the last item is simply a mistake. Mark also records 
Jesus’ command that something be given her to eat.** As to 
Peter’s mother-in-law, the word “rebuke” sounds magical rather 
than medical. The other differences are quite difficult to judge. 
If Luke’s “stood over her” is medical, what shall we say of 
the parallel in Mark omitted by Luke, “approaching her he 
raised her up taking her hand.” I find no instance of “great 
fever” in Hippocrates nor am I sure that the references to un- 
successful doctors in Mark and Luke indicate respectively the 
layman and the physician.** What shall we say of Matthew 
who leaves the comment out entirely?“ 


40 Robertson, op. cit., pp. 92 ff. 

41 This error had occurred in Ramsay and I had already called atten- 
tion to it, Style, p.61. Yet Robertson “after a careful study of Cadbury’s 
arguments” (p. 12) repeats the error. The real motif of the eating is to 
prove the reality of the miraculous resuscitation as at Luke 24 4s, ete. 

42 For a high fever Hippocrates and the other medical writings use 
other adjectives very frequently. méyas wuperés is not common in them. 
I refrain from collecting cases where laymen (e. g. frequently in the 
papyri) use uéyas to describe a disease. Strictly speaking Luke’s rapaypjua 
does not go with the verb ‘left her’ (adjxev) but with the sentence that 
follows, while Mark used the synonymous ed6ds twice earlier in the pericope. 

43 It should be remembered that, except in BD Syr sin Sah Arm., 
Luke 8 43 contains parallel to Mark irs iarpois rpocavadécaca Shov Tov Biov 
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Even in their comparison of Luke’s terms for diseases with 
those of doctors and laymen the medicalists’ arguments need 
testing. Hobart (p. 43) inferred that cxwAx«oGpwros (Acts 12 23) 
may have been a medical term because non-medical writers 
express this disease differently. Similarly, it is argued that 
mapadutixds in Mark must be a layman’s word because the 
physicians do not use it, while Luke and the doctors use the 
familiar tapadeduuévos.“* But another adjective in -«ds, idpw- 
mos, is claimed as a good medical term simply because the 
doctors use it. Hobart, Harnack and Moffatt regard “Oépuy 
(Acts 28 3) for Oepudorns the usual medical term for heat.” But 
the known distribution of these words does not justify the in- 
ference. zapadvrixos outside the gospels is rare. But the only 
early occurrences that I can find claimed for it appear to be 
precisely in the two first century doctors, Moschion and Dios- 
corides.*” There is good MS evidence for supposing that Luke 


as well as otk isxucev dm’ ovdevds Oeparevdqva. And if the omission of this 
unfavorable reference to physicians bespeaks a professional apologetic on 
Luke’s part how do the defenders of Luke’s M. D. find evidence of the 
same viewpoint in Luke’s introduction of the somewhat uncomplimentary 
challenge, “Physician, heal thyself” in Luke 423? They cannot have it 
both ways at once. In like manner they argue that “it is significant 
that Luke the physician should cite as almost the last words of his re- 
cord a prophecy (Is. 69f.) ending with idécoua” (Knowling on Acts 28 27, 
following Plummer). But they do not explain the fact that in the first 
speech in his record (Luke 418) the evangelist in quoting the same book 
of Isaiah (611f.) omits precisely the same verb by omitting the clause 
iicabar rods cuvrerpipmpévous rv xapdlev (Plummer declares the MS evidence 
against the clause in Luke decisive). 

44 Moffatt, Introduction p. 298, “evidence of his early studies and 
professional training may be discovered ..in the choice .. of the correct 
medical term mapadeduyuévos for the popular wapadvrixés.” Similarly Zahn, 
Intro. III, p. 161; Knowling, Biblical World XX, pp. 262; Robertson, 
Luke the Historian, p. 94; Harnack, Luke the Physician, p. 185: “apa- 
AeAuuévos is linguistically an improvement, but it is also the technical 
word of the physicians who do not use rapadvrixés.”’ Of Herod’s death 
oxwrnxdBpwros Harnack in 1892 had said, “Die medicinische Wissenschaft 
kennt eine solche Krankheit nicht” (‘Medicinisches aus der 4ltesten 
Kirchengeschichte’ in J. U. VIII., 4, p. 95). 

45 Moschion, De pass. muliebr., ed Dewez, p. 69, 25. Dioscorides, 
ed. Sprengel, i, p. 30; ii, p. 213 al. Contrast Harnack’s assertion quoted 
above. The word occurs also in the apocryphal gospels (Tischendorf, 
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followed a habit illustrated elsewhere in his use of Mark and 
after changing it to wapaXedvuévos in 5 18 actually retained it 
himself in 5 24 (rapadurxo NC DW6 etc.). If he removed it 
entirely its rarity in general Greek would be sufficient reason. 
idpwmrxds for idpwr is well established in both technical 
and untechnical writers. Teles and Plutarch, for examples, use 
both words.“* On the other hand the form ducevrepiw in Acts 
28 8 is unparalleled in both medical and non-medical writings. 
Moulton and Milligan, Vocabulary, s. v. remark “Moeris p. 129 
ducevrepia, Onruxos, Arrixas. ducevréptov, “EAAnuxas settles the 
form in Acts 288, where all the uncials have the neuter. If 
Hobart’s long list (pp. 52 f.) can be trusted for this detail 
“TLuke’s medical books all presented him with dugevrepia (-iy 
Hippocrates) and his faithfulness to the spoken Hellenistic form 
is the more noteworthy.” Like Luke’s other terms for disease 
it would be known to laymen without consulting medical books.” 
Oepuorns apparently is common among the doctors as 0épuy is 
common among the laymen. 

The literary problem involved in determining medical influence 
is a delicate one, as Professor Moffatt in his Expositor article 
realizes, and it would require more space than is available for 
me to attempt to meet his arguments there given. However, 
Moffatt produces no new evidence and rests his argument on 
the alleged inaccuracy and inconsistency which he finds in my 
earlier essay. In a footnote I hope to show that in some in- 
stances he has not understood my meaning and that in others 
he has fallen into misstatement.“ 

Evangelia Apocrypha? [1876], p. 215, 8; 436, 11444, 9) and in Justin 
Martyr, Apol. 22, 6, but these occurrences referring to Jesus’ cures may 
be due to the canonical gospels. 

46 Other writers who use ‘dpwmrxds include Polybius and the author 
of the epi tyous. Both hydropicus and paralyticus are attested for first 


century Latin writers. This hardly suggests that one was technically 
medical and the other was not. 

47 The form 6ducevrépov occurs, besides the passages of the Atticists 
where it is condemned, in a definition of xardppovs repeated in the lexico- 
graphical works of a much later date, Aétes pyrop. (Bekker, Anecdota I. 
270, 13) and Etym. Magn. 494, 31. 

48 In his article (Expositor, July 1922, pp. 1ff.) Professor Moffatt 
after discussing some features of the problem of medical language in 
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It is of course possible that while the words which Luke used 
are not in themselves technical, the way in which he used them 


Luke-Acts and the validity of certain general considerations that I had 
urged (the discussion of which I may omit, leaving the reader to examine 
for himself my monograph and the replies of Moffatt) says (p. 7): “With- 
out pressing such considerations, we may examine his specific pleas; it 
is when we pass from generalisations to definite data that we can test 
his theories”; and concludes (p. 14); “It would be superfluous to heap 
up further illustrations; what I have indicated is sufficient to show that 
this line of argument is far from being valid.” He rests his case on the 
inaccuracy or inconsistency of my details. I will list the points briefly: 

pp. 2f. “The next item of this kind of alteration, chronicled by Mr. 
Cadbury, is a mistake; he quotes Mark 1471 (Peter began to curse and 
swear) and contrasts Luke 2259 ddos ms (not Peter) ducxupliero; but, of 
course, the latter passage refers not to a disciple but to a suspicious 
questioner in the group gathered beside the fire.” In my heading, how- 
ever, I indicated that this was exactly the kind of phenomenon I was 
listing. Luke had apparently transferred the strong asseveration from 
one speaker to another. 

p- 3. “On p. 102 is it quite accurate to say that” in Luke 2040 “we 
are told that the scribes no longer (ovxér, so Mark 1234) dared ask him 
any question” [and] “the ovxém has no real meaning in Luke”? But it 
is certainly natural to understand ovkér yap éréduwv of Luke as a reference 
to the scribes (the last persons mentioned) though Mark’s question by 
a scribe has been omitted. 

Several of Professor Moffatt’s criticisms are directed against my 
argument that Matthew and Mark are sometimes as “medical” as Luke. 
This was perhaps a somewhat roundabout type of confutation and not 
to be taken quite seriously. My examples are of course intended to be 
as good but no better than those which are used to prove Luke more 
medical than Matthew and Mark. Thus: 

p- 8. He objects to my quoting as “medical” words in Matthew and 
Mark where Luke offers no parallel (seven in a list of nineteen). But 
he had without hesitation and in much greater proportion listed as 
medical terms of Luke words found in Acts and in passages of the gospel 
where Luke has no parallels. 

p-9. He objects to my examples of aluoppéw or wupéoow as medical 
terms in Mark because they are only exchanged for an equally medical 
phrase in Luke. But Moffatt a few pages later forgets the equality. He 
says (p. 13): “Luke, for example, describes Peter’s mother-in-law as ov- 
exouérn muperp weyddy instead of repeating the single term zupéocovca used 
by Mark and Matthew. This may be fairly taken as a water-mark of 
his professional training.” 

p.10 note. “Surely it is not serious criticism to argue that Luke is 
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shows a special likeness to the doctors. If this is so, evidence 
could be produced, and would certainly be easily found by any 


not more ‘medical’ than the others because he ‘does not mention (96) as 
does Mark (613) that the twelve in their mission of preaching and practis- 
ing anointed their patients with olive oil.’” But on the preceding page 
Moffatt regards it serious criticism to point out that the good Samaritan 
(10 34) poured oil and wine on the wounds. “This was a well-known salve 
in Jewish medicine; it is mentioned in the Mishna (Sabbath 192) as a 
liniment for wounds.” 

pp. 10f. “As for the description of the epileptic boy (837f.) and the 
lunatic it is inaccurate to say that Luke omits the serious symptoms 
chronicled by Mark and Matthew; e. g. in 9 39 he does include ‘foaming.’” 
It was not said (Style, p. 48) that all “serious” symptoms were omitted 
but that in both cases “Luke omits or explicitly contradicts all reference 
to a self-destructive tendency on the part of the patient” and that in 
the former case “he also omits such symptoms as deafness, dumbness, 
foaming, grinding the teeth, pining away, falling and rolling, deathlike 
coma on the ground.” That statement was correct and was supported 
by the evidence in the footnote where it was also duly indicated that 
the foaming is once mentioned by Luke as well as once omitted. La- 
grange, although he is desirous of retaining as much as possible of 
Hobart’s argument, admits that here Mark indicates the symptoms more 
clearly than Luke. He argues, however, that Mark’s detail is not due to 
medical causes but to other qualities of his style. 

Mofiatt objects to my citing omissions or changes in Luke as evidence 
of comparative absence of medical interest, since the same features, as I 
myself have often noted elsewhere, are attributable to other motives. 
Of course if I had been trying to prove seriously that Luke was averse 
to medical information or that Mark was really a doctor his objection 
would be well founded. -But Moffatt himself does not hesitate to ascribe 
to medical training and knowledge changes and additions easily explained 
on other grounds. Thus he says of péyas in uéyas wuperés “it might be 
stylistic, and yet also medical” (p.4). On p.6 he thinks it inconsistent 
for me to deny evidence of Luke’s medical knowledge and to admit 
Luke’s habit of including in his summaries of Jesus’ work the element 
of healings. Surely medical knowledge is not evidenced by an interest in 
Jesus’ cures or by a literary tendency to intersperse incidents with sum- 
maries in which healings are mentioned. Yet Moffatt confuses the two 
when he says that I spoke “once and quite correctly about Luke’s medical 
knowledge (p. 112), observing that in 911 ‘Luke quite independently has 
added one of his characteristic notes. of healing.’” 

p. 14: “The similar plea against 7\jpys \éxpas as a ‘medical’ phrase 
in 512 is equally unconvincing . . indeed Mr. Cadbury later on (p. 58) 
admits with characteristic candour that ‘xdjpys, in this connexion peculiar 
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one thoroughly familiar with the doctors in a reading of Luke 
and Acts. Such a person must however be familiar with other 
Hellenistic Greek or he will cite examples which other writers 
use as well. It will not be sufficient to salvage Hobart’s theory 
merely to state without explicit examples that there is in Luke 
such a technical use of untechnical terms, or that his books give 
an impression of being written by a physician. It must be shown 
that the semasiology and idiom do not coincide with ordinary 
Greek as the vocabulary does. 

If this is not done the case for internal evidence of author- 
ship by a physician remains “not proven.” The other arguments, 
such as the author’s general interest in healing, whether in his 
changes of Mark,“ in the “we” passages, or elsewhere, in so far 
as they do not rely upon the assumption of a technical language, 
are so vague or so easily explained in other ways as to be quite 
unconvincing. A series of lexical notes is not the place to deal 
with them. Besides it is difficult to reply to such general ar- 
guments or to the inference that because the language is con- 
sonant with the tradition of Lucan authorship it therefore 


to St. Luke, is frequently thus used in medical writers.’” Yet Mofiatt 
has entirely overlooked the fact that the sentence he quotes as mine is 
really Hobart’s and that I had introduced it in quotation marks and with 
no endorsement, thus: “The argument for \yjpys Aérpas is stated thus by 
Hobart (p. 5): ‘rdjpys in this connexion,’” etc. 

On p.9 note he again fails to represent my position. He says, “Mr. 
Cadbury quotes (p. 64), with apparent approval, Clemen’s assertion,” etc. 
What I said in the note quoted was: “Some of Clemen’s arguments are 
of interest.” The sentence in the text to which the note refers was: “It 
is probably futile to try to carry the argument further, as Clemen does, 
and to argue from the language of Luke and Acts that a physician 
could not have written them.’’ 

As Professor Mofiatt’s general conclusion is based, as he says, on the 
definite data of my argument “after going carefully over Mr. Cadbury’s 
pages,” I think that I may now refrain from further illustration and 
from the rebuttal of his more complicated criticisms. Like him, I feel 
that “it would be superfluous to heap up further illustrations.” 

49 It gives me pleasure to add one example of this sort which has 
not apparently been mentioned by the medicalists. Luke alone (8 2, 


contrast Mark 15 41, Matt. 27 55) tells that the ministering women had 
been healed. 
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supports the tradition (Moffatt), or to the complaint of Robertson 
that word lists do not answer the elaborate volume of Hobart. 
Obviously in many of the defenses of Luke’s medical language 
there still inheres the fallacious “cumulative argument.” I may 
perhaps appropriate to this debate the recent words of Lord 
Charnwood on another question: “This is not one of those many 
instances in which indications separately slight collectively amount 
to an impressive or conclusive argument. Every one of these 
pieces of evidence by itself must be evaluated at nothing. And 
nothing may be added to nothing forever and ever, but the sum 
will still be nothing.” 

Of course the other evidences concerning Luke’s authorship 
—evidences either for it or against it—remain unaffected by 
this medical argument. They may be discussed and appraised 
without reference to “medical language.” Superficially, however, 
the traditional view, which at first seemed so brilliantly con- 
firmed by the medical argument, is in danger of suffering un- 
deserved discrediting by reason of the continued effort to support 
it by fallacious and specious arguments. 
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